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EDITORIAL 


O be candid, I never felt less like writing an editorial 

than I feel at the present moment, and no doubt 
readers who have bothered to read the daily papers will 
appreciate the reason. There are moments in the 
musical life of a man when he has no other desire but to 
sit back and listen to the string quartets of Mozart and 
Haydn. That is my mood at the moment, and even 
with the help of the gramophone I cannot gratify it, 
owing to the pressure of external circumstances. 

Fortunately, the response to the brief essays we 
invited on ‘‘ The Limitations of the Gramophone ”’ has 
provided a topic——or rather, a series of topics—and, 
that being the case, | have no excuse for shirking my 
duty to readers. Many essays were sent in, and I read 
every one personally. The level was extremely high, 
though I should like, as a professional writer, to warn 
competitors that when they are restricted to 500 words 
for the expression of their opinions they should not waste 
any of those words in complaining that they have not 
been allowed enough. At least a dozen essayists who 
had plenty to say devoted a quarter of their essays to 
explaining how difficult it was to say it in 500 words. 

I have no hesitation in awarding the” prize to Mr. 
Henry: R. Hubbard, the Vice-Principal of Plainfield 
High School, Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A., for the 
following admirable effort : 


(1) Some of the limitations in gramophone music are 
so obvious that a mere enumeration is sufficient. 

(a) The repertoire of recorded music is incomplete. 

(6) The recording and reproducing processes have 
their limitations; lack of volume and of contrast 
between fortissimo and pianissimo ; inadequate re- 
production of the extreme frequencies ; imperfect 
reproduction of tone quality; extraneous noises ; 
breaks in the music at the ends of records. These 
faults are gradually being eliminated. 


(2) There are, however, a number of limitations in 
gramophone music, less obvious, but difficult, if not 
impossible, to eradicate, since they are inherent in the 
very nature of reproduced music, and in the psy- 
chology of the listener. 

(a) Due to the expense of records, none but 
wealthy gramophiles can afford more than one 
recording of most works. No performer can, in one 
performance, exhaust the possibilities of a composi- 





tion, as the thought of the creative musician assumes 
different aspects when transmitted through the media 
of individual interpretative geniuses. The gramophile 
limited to one interpretation gains an inadequate 
conception of the work. 

(6) No two concert performances of a work, even 
by the same artist, are ever exactly the same ; each 
performance may reveal new secrets. Since repeti- 
tions of recorded performances are practically iden- 
tical, the element of expectancy is, after the first 
playings, lacking. 

(c) Almost all records have slight defects which 
give rise to surface noises. Moreover, the recorded 
performance itself is seldom perfect. As one grows 
better acquainted with his records, he becomes more 
sensitive to these defects in reproduction and per- 
formance, anticipates them as he listens, and is 
increasingly irritated by them. A mistake in a con- 
cert performance cannot be anticipated by the 
listener. He does not feel it coming and wince in 
advance. 

In these respects radio reception obviously has the 
advantage over gramophone reproduction. 

(d) The psychology of the concert hall is lacking. 
The music often seems to emanate from a_ point 
rather than from an area as on the concert stage. 
One also misses the eloquent gestures of the conduc- 
tor, the precision of the concerted bowing, the 
kinesthetic reactions derived from observing the 
exertions of the executants, the experience of sharing 
the group emotions of the audience. 

The radio gives slightly more of the concert atmo- 
sphere than the gramophone. Coughs and sneezes 
punctuate the music ; applause may be audible. The 
effect is somewhat similar to that produced by 
records ‘‘ recorded during an actual performance.” 
None the less, with both radio and gramophone, one 
has the feeling of observing, rather than of sharing, 
the emotional experiences of the audience. 

The gramophile, however, has a subtle pleasure 
denied to the radiophile, that of the proprietorship of 
his music. He is listening to HIS records, HIS 
orchestra. Radio music lacks this element of owner- 
ship ; it is impersonal. 

We must accept the limitations imposed upon 
music by the gramophone as we accept those imposed 
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by all other musical instruments, grateful that science 

has given us a device by which we can recreate at 

will, without too much distortion, the art of the 
composer. 

I think everybody will agree with me that it would be 
difficult to set out more concisely and more accurately 
the limitations of the gramophone. You will note 
what Mr. Hubbard says about anticipating defects in 
the recorded performance, and becoming increasingly 
irritated by them. That of course is true, but the 
converse to some extent holds good in the case of a 
singer. Personally I can seldom listen to a soprano or a 
tenor taking a high note without a nervous feeling that 
the voice may go, and one of the pleasures to me of 
listening to singing on the gramophone is that one is 
assured in advance that the singer will successfully take 
the note. I am, indeed, prepared to argue that the 
enjoyment to be derived from a purely vocal record is 
beyond anything, except in very exceptional cases when 
it can be derived from hearing the singer in person. 
Almost every essayist declares that the human voice 
is still the most successful reproduction of actuality 
that the gramophone can attain, but I am not so sure 
myself if that can still be said since the introduction of 
electric recording. The temptation to amplify a 
comparatively weak voice is one that the recorders 
seem unable to resist, and undoubtedly vocal records 
nowadays sound much more alike than they did in the 
old days, when recording into the horn demanded not 
merely the good voice, but also the necessary vitality 
in the singer to overcome what was then the nervous 
strain of recording into a trumpet. That vitality some- 
how communicated itself to the record, and in doing so 
seemed to place not merely the voice but the personality 
of the singer upon the disc. A lyric tenor like Bonci 
could have gained nothing by modern methods. All 
that peculiar sweetness would have been boosted up to 
compete with that disastrous later style of Caruso, 
which has had such a bad influence upon contemporary 
Italian tenors. If one looks back at the old red cele- 
brity list of H.M.V. and recalls, let us say, the first 
records of Alma Gluck, Amelita Galli-Curci and Frieda 
Hempel, it seems to me that they were infinitely better 
differentiated than they would be nowadays, and when 
I consider the falsification of a voice brought about by 
electric recording I sometimes wonder if many of the 
instruments of the orchestra are not equally falsified. 

Another excellent essay was written by Mr. Richard 
R. Hopkins of 15, Downs Court Road, Purley, Surrey, 
which I print : 

Gramophone music is not only in miniature but 
consolidated : while it is obvious at any actual 
performance that the first strings direct music from 
the Conductor’s left hand and the ’cellos and double- 
basses from his right—-to say nothing of more 
emphatic distinctions in the brass and percussion— 
it is plainly impossible to claim that the instruments 
are re-distributed within the Gramophone and issue 
forth from the tone chamber, ranged in like manner 


round the aperture. One might add, advisably, that 
the perception is of two senses, in that the per- 
formers being observed in the Concert Hall as well 
as heard, call our powers of vision to the enforced aid 
of our capabilities of hearing, but nevertheless this 
intermingling of senses cannot be quoted as reducing 
to an illusion the difference between real and Gramo- 
phone music, as anyone listening to a _ hidden 
orchestra will testify. 

Gramophone reproduction has, then, to be “ re- 
orchestrated”; the suggested solution of multiple 
loud-speakers ranged along a frontage presumably 
approximating to the width of an orchestra would 
only magnify an indiscriminately conglomerated 
miniature and thus result in still less verisimilitude. 


‘ 


Improvement would only follow if each speaker f 


carried its correct bank of instruments and the 
process were extended to at least two or three ranks 
to give the necessary depth—the original orchestra 
is obviously three-dimensional. 


The problem is still further complicated by the i 


question of the position of the recording microphone, 
which is placed much nearer the Conductor than is ever 
any member of an audience, and, thus situated, the 
directional qualities of the various instruments are, 
of course, vastly more divergent. Admittedly, any 
spot is arbitrary and may as well therefore be 
neutral, save that in this way a decidedly unusual 
point of hearing for the ordinary listener is translated 
in reproduction to a point that, judging from the 
Gramophone performance, could only be of almost 
infinite distance from the orchestra. The effect of 
attempting to correct this error can be read in the 
results obtained in, for example, outdoor recordings, 
when the microphone is placed at greater distance 
from the source of sound. 

Passing to solo recording, one is bound to admit 
more faithful reproduction, suffering chiefly from 
loss of personality, which cannot be viewed but as a 
definite shortcoming. Many an artist is a different 
character as interpreted by artificial medium, and it 
takes a previous knowledge of his or her artistic 
personality to ensure gaining a correct impression by 
way of the Gramophone. Similarly, if in lesser 
degree, any combination of artists has its character 
or atmosphere, which, whether or not it is an intrinsic 
musical attribute, is largely lost in reproduction. 

The measure of this deficiency is perhaps not of 
such importance or magnitude as the lack of reality 
in orchestral reproduction, but together they con- 
stitute a seemingly insuperable limitation of the 
Gramophone. 


Mr. Hopkins has concentrated on the lack of reality 
in orchestral reproduction, and I agree with every word 
he says. It is what he calls the indiscriminate con- 
glomeration of orchestral music on a gramophone which 
is the real fault, not so much the fact that it is in 
miniature. 

Other readers who did particularly well are Mr. 
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Charles Green, 12, Neville Road, Rathgar, Dublin (his 
was perhaps the best written of all); Mr. R. D. R. 
Probert, Glasbury, Park Place, Eltham, S.E.9; and 
Mr. S. P. O’Rourke, Murugalli Estate, Hardypet P.O., 
Pollachi, South India. 

An essay which interested me almost more than any 
other was sent in by Mr. Henry S. Saunders, 7, Neville 
Park Boulevard, Toronto 8, Canada. He has only 
dealt with one aspect of the question, as will be seen 
from the following excerpt : 

‘I have kept records of each work, how many times 
played and dates ; a few citations will be to the point. 
Beethoven’s 7th symphony was my favourite of the 
nine. The records purchased in May 1927 were played 
26 times that year, 7 times 1928 and about twice each 
year since. His quartet Op. 97, my favourite among 
the quartets, 20 times 1927, 12 1928, 6 1929, 4 1930, 
3 1931, once 1932. The conclusion regarding Beethoven 
is that when I have heard his compositions 25 to 40 
times I lose zest for them ; they are still enjoyable to 
listen to when a friend drops in and requests them, 
but scarcely ever heard by my own desire. 

‘Brahms is different in my case, but with the 
{st symphony the point of saturation came after about 
60 hearings ; 53 1928, 10 1929, 7 1930, 6 1931, 3 1932. 
His third, another favourite, has been heard 39 times 
in three and a half years and is enjoyed now more than 
the first. : 

“Schubert next. When the string quintet was 
published I decided to play it sparingly; being one of 
the finest of all chamber music compositions, I didn’t 
want it to lose its charm, and it hasn’t, simply by 
limiting the times of hearing: 5 (in six weeks) 1928, 
13 1929, 12 times since. The Trout Quintet is fresh 
after 36 hearings in 5 years. C major symphony also 
fresh after 39 times in 5 years. 

‘With the works of older composers gradually losing 
their appeal one welcomes the more modern : Sibelius’ 
2nd, 33 times 1931, 8 times 1932, is still desired though 
not as frequently as formerly ; and the following are 
still welcome: Franck’s after 57 hearings in 5 years, 
Bruckner’s 7th 34 times in 4 years, Borodine’s 2nd 
25 in 14 months, and Roussel’s 3rd 14 times in 5 
months.” 

Personally, I find this topic of repetition of quite 
absorbing interest, and I only wish that I could hear of 
more readers who had kept notes of the number of 
times they played their records, and indeed I wish 
I had done so myself. Mr. Saunders mentions that 
he has a library of over 500 discs, and of course were 
he lucky enough to possess a library of 5,000 discs he 
would obviously not have to put such a strain on some 
of his symphonies. It does seem to me not a limitation 
of the gramophone, but a grave danger inherent in the 
gramophone, this risk of satiety. You will notice what 
he says about that great string quintet of Schubert’s, 
and how in order not to lose its magic he has had to 
ration the number of its performances. Once again we 
are up against this wretched problem of cost. It is 

B 


obvious that if a man sinks his hard-earned three 
guineas on a symnhony he has a right to work it pretty 
hard, but if he had paid 2s. at a Promenade Concert to 
hear the performance of that symphony, by spending 
three guineas on it he is entitled to at any rate over 
thirty performances. That would not have mattered 
if he could spread those performances out over the 
years. No doubt many devotees of Proms can claim 
to have heard symphonies fifty times since Sir Henry 
Wood’s red carnation first glowed in Queen’s Hall. But 
all the champagne has long been drunk whose grapes 
were ripened by that same sun which put the scent into 
Sir Henry Wood’s first carnation. In other words, the 
years have been rolling by, and fifty performances of a 
symphony spread over a generation is a very different 
matter from 53 performances of Brahms’ first symphony 
in one year, to which Mr. Saunders confesses. 

On this subject Mr. Wilkins has something to say : 

‘‘Satiation from excessive repetition is an abuse to 
which anything may be subjected: the remedy is 
‘Don’t.’ Play your discs with some system. The 
closest study of a work for a period, by frequent 
repetition with or without the score, will not result in 
satiation provided the period be limited and the work 
not played again for sufficient time. After a year or so 
these much-studied discs are all the richer in their 
beauty for the attention previously bestowed upon 
them. There is enhanced interest in rediscovering paths 
well trodden in the past. The fullest enjoyment is only 
obtainable from music with which one has already 
acquired at least some familiarity.” 

Once again everything depends upon how many 
discs you can afford to buy. One competitor says that 
if he had only two works with which to beguile his stay 
upon a desert island, rather than choose two separate 
symphonies he would choose the same symphony 
played by a different orchestra under a different 
conductor. Obviously there is a great deal to be said 
for such a choice, but if he were to select one hundred 
records, would he choose twenty variants of the same 
symphony ? I think not. Still, we are faced by what is 
clearly one of the most effective limitations of the 
gramophone, and that is the necessity of accepting two, 
or at most three, interpretations of a great work. Those 
who support the claims of the wireless stress this 
disadvantage of the gramophone, but frankly I have 
never yet listened to a wireless performance of a sym- 
phony which suggested even for a moment to my mind 
that the possibility of interpretation existed. There 
have been moments during the last decade when 
wireless music has come to life, but so rare have been 
such moments that it has been easier to explain them 
by the mood in which one was listening, rather than by 
the ability of the performers to transfuse the life of 
their performance. 


One competitor observes : 


‘‘The more nearly ordinary concert conditions 
prevail during recording sessions, the more natural is 
the reproduction, to my mind-—also we can conjure 
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that peculiar tense atmosphere which prevails at most 
concerts. This point, I think, is adequately illustrated 
hy the broadcasts of the Promenade Concerts from 
Queen’s Hall, during which anybody who has been to 
a ‘ Prom’ cannot fail to be aware of the atmosphere of 
the place. On some records the same effect is notice- 
able—notably some of the Hallé Orchestra, and of 
Rubinstein playing the Brahms B flat Pianoforte 
Concerto.” 

I wish I could agree with that competitor. But it 
would not be possible for me to pretend that I have ever 
been deluded by such gramophone records into suppos- 
ing that I was assisting at the actual performance, and 
any attempt to differentiate certain orchestral records 
from others by means of their vitality seems to me 
dangerous. I recognise that what applies to vocal 
records ought to apply to orchestral records, and that 
if we can say—-as we certainly can say—of certain 
vocal records, that the singer has transmitted his 
personality through all the discouraging barriers, we 
ought to be able to say the same of certain orchestral 
records. Perhaps we can, and various competitors 
have cited different recordings for which they claim 
perfection. And, by the fact that one or two choose the 
same recording for their example, one is driven into 
believing that certain orchestral recordings genuinely 
have transcended the normal reproduction. 

But this question of vitality must be put on one side, 
in order to discuss for a moment what seems to me a 
fallacy that is accepted by a large number. I quote an 
example from one of the essays. Speaking of an 
orchestral performance on the gramophone, one essayist 
writes : ‘‘ They lack a bigness, and the quality of life, 
and in this degree gramophone music is more akin to 
chamber music, in that the instrumental qualities 
convey less than the notes and their relationship to 
each other.’ This seems to me a very dangerous way 
of distinguishing orchestral music from chamber music, 
and throughout the essays I note that there is a tendency 
to misapprehend the character of chamber music. 
Chamber music is not music which is diminished to 
suit a room, but music which, by the happy accident 
of the composer’s achievement, happens to lose nothing 
of its essence by being performed in a room. I detect a 
confusion of ideas in those essayists who have bothered 
to argue whether music played by the gramophone be 
chamber music or not. What we can say is that 
chamber music, as we understand it, whether of a 
string quartet or trio, loses less by being reproduced 
through the gramophone than a symphony by 
Beethoven. The reason is obvious enough. There is 
less likelihood of that conglomerate noise which all too 
unfortunately is the mark of orchestral music on the 
gramophone. I have pondered for a long time on the 
cause of this curious gramophony, and I have come to 
the conclusion that one cause for it is the comparative 
fidelity with which the gramophone reproduces instru- 
ments like the clarinet and the flute. I think it would 
be true to say that the immediate reaction of the ear to 


an orchestral performance on the gramophone is always 
that the wood-wind has got the upper hand. When one 
considers that a full orchestra means something like 
sixty string instruments compared with, at the most, 
eight clarinets and flutes, the ease with which the 
latter defeat the strings is disconcerting. I think it 
would be true to say that every orchestral record we 
have suggests an undue predominance of flutes and 
clarinets. Some of our competitors seem convinced 
that it is the absence of an audience which is the 
outstanding factor, but a long experience of wireless 
leads me to suspect this explanation. The best per- 
formances of music I have heard over the wireless 
have always been studio performances, at which there 
was no audience, handclapping, sneezing and coughing, 
which add nothing to the realism. 

I should like to thank our contributors new and old 
for their ungrudging work in building up this Christ- 
mas Number, with a special word of thanks to the 
Hon. Magdalen Fraser, who has not signed her very 
charming little sketches. 

It only remains for me to wish all our readers, and 
they include, I hope, all those members of the Trade 
who have so splendidly helped us during the past year, 
a very happy and musical Christmas. When I look 
through the astonishing number of first-class recordings 
reviewed in this issue I feel that a prosperous New 
Year is most thoroughly deserved by all of us. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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‘* Service’ is an elastic term—it may be 
merely ostentation or it may go to the 
very heart of things. 


At Imhof House you find the Service is 
so far-reaching that it makes you want 
always to go there to satisfy your radio 
and your gramophone needs. 


That is just a statement of fact—as anyone 
who shops at Imhof House will know. 


Service there begins with an intelligent 
understanding of your demands, inter- 
preted in a way that makes you feel you 
ought to pay more (yet you pay less, for 
you can be sure of a dependable pur- 
chase), and ends only when you are 
completely satisfied that the instrument 
you have bought is exactly and com- 
pletely what you want. 


This definition cannot be more fully 
explained here because no two people’s 











demands are alike. But you may be 
assured here and now that if you go to 
Imhof House for your Xmas Radio Set, 
Gramophone, or Radic-Gramophone, you 
will obtain just what you want at the 
price you want to pay. Even if you have 
but a hazy notion of your need you will 
be guided in your choice by specialists 
who have expert knowledge — both 
technical and musical. To them nothing 
is too much trouble, little is impossible. 
The House of Imhof has been built up 
and its business developed by Customers 
who prefer the efficient, helpful service 
they found there. 


Know how good and how helpful Service 
can be by visiting Imhof House now. 
There are 26 audition and demonstraticn 
rooms and a complete range of depend- 
able instruments. The new book 
“This Year of Radio” free on request. 





IMHOF 





fred Imhof. 
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T is true that honest purpose and 
unswerving adherence to the highest 
standards bring, in any business, their 
own reward, but, being human, a word 
of praise is very gratifying. 
We at Grape Street owe a heavy debt 
of gratitude for the pzans of praise we 
get about our products from customers 
all-over the'world. 
Most gratifying of all, however, are 
the letters we so often receive, one year 
—two years—after purchase. These 
spontaneous expressions of an enthusiasm 
that endures speak clearly of the unmatched 
quality of our products. They say more 
convincingly than we can that E.M.G. 
Hand-made Gramophones are good invest- 
ments that provide permanent pleasure. 
| 


E.M.G. 


Hand-made Gramophones 


are scientifically designed to give the 
best possible reproduction of all types 
of records. Being made in small num- 
bers with very great care, at every stage, 
nothing is_ sacrificed. The various 
models are known by Mark numbers. 
Mark IV, the table model, costs only 
£12 12s.; Mark IX, the smaller of the 
horn models, is £16 16s.; and Mark Xa, 
the best gramophone in the world, costs 
£30. Please ask for further details. 


The Davey Reproducer Series 


of Radio Sets, Electric Amplifiers and 
Rad.o-Gramophones 


are as different from the mass-production article as are the hand-made gramo- 
phones, and the quality of reproduction on radio and records is correspondingly 
better. With the wide choice at present on the market and many instruments 
most attractively priced, there is not a single set which nearly approaches the 
* quality of the Davey Reproducers. If you are seeking musical reproduction and 

reliability, write to E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones. Tell us what you wish 

to get in the way of Stations, and let us advise you how it can be done and what 
RECORD would be the cost. 

Our recor ( hat “ little more 

SERVICE much go yt AF is pe? peer ecieaee trons tee: mann Phan tin § pnt pode 
Eng’ish and Foreign recordings of all the leading makers and, being musical enthusiasts ourselves, 


areina ition to offer advi.e on the choice of any recordings. ostage free on orders over 10s. 
Ask for a copy of our Monthly Letter, the only unbiassed and most reliab-e buying guide. 


*“S- HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES lIzd. 
11 Grape Street (behind Princes Theatre) London, W.C.2 


TELEPHONES : TEMPLE BAR 7166 and 7167 
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THE 


STORY OF MY YOUTH 


by PABLO CASALS 


[Pablo Casals is recognised as one of the epoch-making figures in contemporary art. 


The greatest of ’cello players, he is also a 


remarkable pianist and the composer of many pieces for orchestra and chamber music, besides being the founder and conductor of the 


Orquesta Pau Casals. 


No other ’cellist has so developed the resources of the instrument, and his wide influence has begotten a new 


school of playing. His collaboration with Cortot and Thibaud in chamber music did much to dispel the musician’s prejudice against the 
gramophone. Their playing of the Schubert Trio in B flat (H.M.V.) is still considered to be the finest contribution yet made to recorded 
music. Casals has toured nearly all over the world, has been the recipient of countless decorations and distinctions, was a close friend 


of Queen Cristina of Spain, and is honoured and respected wherever music is loved. 


unworldliness. 


are given twice weekly. 


OWE nearly all of my talent at music to the 
Linfluence of my father, organist of the Catalonian 
village of Vendrell, where I was born in 1876. As soon 
as I could walk he took me to all the services at the 
church, so that the Gregorian chant, 
the chorale and the organ voluntaries 
became part of myself and of my 
everyday life. These influences were 
to prove a solid basis on which the 
whole of my future musical know- 
ledge could be firmly built. Not only 
did my father teach me to listen to 
music, he also taught me singing, to 
play the piano and organ, and gave 
me my first lessons in composition. 
At the age of five I was the smallest 
member of the choir, was assisting to 
play the organ—often at services— 
was an acolyte, and was composing 
music. 

A year later I had mastered the 
violin sufficiently well to play a solo 
at a concert. Musical instruments of 
any description had a great fascina- 
tion for me. In those days bands 
of itinerant musicians would wander 
over the countryside, making music 
in village streets, and precariously 
existing on the little money the 
villagers could sparethem. But they 
were always welcome. One of these 
troupes, known as “Les Tres Bemoles’’ (‘‘ The 
Three Flats”), came to Vendrell. Their stay and 
the strange music excited me, and I was greatly 
interested in the variety and queerness of their instru- 
ments. These included guitars, mandolines, bells, 
and even such home-like affairs as teapots, cups and 
glasses, surely precursors of the oddities now to be 
seen in dance orchestras. One man played a broom- 
handle strung like a ’cello! Then I had never seen or 
even heard of a ’cello. I must have had a presenti- 
ment ; this was the instrument which took my sudden 
a and which I enthusiastically described to my 
ather. 





AGED 5 


Yet he remains a simple musician with a singular 


Not the least of his many achievements (which include the restoration of Bach’s unaccompanied ’Cello Suites to the concert 
repertoire) has been the founding of the workmen’s musical society in Barcelona. 


The membership fee is trifling, and first-rate concerts 


His wife is the American singer, Susan Metcalfe. ,; On her recital tours, Casals frequently acts as her accompanist. } 


My father laughed and went one better. He impro- 
vised a ’cello out of a gourd, a much better sounding 
instrument than the stringed broom-handle. On this 
home-made contrivance I learnt to play the many 
songs my father composed, and the 
popular tunes which reached the vil- 
lage from the outside world. I still 
treasure that strange "cello; some- 
times I play it to friends visiting 
me at my house, the Playa San Sal- 
vador. When, a few years ago, I 
revisited a favourite haunt of my 
boyhood—the ancient monastery of 
Santa Creus—an innkeeper told me 
that he recollected me as a boy of 
nine playing my queer instrument in 
one of the cloisters. I also then 
remembered a moonlit night and 
a stillness only broken by the music 
I made echoing strangely against 
the crumbling white walls of the 
monastery. 

Another instrument which I loved 
to play was the old Catalonian gralla 
which in appearance is rather like 
a small clarinet. One morning, three 
peasant gralla players called at my 
house and wanted my father to teach 
them some dance music. I asked 
one of the men to play me a scale. 
To his astonishment, I then took the 
gralla from him and perfectly imitated the notes he 
had played. 

When I was eleven, a concert was given in the village 
by a trio from Barcelona. José Garcia, the teacher at 
the Municipal School, was the ’cellist. As soon as I 
heard the first notes I turned to my father and told him 
that that was the instrument of all others which I 
wanted to play. My father saw that I was in earnest ; 
he bought me a ’cello and gave me my first lessons. 
Then I was allowed to go to Barcelona to study with 
Garcia. It was the first time I had ever travelled any 
distance from my home, and I was so young that my 
mother came with me. 
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For five years I worked hard in Barcelona, studying 
harmony and counterpoint, theory, composition, and 
the ’cello. 

My father was by no means a rich man. It became 
necessary, if my studies were to continue, that I must 
somehow earn a little money. My music was the only 
medium. I secured an engagement to play in a trio 
at the Café Tost. Our repertoire comprised operatic 
selections, waltzes and popular tunes. But my mind 
was already humming with the music of the great 
masters. Occasionally I was able to introduce their 
pieces into our programmes ; what was more, the cus- 
tomers liked them. Soon I was able to persuade the 
management to devote an evening a week to the classics. 
The Café was talked about; people journeyed long 
distances to hear our music. Isaac Albeniz, the great 
Spanish composer and pianist, heard me play there and 
told me that I should have a great career. I was only 
twelve years old ; his kind words naturally thrilled and 
delighted me. 

I obtained a better engagement at the Café Pajarera. 
Pajarera means a bird cage; the café, a large circular 
building with glass walls, was not unlike one. Not 
only did I receive more money, but now had an ensemble 
of seven instead of three. I found I needed more music. 

I told my father this when he next came from Vendrell 
to see me. He took me to an old music shop over- 
looking the harbour. First he bought me my first full- 
sized cello. That was enough to make the afternoon 
memorable ; it was not all. Looking through a bundle 
of music, my attention was suddenly arrested by some 
unaccompanied suites by Bach for ’cello. The real 
reason of our visit to the shop was forgotten, I could 
only stare at this wonderful music which nobody had 
thought it worth while to tell me about. Even now, 
when I look at the faded covers of that music, I see 
again the interior of that old and musty shop pervaded 
by a faint smell of the sea. 

At home I read and re-read the music which was to 
become my abiding delight. Every day for twelve 
years I worked and studied at the Suite. 1 was twenty- 
five before I had the courage to play one of them in 
public. 

The time came when I could Jearn no more at the 
Barcelona School. It was decided that I should go to 
Madrid. Albeniz and Arbos gave me letters of intro- 
duction to Guilermo, Count de Morphy, at that time 
Councillor to the Queen Mother, Maria Cristina. 
Before that he had been tutor to Alfonso XII. The 
Count de Morphy was kind enough to take a great 
interest in me. I was presented to the Queen, and Her 
Majesty, after listening to a string quartet and some 
other of my compositions, granted me a pension. I 
studied chamber music with Jesus de Monasterio (of 
the Madrid Conservatory) and counterpoint with 
Tomas Breton. After my father, Monasterio made the 
greatest impression on my musical sensibilities. He 


opened my eyes and ears to the inner significance of 
music and taught me style. 


He was a lovable man with 








a delightful way of doing nice things. Once, at the 
close of a class, he warned all the pupils that they must 
be certain to be present the next day. ‘‘ Among you,” 
he said, ‘‘is a pupil who has so distinguished himself 
that the Queen has given him a royal honour in appre- 
ciation of his merit. To-morrow, you will all know his 
name.” It never occurred to me that I was the lucky 
one. To my surprise, I was. 

Once every week I went to the Palace, played on my | 
‘cello and improvised at the piano. Queen Cristina, a 
fine executant, would often play duets with me. 

Count de Morphy treated me as he would a favourite 
son. He urged me to concentrate on composition. 
Breton had just written the first serious Spanish opera : | 
a complete breakaway from the traditional zarzuelas, 
or light operas, with which previous Spanish composers 
had been content. The revival of native music was 
beginning. Count de Morphy wanted me to follow 
Breton’s example. With this in view, my pension was 
indefinitely extended and it was suggested that I should 
study with Gevaert, the Director of the Conservatoire 
of Music at Brussels. When my mother and I reached 
Brussels, I had a long conversation with Gevaert. 
Although he was surprised at the individual technique 
of my compositions, the famous composer and teacher 
said that he was too old and his time too occupied 
already with his many duties to fulfil any promise to 
give me lessons. He advised me to go to Paris, the 
Mecca of all musical aspirants. But before I left him 
an appointment was made for the school professor to 
hear me play the ’cello. 

The next morning, I sat, unnoticed, at the back of 
the ’cello class. I listened to the students playing and 
it was not until the class had finished that the teacher 
made any sign that he had seen me. Then he inquired 
if I was the little Spaniard the Director had asked him 
to hear. I said I was. Had I got my ’cello? I had 
not. ‘‘Can you play one we have here ?”’ he con- 
tinued. I replied I could but try. The ’cello was found 
for me and I was then asked what I could play. 
Without conceit or even thinking what I was saying, 
I said: ‘ Anything you like.” I had said the wrong 
thing ; the teacher smiled sarcastically and remarked 
that I must be remarkable! The class tittered, the 
professor amused himself with further ironical remarks, 
and I began to feel more and more awkward. This was 
my second day in a strange country ! 

Several standard concertos were mentioned, works 
which every student would study as a matter of course, 
and I was asked if I could play them. To every one he 
named I returned a laconic “‘yes.’’ It just happened 
I did know them. Then he reiterated: ‘‘ You must 
be wonderful.” Finally I was requested to play the 
‘* Souvenir de Spa,” with an aside made to the class : 
‘“ Now, gentlemen, we shall, no doubt, hear something 
very surprising from this young man who plays every- 
thing.” 

i this audition would have been a nerve- 
trying ordeal for me, but I had been so hurt and irritated 
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that my only thought was to show this uncivil professor 
that I could play ! 

I finished the piece in silence, the class waiting for 
their professor to give them a cue as to how they should 
behave. He gave none, but beckoned me into another 
room. Carefully closing the door, he congratulated me, 
saying that I had exceptional talent. 
If I would care to study in his class 
he could promise me the first prize at 
the end of a year. “Sir,” I replied, 
“you have treated me so badly before 
your class that I do not want to stay 
one minute longer.’’ And out I went 
through the door which he opened 
for me, feeling more indignant than I 
had ever done before in my life ! 


The fog that stifled my lungs in 
the streets, my unhappy experiences, 
a nostalgia for my own sunny country, 
all combined to make me resolve to 
leave Brussels at once. Two days 
later my mother and I were on our 
way to Paris. The Count de Morphy 
could not understand my sudden de- 
parture ; I found it difficult to explain 
to him through the medium of a letter why it 
had been necessary. He interpreted my actions as 
a disregard of the Royal wishes, and was obliged 
to stop my pension of 250 pesetas amonth. It was 
on the strength of the continuance 
of this money that my mother had 
rented an apartment in Paris. We 
arrived to find our supplies had 
ceased ! Fortunately, I met in the 
street a musician who had known 
me well in Barcelona. Now he 
plays in my _ orchestra there. 
Through his good services I secured 
an engagement to play second 
‘cello in a music-hall. This em- 
ployment involved a daily walk of 
many miles with my ’cello tucked 
under my arm. My playing only 
brought in a few francs; my 
mother spent the whole day sewing 
for still fewer francs. Otherwise 
we could not have lived. Also 
there was not only two of us to 
keep, but also a little baby boy, 
too young for my mother to have 
left behind in Spain. But this life 
only lasted a few weeks. The strain 
made me ill. There was nothing for it but to return 
home. 


There my fortunes changed. When I reached 
Barcelona it was to discover that my old teacher, 
Garcia, was about to retire and was on the point of 
sailing for Buenos Aires, where he intended ‘to make 
a new home. I took his place as professor at the 
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Municipal School, also his private pupils and the church 
services. Soon I had more work than I could manage. 


I played the ’cello in several churches as well as at the 
opera, taught at the Conservatoire Liceo and formed a 
string quartet with that fine Belgian violinist, Crick- 
boom. 


I was now nineteen, and for three years I lived 
and worked in Barcelona. 

During the summer of my first 
year engagements slackened, and | 
accepted an engagement to play at 
the Casino at Espinho. My way lay 
through Madrid. I wrote to the Count 
de Morphy acquainting him with all 
that had happened to me since I had 
left Belgium, and hoping that he 
would like to see me. I received an 
affectionate and friendly reply, and 
when I called on him in Madrid our 
past misunderstandings were soon 
dispelled. 

At the Palace I once more played 
my ’cello to Queen Cristina. Saying 
that she would like to give me a 
memento I could ‘ touch,” she in- 
dicated a lovely sapphire set in a 
bracelet she was wearing. I had this stone mounted in 
my bow, where it still remains, a very cherished 
souvenir of this gracious lady. 

At Espinho I had an orchestra of six players. The 
Casino was a favourite gambling 
resort and people came there from 
all parts of Portugal. The music 
we played was apparently appre- 
ciated ; at the end of the season I 
received an invitation from the 
then King and Queen to visit them 
at the Palace at Lisbon. I set out 
in such a state of excitement that 
it never occurred to me they would 
want to hear me play, so I left 
my ‘cello at the hotel. But when 
I arrived, my oversight made a 
good joke, and I stayed on until 
my ’cello, which had been sent for, 
also turned up. 

On my way back to Barcelona 
I again broke my journey at Madrid 
to play at my first concert as a 
solo cellist with orchestra. Tomas 
Breton conducted, and I played 
the Lalo concerto in D. Visiting 
the Queen Mother at the Palace, 
she presented me with a superb Gagliano ’cello. 

The next two years went quickly. I was able to 
save money; once more | determined to brave Paris. 
This time I carried with me a letter of introduction to 
the famous Charles Lamoureux, the conductor of the 


equally famous orchestra of that name. When I was 
shown into Lamoureux’s private office he was at work 
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on the score of Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,”’ which 
he was about to produce for the first time in Paris. 
Lamoureux was so absorbed in the music that he hardly 
noticed me. I excused my presence and gave him the 
letter from the Count de Morphy. Lamoureux read it 
and asked me to come with my ’cello on the following 
day. 

Early the next morning I was again in hisroom. An 
accompanist was waiting for me, but Lamoureux seemed 
as disinclined as the previous day to be disturbed from 
his perusal of Wagner’s score. I suggested that I 
should withdraw until some more opportune time. 
Lamoureux, who suffered from a physical disability 
which made it painful for him to move his body or legs, 
jerked his head and said: ‘‘ Young man, I like you. 
Play!’ His head went over his score again and I 


* 


GRAND OPERA IN 


commenced to play. Soon I could see he was interested. 
He began to give all his attention to the music he was 
hearing. Then, to my astonishment, he painfully and 
slowly raised himself until he stood, and he remained 
standing until I had finished the concerto. Then he 
enthusiastically embraced me, crying: ‘‘ You are going 
to play at my first concert!’ How little did I realise 
that those words opened to me the path to whatever 
success my music has brought me. 

I made my début in Paris in October 1899 with his 
orchestra. I played at a second concert for him. 
Engagements became plentiful. But my happiness 
was dimmed when suddenly, in January 1900, 
Lamoureux died. He had been a great friend to me. 
With his death passed my days of poverty and struggle. 

Paso CaSALs. 


* * 


AMERICA IN 1893 


A Note by SIR ARTHUR BALFOUR, K.B.E. 


S a young man of 18 I lived in Buffalo in the ordinary 

American boarding house where one found young 
fellows engaged in every walk of life from selling hats 
to working as a moulder in.a foundry, which was my 
occupation. Amongst us was Henry Dunman, who 
in his young days had sung the tenor parts in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas in London and the provinces 
and who was a teacher of music. 

It was announced that Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau, 
great impresarios of New York, had decided to give the 
other towns of the States an opportunity of hearing 
Grand Opera on a large scale. 

We young fellows, all of us hard up in those days, 
had many discussions as to whether we could afford to 
buy tickets for the Grand Opera season. We really 
only met together on Sundays as I had to leave at 
5.20 in the morning, and the others all left very early. 
However, I finally announced that really I did not 
think we could afford not to go, but we must find the 
ways and means somehow. 

We found the ways and means by economising on our 
luxuries, cutting out all question of drinking and 
smoking and laundry, for some weeks ahead, and all 
forms of entertainment. 

The operas were ‘‘ The Huguenots,” “‘ Faust,” “Aida,” 
“Carmen,” and “‘ The Magic Flute.” The singers were 
Melba, Nordica, and the mezzo-soprano Bauermeister, 
with Emma Eames and Calvé. The tenors were Jan de 
Reszke and Maurel, and the basses Edward de Reszke 
and Plangon. It is probable that such a cast would 
never be brought together again, and the net result of 
the tour was that the Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau com- 
bination became bankrupt. 


I had never heard Jan de Reszke before, but he was a 
real artist. 
Huguenots.” I did not realise either the beauty or 
refinement of his voice for the first half of the first act. 
Gradually he-warmed up and to my mind, while not so 
powerful a singer as Caruso, was a finer and more 
finished singer. 

Then Plancon as Mephistopheles in ‘‘ Faust”? with 
twenty other devils behind him, with his height of 
6 ft. 2 in. and magnificent Italian-trained voice such as 
one never hears to-day, made a tremendous impression. 
There are very few records of Plancon’s voice, but one 
can still obtain ‘“‘ He who treads the path of duty” 
from ‘“‘ The Magic Flute” and ‘“‘ Nazareth,” and while 
the records themselves are old and not anything like 
the standard of to-day, they give some idea of the 
wonderful liquid Italian production of which he was a 
master. 

Maurel suffered in contrast with Jan de Reszke ; he 
had a beautiful voice of a lighter quality. 

Of course Calvé in ‘“‘Carmen” was magnificent, 
and Melba and Nordica both sang in ‘‘ The Huguenots.” 

We shall never forget these performances, and for 
weeks afterwards our boarding house rang with Grand 
Opera from morning till night. 


There is no doubt about it, Opera which you hear 
under these conditions, for which you make real 
sacrifices owing to the financial necessity of doing so, 
you appreciate and never forget. 

My friend Henry Dunman is still teaching singing in 
Buffalo, although he is now 80 years of age, and when- 
ever I go back there I generally stay with him. 


He saved himself in the beginning of “‘ The | 
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THE GRAMOPHONE IN EDUCATION 


by LESLIE 


T. NECK 


Managing Director of the Columbia Graphophone Company 


HE poet who made the often quoted remark 

about ‘‘the savage breast’ had obviously never 
had practical experience of the matter; or he would 
have known that music has a power only second to 
that of religion itself to rouse quite placid people to 
frenzy. 

Philistines and Devide-dindlie alike seem unable to 
contemplate the musical tastes and inclinations of 
their brethren without becoming 
infuriated. Any record manufac- 
turer can confirm this. 

Has it ever been fully appre- 
ciated that it is all a matter of 
education ? Both H.M.V. and 
Columbia discerned that years 
ago in connection with their 
business. Not necessarily only 
the sort of education that turns 
a ‘“‘low-brow”’ into a “ high- 
brow” in the course of six 
painless lessons by correspond- 
ence: proportionately there are 
almost as many high-brows 
who need education too; but a 
process of broadening, and a 
sharpening of the powers of 





[By courtesy of the Col 


the majority of optional subjects, is left severely alone) ; 
for the rest, contact with music is confined to a hymn 
at morning prayers. And so music as a general subject 
remains in the great number of cases a closed book to 
the scholars and they emerge from school like so many 
new-born kittens, blind to the richness of life. I am 
not going to suggest that music alone would remove 
their purblindness, but the ability to discuss any one 
form of art intelligently must 
clearly obviate what was one of 
the most irritating “‘repressions”’ 
in the young man or woman ofa 
few years ago : self-consciousness 
where any art is concerned. 

It may be said that the so- 
called “popular” music of 
to-day requires no education to 
enable it to be liked by its 
adherents: there are simple 
tunes and a pronounced straight- 
forward rhythm, capable of 
appealing to all and sundry from 
the African native upwards. 
That is a half-truth. Some 
form of discrimination between 
good and bad must be as 


bia Graphoph Co.. Ltd, 





discernment : the fostering of an 
ability to understand and appre- 
ciate music at its relative value: to see and acknowledge 
that “ good music” is not confined to’any one category 
of music. 

If music is not more and more to become divided 
sharply into two divisions, one labelled (odiously) 
“classical”? and the other (equally odiously) 
popular,” this education is vitally necessary. It 
may be, and usually has been till now, in the form of 
self-education : but self-education in any sphere is a 
two-edged implement, and the man or woman who 
has the strength of mind to reach out after it is not 
always strong enough to avoid becoming a prig. The 
impulse, too, is rare: and when it comes at all, does 
so at a comparatively late stage in our development : 
most of us would have emerged from our school-days 
utterly uneducated and illiterate but for the “ learning ” 
that had been rammed into us. 

“Catch ’em young!” is then a terse summing up 
of the best manner in which to ensure this ‘‘ education 
of appreciation ” of music. Many a school curriculum 
leaves, even to-day, no place for music, or else makes 
concession to the gradual change by providing “ musical 
instruction” as an optional subject (which, as with 


necessary here as_ elsewhere: 
“liking” is surely not entirely 
a matter of unreasoned instincts. 

The development, therefore, of a critical faculty, 
or the ability to appreciate music, contributes towards 
the greater enjoyment of good music of all kinds. And 
with such equipment, the ever-widening gulf which 
seems to divide “serious” from “ popular’? must 
gradually disappear, and, incidentally, the market for 
music of the great masters widen proportionately. 

To many this cultivation of musical taste may seem 
to be an unattainable ideal, but it may interest readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE to know that both Columbia 
and H.M.V., having discerned the need for it some 
twelve years or so ago, went right in to achieve it by 
creating their Educational Departments. Great though 
the difficulties of these departments have been, and 
although the rewards of their labour may seem slow 
to materialise, and even a little uncertain, they have 
been working with the greatest enthusiasm in the 
fulfilment of the task they have set themselves. 

Both companies have in fact had lecturers consistently 
visiting all grades of schools, not only with the object 
of instructing the children musically but of demon- 
strating to the teachers themselves how the instruction 
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can be given most effectively with the assistance of a 
gramophone. Valuable work has been done too in 
persuading the authorities to allow music to become 
an integral part of the curriculum. 

At first (and quite naturally) the visits of these 
lecturers were received askance: but such was their 
effect that as time went on they became increasingly 
welcome and sought after, and the staffs of the Edu- 
cational Departments (the two are now combined) 
are now much in demand for Teachers’ Vacational 
‘Courses and for similar gatherings. 

I have referred to these workers as ‘‘ lecturers,”’ but 
I hope that that will not convey to anyone’s mind 
that their methods of going about their difficult tasks 
are of a kind far above the heads of their audiences. 
They realise too well the danger of boring the children 
and so creating what may possibly be a permanent 
distaste for music. There is no need for me here to 
do more than give the merest indication of their line 
of approach; I do not doubt that some readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE will have encountered, in one 
form or other, evidence of their activities. By means 
of the gramophone, music is revealed to the children 


* 


Oddments 


If you have children to think 
of in choosing Christmas presents 
do not fail to hear the set of 
**Kidkord”’ stories about 
animals at the Zoo which are 
issued by the British Homophone 
Co. Ltd. They are eight-inch 
records with coloured pictures, 
costing 9d. each, and are par- 
ticularly suitable for the younger 
children. But even grown-ups 
may learn something. Do you 
know, for instance, how penguins 
hatch their eggs? 

It would be easier for us to 
praise these animal records if 
both Editors were not interested in the teller of the tales ! 

Among reviews unavoidably held over till next- month 
are the Regal Scots Supplement (MR700-706), the Regal Irish 
Supplement (MR682-699) and the Columbia Scots Supplement 
(DB963-8). These should on no account be overlooked by 
those who enjoy Scottish and Irish records, for there are many 
gems among them. 

Helen Henschel’s Lieder Recital (Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Wolf) is‘to-morrow, Friday, the 2nd, at 8.45 p.m., at 
The Ballet Club, 2a, Ladbroke Road, Notting Hill Gate. 

Adila Fachiri and Kathleen Long, each of whom has made 
records for the N.G.S. in the past, are giving a sonata recital at 
the Wigmore Hall on the 9th at 8.30 p.m. The Bach Sonata in 
C minor No. 4, Mozart’s Sonata in E flat major (K380), and 
Schumann’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 121, make an enticing 
programme. 

The Recorded Music Library, which lends records at the 
rate of ten a month to its members for an annual four-guinea 
subscription, has at least surmounted the difficulties of the last 
fifteen months and seems to be fairly established among those 
readers who are willing to use only non-ferrous needles. We 





to have form and structure, and they are invited to 
write down or sing tunes they themselves have put 
together on an approved model. In this way music 
is given a new and deeper interest. Later they are 
introduced to orchestral music, are shown the analogy 
between the instrumental tone-colours and the artist’s 
palette, and so are enabled to discern beauties which 
were previously concealed. 

And so, it can confidently be hoped, more and more 
school-children are to-day becoming better equipped 
for the just appreciation of music than their predecessors 
of ten or twenty years ago. In other words, music is 
no longer remaining a closed book to the majority, 
and the gulf that separates the classes of music-lover 
is slowly being spanned. 

In the light of this work, is it to be considered boastful 
for the gramophone industry to claim a small share 
in the development of what might well be called a 
national work ? 

Readers of Toe GRAMOPHONE will, I am sure, agree 
that so long as the gramophone industry is inspired by 
such ideals it is worthy of some esteem from the public 
which it strives to serve. L. T.N. 


hailed it at the beginning as an- 
swering a long-felt want, and now 
we congratulate it on its vigorous 
survival. 

The British Drama League 
has nobly undertaken the pre- 
paration of dialect records such 
as have often been demanded in 
these columns and elsewhere. 
The first edition (twelve 12in. 
records) will be sold only to 
guarantors of three guineas for 
the set ; but they will be avail- 
able to the public thereafter at 
ahigher price. However, all that 
is important at the moment 
is that you should write for 
particulars to The Secretary, 
British Drama League, 8, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 

From Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb Ltd. come this month 
miniature scores of Corelli’s Concerto Grosso No. 1 in D major 
and Concerto Grosso, Op. 3, No. 8, in A minor, costing 2s. each. 

Since the note on earlier Celebrity Articles, appended to 
Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s article on Gerhardt last month, led to 
unexpected big sales of back numbers—the small stock of 
some of them was quickly exhausted—it may be advisable to 
correct a reference to Mr. Potter’s Caruso articles on p. 206. 
The date should have been 1931, not 1932. 

The Revd. L. D. Griffith, who was the originator of the 
Lifebelt vogue in pre-electric days, writes to ask whether many 
of our readers still use a lifebelt on their old gramophones. He 
does. Probably many of our present readers do not even know 
what a lifebelt is, gramophonically speaking. 

Joseph Szigeti, whose records of the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto were reviewed last month, writes that he made a 
record in the Columbia studio at Holmbush (Australia) last 
August containing Szymanowski’s The Fountains of Arethusa, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Flight of the Bumble Bee, and Stravinsky’s 
Pastorale. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


PAST AND PRESENT RECORDS COMPARED-—III 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


FIND that I shall now have to deviate somewhat 

from the course marked out by my earliest articles. 
The last two for the year 1924 became more general 
in character and dealt with oratorio as well as opera. 
Besides, the selections made for me were by no means 
exhaustive, and did not nearly cover the whole of the 
ground as they probably would if I were beginning the 
same task over again to-day. Thus in January, 1925, 
I talked about Mozart, and dwelt upon the shameful 
neglect of his operas that had been shown in this 
country during the thirty years preceding the War, 
and even during the period 1888-1924 covered by the 
late Richard Northcott’s brochure, Covent Garden and 
the Royal Opera. The total number of performances 
therein set down was as follows: Don Giovanni, 104 ; 
Marriage of Figaro, 28; Magic Flute,12; Il Seraglio, 1 ; 
and Bastien et Bastienne, 3. These figures did not, of 
course, include the Mozart operas given elsewhere by 
the Beecham Company, by the B.N.O.C., or by the Carl 
Rosa Company in the provinces ; but, even with these 
added, it would have been a poor showing compared 
with the totals reached abroad. 

Happily our interest in Mozart has vastly increased 
since then ; though I doubt whether the demand for the 
gramophone records of his music has extended to the 
operas in nearly the same proportion as to the 
symphonies, the concertos and the quartets. To 
enlarge the demand for operatic records there exists 
only one potent incentive, and that is to perform the 
operas themselves. The effect of the constant succes- 
sion of concert and wireless performances upon the 
instrumental section can be judged by a glance at the 
gramophone catalogues. Mention of the latter, by the 
way, reminds me that in my recent searches for the 
newer Mozart records I have been struck, not to say 
puzzled, by the variety of the English titles bestowed 
upon the same pieces. I ask, how is the uninitiated or 
uninstructed tyro to recognise one from the other, or, 
if they be identical, to discover the fact ? The main 
cause of the trouble is that our native artists use at 
their discretion any one of three versions, viz., the 
Novello, the Boosey, or the American Schirmer 
editions, or perhaps for Le Nozze di Figaro the transla- 
tion of Professor Dent, which I fancy is not yet pub- 
lished. The only way to avoid this confusion is to 
identify each piece by adding in brackets its familiar 
Italian title. The German titles give no help in this 
matter, and very often they differ as well. 

The solitary Mozart number that I reviewed in my 
article for January, 1925, was Susanna’s aria, Deh vieni 
non tardar, the singers being Marcella Sembrich (H.M.V. 
DB433), Selma Kurz (H.M.V. DB500), Graziella Pareto 
(H.M.V. DB567), Lucrezia Bori (H.M.V. DB153), and 


Kathleen Destournel (Voc. C01087). Of these not one 
remains for sale in the ordinary way now—perhaps 
for the sufficient reason that all were more or less open 
to criticism, through one fault or another which 
modern recording methods would have helped the 
singer to avoid. In the interpretative sense Marcella 
Sembrich or Selma Kurz could not possibly have been 
improved upon in the rendering of this ‘‘ very exacting 
as well as divinely beautiful air.’”” On the other hand, 
infinitely better tonal results have been obtainable in 
the up-to-date recording of Elisabeth Schumann 
(H.M.V. DB1011), of the late Meta Seinemeyer (Parlo. 
E11130), or, in English, of Isobel Baillie (Col. 9373). 
I have already spoken in high terms of each of these. 

Nearly a year slipped by before I returned to the 
subject which I had so much at heart, and then | 
treated it fairly exhaustively in the articles which 
appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE of December, 1925, and 
February, 1926, under the title of ‘‘ The Supremacy of 
Mozart.” That is to say, I did my best with the avail- 
able material, for the whole collection, as I complained 
at the time, was anything but a representative one and 
did not nearly cover the whole of the ground. Needless 
to say, it consisted entirely of pre-electric work, some 
of it what we should now regard as mere antiques of 
the art of reproduction and interesting solely on account 
of the artists who made them. Taking first Le Nozze 
di Figaro, | found the Non so pit of Amelita Galli- 
Curci and Elisabeth Schumann “ incredibly unlike 
Mozart ”’ and the latter’s Voi che sapete “‘ spasmodic and 
over-sentimentalized.”” I liked Frieda Hempel’s read- 
ing of the page’s song, also the Dove sono of Claire Dux 
and Lotte Lehmann, both of whom sang Deh vieni 
delightfully enough to make one regret that their 
efforts are passés. There is still, however, consolation, 
to be had in Lotte Lehmann’s Heil’ge Quelle (Porgi 
amor) (Parlo. R20054) and Elisabeth Rethberg’s ditto 
(Parlo. RO20115), both of which stand in the first rank 
of post-electric singing, together with the Dove sono in 
two parts of Meta Seinemeyer already referred to. The. 
Non pix andrai of Battistini and Sammarco were quite 
good enough to have deserved a better fate; and.so 
were the duets Crudel, perché, and Che soave zeffiretto 
sung respectively by Farrar and Scotti and by Emma 
Eames and Sembrich. 

By far the best new record of Voi che sapete is the one 
sung in German (/hr die thr Triebe, Parlo. R886) by 
Louise Helletsgriiber, noticed by me in April, 1931. It 
is quite perfect in its way. This soprano has done 
equally well on the reverse side with Non so piu, but 
not in Italian, for which language I admire in about 
the same degree either Elisabeth Schumann’s (H.M.V. 
DA844), which has coupled with it the lovely Venite, 
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inginocchiatevi ; or Conchita Supervia’s (Parlo. R20077) ; 
or Gitta Alpar’s (Parlo. R20082). Of the old lot, the 
Voi che sapete of Frieda Hempel (H.M.V. DA675) is 
still listed ; but I did not care for its pallid tone and 
lukewarm expression before, nor do I like it any better 
now. It is hard to choose between the Porgi amor of 
Florence Austral (H.M.V. D1446) and that of Miriam 
Licette (Col. DX130), for both are excellent in tone and 
phrasing; while the latter singer is impeccable in 
Dove sono (Col. 9436). Again, the choice between the 
Voi che sapete of Rosa Pampanini (Col. D1605) and 
that of Isobel Baillie (English, Col. 9373) may be 
guided chiefly by lingual considerations. If you feel 
any particular desire to hear the same familiar air sung 
in French there is the latest Parlophone record of Lily 
Pons (RO20153), which I praised so recently as 
October, 1931 ; or if you are pining for German versions 
of Now your days and And so, my lord, you’d fain dance, 
they are to be had in the admirable examples of Gerhard 
Hiisch (Parlo. R1122). At the same time I can once more 
express appreciation of the refreshing vigour of the 
two Figaro airs as sung by Mariano Stabile (on Col. 
L1285); or, if you vote for English, the alternative 
versions of Non piu andrai presented by Peter Dawson 
(Now your days, H.M.V. C1401) and John Brownlee 
(So, Sir Page, H.M.V. D1396). Between these last 
four records there is little to choose, though for actual 
beauty of tone I prefer the Stabile. 


And now we come to Don Giovanni. I need not 
reiterate my praises of Chaliapine’s Madamina, ul 
catalogo, either for what it was in 1925 or for the splendid 
re-recording(H.M.V. DA994)that was issued in January, 
1929; anyhow, you would select the latter. Peter 
Dawson’s has disappeared, along with the La ci darem 
of Farrar and Scotti and a long string of Batti, battis 
and Vedrai carinos, of Il mio tesoros and Dalla sua 
paces, etc., which it would take too long to enumerate 
here. Elisabeth Schumann has, I am glad to say, 
replaced her former German versions of Batti, batti and 
Vedrai carino with up-to-date Italian ones (H.M.V. 
DB946 and DA845) which are in every respect an 
improvement. The Fin ch’an del vino and Serenade 
of Tita Ruffo find a satisfactory substitute in those of 
Mariano Stabile (Col. D1612), although the brand of 
origin is changed ; and, truth to tell, I consider the 
latter’s Serenade far more in accord with tradition. In 
the same category, yet standing absolutely alone, is the 
superb rendering of Donna Anna’s Or sai chi l’onore by 
Frida Leider (H.M.V. D1547), which had not, I think, 
been previously recorded. I reviewed it in March, 
1929, together with the air from Gluck’s Armide on the 
same disc, and have nothing further to add to the 
eulogium which I wrote then. 

Otherwise it must be regretfully admitted that the 
recording of Don Giovanni is not making the further 
progress that it ought to. Of the familiar but ever- 
exquisite La ci darem there are only English versions 
by Miriam Licette and Dennis Noble (Col. 9503) or 
Alice Moxon and Stuart Robinson (H.M.V. B3430) ; 


while the two airs of Don Ottavio are similarly repro- 
duced by the solitary efforts of Heddle Nash (Col. 9880), 
or, going abroad for others, the smooth German 
specimen of Max Hirzel (Parlo. E10918). I must not 
omit the artistic Mi tradi of Miriam Licette (Col. 9911), 
which so few sopranos have a true idea about; and 
there must not escape notice two other capital 
Madaminas besides Chaliapine’s—to wit, those of Julian 
Giuliani (Parlo. E10963) and Gerhard Hiisch (Parlo. 
R1165). 


I pass on to The Magic Flute. It will be remembered 
that Mozart’s operatic swan-song, produced only three 
months before he died, was composed to a German 


libretto, and it was for that reason that I wrote (in | 


February, 1926), ‘““I would under all circumstances 
advise my readers to lend a willing ear to gramophone 
records of this opera sung in the German language.” 
The pick of the available group—no longer available, 
alas |—were records by Frieda Hempel, Maria Ivogiin, 


Pol Plangon, Emmy Bettendorf, Delia Reinhardt, | 


Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, Selma Kurz, 
Emma Eames, Emilio Gogorza, Leo Slezak, Friedrich 
Schorr, Paul Bender, and Heinrich Schlusnus (what a 
constellation !); others were by Evelyn Scotney, 
Sabine Meyen, Luella Melius, Zenaida Jurjevskaya, 
Tudor Davies, Robert Radford, Marcel Journet, Alfred 
Jerger, and Ernesto Badini. I will not for a moment 
pretend that we can beat this to-day either numerically 
or for individual excellence. I only wonder that there 
should not have been some re-recordings by artists still 
on the active list ; for, with the exception of Robert 
Radford’s O Isis (H.M.V. E78) and Tudor Davies’s 
Loveliness beyond compare (H.M.V. E401), the whole 
collection seems to have “ gone by the board.” Which 
is the greater pity because, speaking generally, it is in 
the singing of The Magic Flute that the present com- 
pares least favourably with the past. 


The new records in current circulation I have only 
space left just to enumerate. Thus, in the H.M.V. 
catalogue will be found recent recordings by Ewald 
Bohmer (Papageno airs in German, B3781); by Ivar 
Andrésen (O Isis and Osiris and Within these sacred 
walls in German, C1625); and Ezio Pinza (Possenti 
Numi in Italian, DB1088), all three good. In the 
Columbia are those of Anna Guglielmetti (Gli angui 
@ inferno, L2045), clever and brilliant ; of Heddle Nash 
(Tamino airs, 9228), smooth and well sustained; of 
Norman Allin (Within this hallowed dwelling, 9802), 
broad and dignified; and the duet Manly heart, by 
Miriam Licette and Dennis Noble. In the Parlophone 
are comprised those of Lily Pons (Queen of Night, 
RO20153, and Pamina’s air, R20163), both splendid ; 
of Gerhard Hiisch (Papageno airs, R979 and E11046), 
quite unsurpassable ; of Ivar Andrésen (Sarastro airs, 
E10574), ditto ; of Emanuel List (O Jsis, R1215), first- 
rate ; and, lastly, of Michael Szekély (In diesen heiligen 
Hallen, E10939), “jerky and explosive.” But in 
these, after all, there is a redeeming proportion of 
superlatives. 
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Caruso Redivivus 

The announcement made exclusively in Toe GraMo- 
PHONE for October regarding the resuscitation of the 
cld Caruso records, with amplified tone and ‘modern 
orchestral accompaniments, has beén promptly verified 
and followed up by an issue from the H.M.V. factory 
of the new record itself. 
marvellous—something on which to congratulate every- 
one concerned, It is curious that this fulfilment of 
a long-existing wish of mine should have come almost 
simultaneously with the publication of the above series 
of articles, and I sincerely hope that some of the past 
recordings therein mentioned will be treated to the 
same clever method of repro- 
duction. The success of the 
Caruso example in many 
respects exceeds my highest 
expectations. 

The first point to observe is 
that the voice, whilst retaining 
all its old beauty of quality, is 
now brought out with abundant 
power. The balance between 
it and the orchestra is carefully 
preserved and discreetly gradu- 
ated so as to be strong when 
the well-remembered tones are 
at their loudest ; and then they 
are very rich and _ resonant 
indeed. They may sound less 
powerful, less noisy than the 
modern recordings give us, but 
on this very account I infinitely 
prefer them. At any rate, they 
are pure Caruso; about that 
there can be no mistake, and 
the effect. of reticence is not 
unwelcome. 

In M’appari (formerly num- 
bered 05212, but now DB1802) all his wonted grace 
and suavity of phrasing is conspicuously manifested ; 
while in Vesta la giubba (formerly DB111, but now 
coupled with M’appari) one hears adequate force and 
lire in every salient passage. In both cases another great 
point that strikes one is the total absence of scratching 
or blasting or any of the mechanical blemishes of the 
early days. On the whole, therefore, this valuable 
experiment should lead to important consequences, and 
| look forward to listening at an early date to the sug- 
gested revivals of records by Patti, Melba, Tamagno, 
and other famous singers. 


The Opera Merger 

A few days after the issue last month of the official 
statement with reference to the agreement reached 
between the various operatic organisations, I had a 
conversation with Colonel Eustace Blois, who had just 
returned to town from Edinburgh. There he had 
been listening to what he described as the finest per- 


Cc 


The resulting effect’ is truly: 






CARUSO 


formance of Tristan that he:had ever -héard given in. 
English. He expatiated on the extraordinary enérgy and 
spirit which Sir Thomas Beecham had thrown into his 


- conducting and the splendid singing of Miss Florence 


Austral and Mr. Walter Widdop.: He thought that Sir 
Thomas had recaptured all and more of his youthful 
vigour, and for that reason was doubly glad that he 
would be joining the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate 
as its Artistic Director. He did not anticipate the least 
trouble about obtaining from the Court of Chancery 
the authority for the release of the funds subscribed 
for the Imperial League of Opera. All the preliminary 
negotiations had been settled for linking up these 
organizations with those of the 
a Old Vic-Sadler’s Wells and, 
a RS oe | he also hoped, the Carl Rosa 
-- ~~ Company. I put no indiscreet 
ee E questions, however, about the 
; precise part that the B.B.C. 
would play in the maintenance 
of the so-called State subsidy 
for opera; but I gather that 
the Broadcasting Corporation, 
and not the Treasury, will take 
over. the entire liability, and 
furnish whatever financial sup- 
port the new “ National Opera 
Council” -is likely to obtain 
from extraneous sources. The 
contributions of the B.B.C. for 
operatic relays have now, in- 
deed, become absolutely essen- 
tial for the vitality of the whole 
united undertaking. 

With regard to the share of 
the provinces in all this, I can 
only repeat what I said when | 
originally propo3sed in_ these 
columns the fusion of the various 
operatic interests, namely, that the Carl Rosa Company, 
as the oldest and best known of the whole group, should 
be allowed its fair proportion of big towns, and so 
enabled to pursue uninterruptedly the long and honour- 
able work which it has carried on since the days of Carl 
Rosa and more especially under its recent efficient 
management. The Vic-Wells enterprise so ably directed 
by Miss Lilian Baylis has a sufficiently heavy task to 
perform in London. HERMAN KLEIN. 


** Ring” Motives 

The three new records issued by that most valuable 
institution the International Educational Society 
consist of lectures by our valued reviewer and contri- 
butor Mr. Peter Latham on The Leading Motives of 
Wagner’s ‘* Ring ” (Columbia D40196-8, 12in., 4s. each), 
with piano illustrations. They have not yet arrived 
for review, but incomplete Wagnerites do not need 
to be urged to hear them at the first opportunity. 
Mr. Peter Latham is bound to have made a good job 
of his exacting task. 
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MONDAY 


By GRAHAM LEGGE 


February 30 


WIRELESS PROGRAMME 





The Editor announces a programme under the auspices of THE GRAMOPHONE to be broadcast from any railway station 





10.15 THE DAILY SERVICE 
exploded by CANON BALL 


10.35} CHIME SIGNAL, EDITOR’s 
OFFICE 


(The Cuckoo denotes the half-hour). A 
Ripping Forecast 


10.4§-11.0 “ TECHNICAL TALK ”— 
XIII 


“ How to sharpen a fibre without a cutter ” 
by Prof. Grvvy Tupp 


A CONCERT 
of Gramophone Records 
Presented by 


Tue Pucca REcorD Co. Ltp., of London & 
Paris, including some recent issues of foreign 
recordings in the Pucca-JoLLty Sure series 


12.0 


1.0 THE SALON (BAR) ORCHESTRA 


directed by R. U. Beary, 
relayed from the Canteen 


In Cellar Cool...................0.006 Sham Payne 
Handel’s Lager 

Dance of the Seven Ales... Wunne Toomenny 
Selection, Boosey Ballads 

Ale! Smiling Morn.................. Pawe Twine 
Bitter Sweet (‘‘ As you like it ’’) 

Drink, drink, Brother, drink ... Weingartner 


Dance of the Tumblers......... E. Magination 
to 3 | Saeeamee Ophea Bremer ems Watt Sinette 
2.0 (S)Licut Music 
relayed from the Motor EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA 
a RRR RE toting eatntpie: Vox Saul 
Morris Dances, Selection ......... arr. M. Gee 
eee 5. vinvessis ceed doves tissececs L. Viss 


If Fiat a talking picture of you...... S. Hicks 
Humber-neath the Arches...... Stan Darred 
The Hillman of the Mountains...Wren Hult 


2.30 BROADCAST TO SCHOOLS 
“* Music ” 

(a) Beginner’s Course: HERMAN KLEIN on 
Beethoven String Quartets 

(6) Intermediate Course: PEPPERING on the 
genius of Henry Hall 

(c) Advanced Course: Epcar Jackson on 
the perfection of Louis Armstrong’s art 

[Dear Reader, the sequence of the courses 
is only representative of general opinion 
on these matters] 


3-30 AUCTION SALE 


of Various desirable properties that THE 
GRAMOPHONE has accumulated and is 
anxious to clear. Cash or terms 





A MISCELLANY 


To-might at 9.35 
<> 


Being a collection of Tripe, Hash and 
other Blather chosen and distracted 
for broadcasting 


Entry of the Gods into 
Valhalla 


The Writer entering the Editor’s Office 


As Pants the Heart 
The Ascending of a Descending Escalator 


Three excerpts from 
** Tl Trovatore ” 


(a) Fierce Flames 
(b) Tempest of the Heart 
(c) Miserere 


Depicting the coaxing of a fibre with 
Chaliapine 


Chanson sans Parasole 


(or more generally known as “ Singing 
in the Rain ’’) 


Grieg Memories 
Arranged for the banned 


Aria, “Che gelida Manina ” 


From ‘‘ The Marriage of Eskimo ” 
By I. C. Kouip 


a 














“ SNACK ” (Arthur Meale) 
at the Organ of Mr. Two Swords 


4.45 


Ocean, thy mighty monster......... C. Bilious 


aremeewen). 6. 2251.....e X. Curzionists 
Re RG cniicksibes <0 Sh digte tad O.I. Mill 





5.15 THE CHILDREN’S Hour 


Songs by GRAMOPHONE contributors and 
other humorous interludes 


6.0 GENERAL SNOOZE BULLETIN: 


Exchange Telegraph, Press Button B, and 
Central Heating 


6.30 CONFOUNDATIONS OF MusICc 
Beethoven Sonatas: (h) Op. 0013 Extens. 
I, 2, 3,4 
Moonlight, Starlight, Sunlight & Lifebuoy 
Arranged and played by the 
HULBERT BROTHERS 
on the Zimbuka and Quilt 


7.0 TIME TABLE TALK 
by CHRISTOPHER STONE 


7.30 “WHAT THE OTHER LISTENER 
THINKs ”* by Mr. W. J. TURNER 


7.45 CONTRADICTORY TALK 
by Mr. B. Late Home 


8.0 SYMPATHY CONCERT 


THE ROYAL PHILANTHROPIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Sir HENRY Woop 
Leader, Leslie Woodgate 
Overture, the Timber Merchant of Venice 


; Charpentier 
Aufschwung (Soaring)................0600+ Mills 
My Song of the Nile......... Hammeritin Harty 
MNO VA ORS osccis..ccegeseseasons Chopin 
UMS CM PUR ook ities les ecccesesedeas Stainer 


9.0 ‘“‘ The Second Snooze ” 


Weather and News: Shipping Forecast for 
Monkey-boat owners 


9.15 ISLES AND GRAMOPH-ISLES 
by COMPTON MACKENZIE 


9.30 ** HAZARD ” 


W.R.A. and TERPANDER discuss Strawinsky 


9.35 “A MISCELLANY ” 


For further information turn to the page 
preceding the next—last column but one 


10.35 DANCE MUSIC 

Written by Edgar Jackson, arranged by 
Edgar Jackson, announced by Edgar 
Jackson and incidentally played by Edgar 
Jackson 


10.40 ‘TELEVISION TRANSMISSION 
by the Bards Process 
‘** Gramophone Contributors and Staff ” 


10.41 CLosE DOWN 
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GRAMO 


-POEMS 


A New Game for Low-brows 


by JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 
Author of “ Melody and the Lyric,” ‘“ Canadian Folksongs, Old and New,” ete. 


EVERAL times in the last few years I have been confined 

to hospital with a portable gramophone as chief source of 
entertainment (soft tone needles only permitted), and for my 
own pastime have evolved the game described in the following 
lines. Considering the vast number of people who have not 
enjoyed any elaborate musical education but who like good 
music in which there is a dominant melody, this game seems to 
offer a new field for musical appreciation, and in this opinion I 
have received much encouragement. 

Briefly, the procedure is as follows :— 


Take some instrumental number with a dominant melody 
which has given you a thrill on first hearing it, then purchase a 
gramophone record by an outstanding performer. Play this 
six or seven times under conditions of absolute quiet, and, almost 
subconsciously, words expressing your reaction to the music 
will come into mind. In my own experience the words take 
the form of verse—either free verse or rhymed, according to the 
form of the melody. They express my mental reaction and 
understanding of the music. Then I check up with the printed 
score, and if I am not already familiar with any traditions 
associated with the composition or anything that may throw 
light on the composer’s intention, I read up on the subject. 

In this way the music is indelibly impressed on my memory. 
However subconscious these verses may be, I have created 
something instead of remaining a passive listener. 

Composers who lend themselves particularly to this pastime 
are Schubert, Chopin and Schumann, but I have also had 
interesting results with Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Bizet. It is essential to confine oneself to 
compositions that have produced a definite thrill when first 
heard. One is reminded of Shelley’s dictum. 

“A man cannot say ‘I will compose poetry,’ the greatest 
poet even cannot say it, for the mind in creation is as a fading 
coal, which some invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, 
awakens to transitory brightness.” 

Those who are wedded to ‘“‘ absolute music ” and the doctrine 
that instrumental music should be appreciated without any 
reference to words may scoff at this method of musical apprecia- 
tion, but there is no compulsion in this matter—no one need 
try it who does not want to. In the course of many demon- 
strations of my own productions of such subconscious verse, 
I have found a friendly response from unexpected quarters. 
On one occasion when giving a demonstration to a group of 
musicians in Toronto, I recognised a well-known exponent of 
Chopin in the audience, and apologised for my temerity in 
translating into words Chopin’s Etude in A flat. At the end 
of the demonstration this pianist came up to me and said, 
“You are perfectly right; Chopin had no storyin mind when 
he composed this Htude, and knew no English, but, damn it all, 
your words are going to run in my head next time I play it.” 

Another group of possible antagonists are those who dis- 
believe in free verse, or at least claim that there is no musical 
foundation for free verse. This is no place to enter into a 
controversy on the comparative merits of rhymed or free verse, 
even though one can prove that Debussy wrote his own free 
verse strictly corresponding to his own musical phrasing. On 
that account I suggest coining a new word for these subcon- 
scious productions, namely Gramo-Poems, leaving it to the 
purists to rage like the heathen over such an appellation. 

I venture to give a specimen written to Pablo Casals’ 
rendering of Schumann’s Trdumerei, a number which was 


voted in a recent competition as the World’s most popular 
composition. Possibly other words may have been written to 
it, but I never came across them. 

Here, too, follow other Gramo-Poems without the music, 
which your readers may care to follow while listening to the 
gramophone records. These are not submitted as anything 
more than the reaction of a particular listener. My real hope 
is that others may try this game for themselves. 


Crimerei 


»,? 
Mheomana Op S%r 7 
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AIR ON THE G STRING 
from Suite No. 3 in D JoHN SEBASTIAN Bacu 


Long thro’ the night I hear a trembling tune 

Softly by some hidden channel steal into my 
very inner thought, 

And there lingering, holding me so I must lend 
my heart. 

So once again returns the trembling tune 

Softly by old hidden channel stealing to my 
very inner thought, 

And there lingering, holding me so I must 
lend my heart. 
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Now I remember the singer— 

Who could ever modulate in lovelier melting 
intonation, 

Singing on a languorous night in June? 


Sweet across the spun-silver moonlight floated 
her tender song, 

Song of faith and rapture of love. 

Deep within my heart of hearts lingers the 
tune 

Echoing sweet music, 

Haunting music sounding clear, infinitely 
tender, echoing love. 


ETUDE IN A FLAT 
Opus 25, No. 1 CHOPIN 


When a lover comes a-wooing 

With his song a maid pursuing, 

Shall she all-too-soon be tender, 

To his serenade surrender ? 

When a lover comes a-wooing 

He may sing to her undoing, 

Though perchance a faithful lover, 
Loving only under cover. 

Though she know his suit is winning, 
Let her not forsake her spinning, 
Hold him close that he may linger 
Like a thread around her finger. 
When he swears his soul is burning, 
Keep the wheel serenely turning ; 
Hold his heart with hope a-throbbing 
While her own heart he is robbing. 
When the testing time is done, then 
Bind him surely as a lover, 

Listen kindly to his wooing, 

At the altar vows renewing. 

So the maiden sits a-spinning, 

Ever spinning —— 
Spin—spin—spin—spinning 
Spinning—spinning—spin—spinning ! 





PRELUDE IN A FLAT 
CHOPIN 

When in the chill of November, 
All the months you remember, 
Apple-scented September 
Is the sweetest you know. 
It is then in the clover 
Every bee is a rover, 
Every juice running over, 
Ripe and mellow in flow. 
Soon harvest is done, 


Cooler nights have begun, 
Sapphire blue is the sky, 





And high are the clouds 
No rainy days, 
Sun with a kindly glow : 
Never roses so rare, 
And so tranquil the air, 
Now no rough winds blow. 




































Apple-scented September 

Of the months you remember 
In the chill of November 

Is the sweetest you know. 


By moonlight you tarry 

So, as you finger a ring, 

With the girl you would marry, 

Her whom you met in the Spring—— 
Courting—winning—wedding—— 

And the time from the chime 

Of the low-noted clock in the hal! 

Every hour you recall, 

Every hour you recall—— 


One : In each smouldering ember 
Two: As you gaze you remember 
Three: That the month of September 
Four: Has the song you would sing ; 


Five: When all midsummer madness 
Siz: Now is sober’d in gladness 
Seven: With no hint yet of sadness 


Eight: That the winter may bring 
Nine: With only the toll 
Of the hour 


As it falls 
Ten 
Tolls 
Seven—eight—nine—ten 
Eleven: 
And it will not be long 
to the end of the year. 
ADAGIETTO. 
from L’Arlésienne Suite GEORGES Bizet 


So long ago—ah ! how moving to remember !—— 

You came, I heard you lilting, 

And there leapt into my life the flame of love. 

You were dark-eyed, decorous and slender, 

All nut-brown and lovely, all winsome and tender ; 
And honey-sweet the voice in which you sang ; 

And when the song had ended, passionately, 

Life resolved in cinders, desolate-—— 

So very long ago, and sweet to remember. 

“* How long ago? ’’—So long, so long, so long, long ago. 


JoHN Mcrray GIBBON 
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THE H.M.V. CONNOISSEUR CATALOGUE 


THIRD ISSUE 


New “ Otello,” “ Carmen’ 


HE compilation of the Connoisseurs’ 

Catalogue is growing apace. Its 
commercial value may not be profit- 
ably demonstrated until we experience 
the complete re-establishment of 
world-prosperity, but in the meantime, 
the artistic merit of the scheme is 
being everywhere recognized. The 
gramophone societies, we may be sure, 
are keeping a sharp look-out for 
interesting additions to their winter 
programmes, and, unless I am much 
mistaken, they will greedily seize upon 
one of real importance that is being 
made available this month—I refer 
tothe H.M.V. Album fresh from La Scala of Verdi’s glorious opera 
Otello. It was anything but an easy work to record ; in fact, 
look where you will in the current modern repertory, you will 
not find one more difficult to reproduce faithfully and accurately 
on a series of gramophone discs. It simply abounds with traps 
and pitfalls. It requires a combined art of stage and studio 
such as has not hitherto been attained ; thoughit might, I think, 
have been exemplified so long ago as the July of 1889 at our 
own Lyceum Theatre, had the microphone and the rest of the 
recording accessories been available then as they are to-day. 
For that performance of Otello for the first time in England, 
under the great Faccio, of Milan, with Tamagno and Maurel 
in their original rSles of Otello and Iago, was also very nearly 
as perfect, as free from blemish, as the one that now reaches 
us from La Scala through a different and much less expensive 
medium. 

Happily this is one of the cases where there is no need to 
waste one’s energy over comparisons with the past, since here, 
let me assure you, the present has in nearly every way the best 
of it. Happily, again, there is evidence in these sixteen records 
(H.M.V. C2413-28) that somehow bygone models have not 
been forgotten, much less ignored. How it has been managed 
I cannot say, but the tenor, Fusati, has unquestionably con- 
trived to achieve the finest imitation of the voice and manner 
of Tamagno that I have yet heard. Nature and art alike have 
assisted him in the process, for he must be a great deal too 
young to have ever listened to the famous tenore robusto in 
proprid persona, and kl doubt whether the latter’s few pre- 
electric records would have enabled him to do the trick. 
Anyhow, he revives the great Otello with amazing fidelity, 
and that is good enough for me. It would have been hardly 
short of miraculous had Granforte got so near to the Maurel 
tone and the ineffable style of the original Iago. He possesses, 
however, an admirable method and an intensely dramatic 
manner of his own which fulfil every needful purpose. Had his 
voice been more unlike Fusati’s in quality a better contrast 
might have been the result. As it is, the ‘‘ onesto Iago” 
sounds most of the time quite as honest as his master. Yet 
in spite of that, their scenes together carry a genuine air of 
conviction and the full measure of tonal grandeur that Verdi 
intended. The dramatic atmosphere is conveyed with wonder- 


ful power, more especially in big outbursts like the Esultatevi, 
the Brindisi, the Credo, the Addio, sante memorie, and the 
great climax of the third act. 

But not the voices alone, the superb choruses and ensembles, 
or even the excellent diction of every singer, are responsible for 
this unfailing visualization of the tremendous drama that is 
being enacted. 


We feel it above all in the ceaseless under- 








> and “ Stegfried”’ Albums 


current of symphonic orchestration 
which is one of the marvels of this opera. 
I may say without hesitation that this 
admirable recording of the score under 
Carlo Sabajno unfolds hundreds of 
delicate touches and unsuspected 
devices that you might perceive by a 
perusal but that you could never grasp 
with your earsina theatre. Listening 
to record after record in mute astonish- 
ment at their revelation, I have 
almost forgotten to pay adequate 
attention to the most ideal rendering 
of Desdemona’s music that has come 
into my experience. For in this part, 
at any rate, Maria Carbone proves herself a great artist and 
gifted with a lyric soprano voice of extraordinary emotional 
quality. Melba may have sung the Wil ow Song and the 
Ave Maria more beautifully ; but in the love music of Act I, 
the gentle pleading sweetness of the duets with Otello, or in 
the big ensemble that comes later on, no one has produced 
such clear, strong, luscious tone or soared above vast masses 
of sound in such enchanting fashion as this. The men may be 
very fine; but, speaking for myself, I would procure this 
Otello Album for the charm of the Desdemona and the unique 
loveliness of the instrumentation alone. The whole thing is a 


triumph. 
Here is the full cast :— : 
Otello ... Nicolo Fusati 
Iago Apollo Granforte 
Cassio phe .. Pietro Girardi 
Roderigo ... Nello Palai 
Lodovico ... C. Zambelli 
Montano ... Enrico Spada 
Desdemona ... Maria Carbone 
Emilia Tamara Beltacchi 


From the same reliable source comes a splendid Italian 
addition to the growing list of Carmen Albums. You may 
observe in it the same distinguishing features as in the Ote'lo of 
reverent regard for the composer’s meaning ; the same unity 
of treatment and intelligent reading everywhere ; the same 
correct tempi; the same rare excellence in the work of the 
leading personages; the same crisp, precise singing of the 
choral parts and ensembles ; last, but not least, the same firm, 
masterful handling of the orchestra, whether in the passages 
of utmost delicacy or those of immense sonority and power. 
Nothing is exaggerated, nothing overdone. The music of the 
opera is allowed from first to last to tell its tale in the clear, 
direct manner that it should. From the purely mechanical 
point of view it is equally above criticism. This Milanese 
recording is invariably clean cut; there are no ragged edges. 
The smart, unanimous attack, the bold, strong rhythm, the 
definite staccato finish on the ultimate note—these evidences 
of faultless drilling that are characteristics of every choral 
number are symbolical of the amazing precision that marks the 
execution of the entire work. Mind, I donot pretend to discover 
anything new. I merely remark that in my opinion we have 
had nothing quite like this in the recording of opera before. 

Talent is not spared in the distribution of the various roles. 
Many of the names may be unfamiliar to opera-goers who, like 
myself, do not frequent the Scala in these days. But the artists 
are obviously in the first rank of contemporary Italian singers ; 
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while, for one thing, the Micaela of the Carmen performance 
is no other than the superb Desdemona of the Otello, Maria 
Carbone. The Carmen herself, Gabriella Besanzoni, albeit 
more contralto than mezzo-soprano, with a heavier voice than 
we are accustomed to hearing in the part, is evidently another 
artist hors ligne. I feel that I should love to see these two 
women act, if only to prove that their acting is as good as it 
sounds—as good, that is, as their singing. In the latter respect 
Carbone may be the more accomplished of the two. For sheer 
vocal technique her duet with Don José and her song in the 
mountain scene are simply delightful, apart altogether from the 
beauty of theorgan. Onthe other hand, 
Besanzoni shows from the Habaiera 
onward that she has her weighty tones 
under complete control, minus any 
tremolo or any harshness in the upper 
register, and that she knows how to 
adapt her voice to the expression of 
every kind of emotion in the gamut of 
Carmen’s nature. Her booming notes 
remind me of Giulia Ravogli in this 
part. The warmth of the Latin race 
pervades every utterance. Her Segui- 
dilla is just the right mixture of provoca- 
tion and sensuous suggestion ; one can 
only murmur “ Poor José!” 

On the whole, the men of the cast, 
without being equally remarkable, are 
extremely efficient. Pauli is a capital 
light tenor, yet capable of infusing plenty 
of. vigour into his dramatic moments, 
and his scene with Carmen at Lillas Pastia’s tavern brings 
him up to the level of his companion, which is saying 
much. The Toreador (whose name rather indicates that 
Ernesto Besanzoni is the husband in real life of the lady who 
sings Carmen) has a resonant, sympathetic baritone voice that 
enables him to do justice to his song as well as to the exquisite 
bit of duet in the last act. The smugglers’ quintet goes 
with great spirit and not too fast, the voices being bright and 
well balanced. But I must not be tempted to enter too minutely 
into details. The whole of the second and third acts call for 
unreserved praise alike on the part of principals and chorus, 
with a special word for the impeccable rendering of Micaela’s 
song. In saying “impeccable ” I include everything but the 
interpolated B flat at the end, which I hope and believe is 
now done nowhere save in Italy. Well, they are welcome to 
it. I am glad to say that in France and over here all good 
Micaelas have learnt to dispense with the incongruity. There 
is not much more to be said about this most creditable produc- 
tion. The conclusion of the third act, the dramatic duo that 
ends the tragedy—all the salient features, in fact, are vividly 
portrayed; and if the ballet (an excrescence anyhow) be 
omitted, the various preludes and intermezzi are there and 
faultlessly played. 


The full cast is as given below :— 


Carmen .. Gabriella Besanzoni 
Don José a Piero Pauli 
Micaela Maria Carbone 
Escamillo Ernesto Besanzoni 
Zuniga... Enrico Spada 
Frasquita Nerina Ferrari 
Mercedes Tamara Beltacchi 
Tl Dancairo Nello Palai 
Il Remendado --  E. Venturini 
Morales Attilio Bordonali 


The nineteen records in this Album are numbered €2310- 
C2328. 

The third Siegfried Album (166) issued this month furnishes 
the completion of the super-selections from Wagner’s music- 
drama recorded by His Master’s Voice. It consists of four 
discs (DB1710—13), seven sides of which are devoted to the 





ey 


great duet for Siegfried and Briinnhilde that ends the opera ; 
while on the eighth is the Prelude to Act I, describing the labours 
of the enslaved Nibelungs under the tyranny of Alberich and 
his magic ring. The whole forms a worthy addition to a 
wonderful piece of recording, done, if I mistake not, at the 
studio at St. John’s Wood last summer under the capable 
direction of Prof. Robert Heger. . The supreme excellence of 
the material employed will be realised when I say that the 
orchestra is that of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, together 
with the German Lauritz Melchior and the English Florence 
Easton for the two protagonists. I have watched Miss Easton’s 
career from its very start in America ; 
and her astonishing rise from. the 
humblest beginnings with the Henry 
Savage Opera Company to her present 
exalted position at the Metropolitan 
Opera House is something of which we 
in this country ought to feel proud. 
She is quite magnificent in this duet, 
thanks to a beautiful and powerful voice 
and truly noble declamation, such as 
make her a fitting partner for the Sieg- 
fried who is, beyond any doubt, the 
finest Heldentenor of to-day. 
The very latest additions to the 
third supplement of the Connoisseurs’ 
Catalogue are not all to hand as I 
write this review, but I begin with what 
items I have of the vocal group that 
fall to my share. Their average grade 
‘is exceedingly high. That gifted young 
singer Maria Ivogiin re-enters the field with a triumphant 
display of fireworks in Zerbinetta’s difficult Recit. and Aria 
from Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos (DB4405), a veritable tour 
de force that none but the ‘elect’? may dare attempt. Our 
whilom Don José, Piero Pauli, is well suited by Fenton's air 
from Act IV of Falstaff (DB1648), on the reverse side being 
the duet A Parigi andrem from Massenet’s Manon, well sung 
with Adelaide Saraceni. As a contrast, the other Manon 
sobs out In quelle trine morbide from Puccini’s version 
(B4236), and this, I am bound to say, shows Maria Luisa 
Fanelli to much greater advantage than the D’amor sull’ 
ali rosee with which it is associated. Worthier than either of 
their place in the Catalogue are the songs contributed by the 
accomplished French baritone, Charles Panzéra. In _ his 
particular line he stands quite at the top of the tree, and his 
four songs by Dupare (Phydilé), Guy Ropartz (La Mer), 
De Sevérac (Chanson pour le cheval) and Gabriel Fauré (Les 
Berceaux) on two discs (D2082 and E602) suggest a couple of 
fascinating cabinet gems. Tito Schipa reappears in the double 
capacity of soloist and duettist, and his singing is as refined 
as ever, notably in his Neapolitan ditties, ’A canzone d’e stelle 
and Mandulinata a Napule (DA1090). Then with Amelita 
Galli-Curci—displaying all her old art—he sings two duets from 
La Traviata (DA1133) and others equally popular from 
Rigoletto and Don Pasquale (DA1161), both of which are about 
as free from blemish as one could well imagine. Finally, he 
also joins another “ old hand,” Emilio de Gogorza, in a couple 
of Spanish duets, Los Rumberos and A la luz de la luna (DA976), 
that should prove irresistibly attractive. 


IN 





HERMAN KLEIN. 
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PIANO RECORDS 


I can thoroughly recommend Edwin Fischer’s playing of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue on three sides of 
DB4403—4 (two 12in. records, 12s.).. Since his instrument is 
the pianoforte he treats it as a pianoforte, not as a clavichord, 
and this is a work which I for one prefer on the pianoforte. 
The Fantasia is treated freely, as it should be, but apart from 
an occasional (and allowable) octave doubling, Bach’s notes are 
respected. In the Fugue things are tightened up, and we get a 
remarkably rhythmic and lucid performance. The whole 
rendering is characterised by imagination and judgment and 
made additionally attractive by a beautiful touch, pearly in 
pianissimo, sonorous without violence in fortissimo. The 
Prelude and Fugue in D major (No. 5 from the ‘‘ forty-eight ”’) 
on the odd side is equally well done, and on DA4401 (10in., 4s.) 
Fischer shows that he is no less at home with Handel. He 
plays a Chaconne (in G from a set of ‘‘ Three Lessons ’’) and 
twenty-one variations magnificently. Hardly less good are 
two 10in. records (B4127—8, 5s.) of Ravel’s Sonatine (three 


sides) and Debussy’s La Puerta del Vino (from the second set , 


of Preludes) by Franz Josef Hirt. ‘This pianist’s name hardly 
sounds French, but he thoroughly understands this music. 
The Finale of the Sonatine is perhaps a shade too fast here and 
there—some of the detail scarcely has, time to tell—but the 
renderings as a whole are excellent. Stanislaw Szpinalski plays 
a Chopin Mazurka (G major, Op. 50, No. 1) and a Scarlatti 
Capriccio arranged by Tausig on B4239 (10in., 2s. 6d.); and 
Liszt’s arrangement of the Spinning Chorus from “* The Flying 
Dutchman ”’ occupies him for both sides of B4238 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). Technically he is no less competent than Fischer or 
Hirt, but I feel he is somewhat less sensitive as regards both 
touch and imagination. Still, B4239 at any rate is a most 
attractive record, There is charming playing again on DA1255 
(10in., 4s.) by Abram Chasins, who interprets his own composi- 
tions; one side contains three Preludes: (a) No. 5 in D 
major, Op. 10, No. 5; (b) No. 14, in E flat minor, Op. 12, No. 
2; and (c) No. 13, in G flat major, Op. 12, No.1. These make 
pleasant if not very striking music. The Fairy Tale on the 
other side is somewhat more pretentious, but less interesting. 


Of Niedzielski’s Der Fledermaus—Paraphrase (C2468, 12in., 
4s.) and of the Enraptured Nigger (L. Rozycki) and The 
Poultry Yard (composer not mentioned) which he plays on 
the other side, I will only say that it seems strange to find 
these in a connoisseurs’ catalogue. Certainly my enthusiasm 
for Der Fledermaus does not extend to this paraphrase. The 
playing is competent. 


Most amateur pianists who have amused themselves by 
playing on two pianos know Saint-Saéns’ Variations on a 
theme by Beethoven. The music is light and not to be taken 


too seriously ; but it is clearly written and, above all, it has 
style. So have Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, who play it 
on C2483—4 (two 12in., records, 8s.) in a way that gives us all 
a standard to aim at. 


















































CHAMBER MUSIC 


D2077-9 (three 12in. records, 18s.). ROSE QUARTET: 
Quartet in E flat major, Op. 74 (the ‘‘ Harp ”’) (Beethoven). 
Breaks (references to Eulenburg min. score) : first movement, 

page 6, line 4, bax 3; second movement, page 16, line 2, bar 5. 
Cut : page 25, line 3, bar 2, to page 29, line 3, bar 2. 

To have in the gramophone repertory Beethoven’s ‘ Harp ”’ 
quartet, played by such eminent artists as the Rosé organisa- 
tion and included in three records, is certainly a matter for 
satisfaction. Nor do they deserve censure for having cut all 
the repeats except the short one at the beginning of the Presto, 
for by so doing they have saved us the cost of another disc. 
I can even forgive them for the *‘ cut” in the Presto, since the 
music omitted is in fact only a repetition of what has gone 
before ; though I feel that this is a serious matter and really 
upsets the balance of the movement. And yet somehow I 
cannot fall in love with these records. It is not that the 
technique is at fault; on the contrary, it is excellent. And 
there is nothing wrong with the recording. But there is a 
certain lack of light and shade which robs the music of its full 
significance. As interpreted by these players the ‘“ Harp ”’ 
quartet means something, certainly ; but it does not mean 
enough. 


DB1649-53 (five 12in. records, 303.). fA. CORTOT, J. 
THIBAUD AND STRING QUARTET: { Concert in D major, 
Op. 21 (Chancon), and A. Cortot and Jacques , Thibaud : 
Berceuse (Fauré). Fe 
Since I have already described and analysed this work in the 

synopsis that H.M.V. have printed with the album, I confine 

myself here toa discussion of the performance. The Concerto 

(why do the labels call it “Conecert’’? We don’t describe 

the ‘“‘ Emperor ”’ as a ‘“‘ Konzert’ !) is an exceedingly difficult 

work ; not only does it abound in passages for the two soloists 
that tax the powers of even the finest executants, but it presents 
peculiar problems of ensemble to all six players——and to the 
recording staff. Somehow or other the soloists have got 
to be allowed their due prominence, and yet this must be done 
without submerging the quartet altogether. In these cir- 
cumstances a performance} that is absolutely faultless in every 
respect from beginning to end is not to beexpected from mere 
human nature. There is sure to be an occasional arpeggio in 
the piano, an occasional intricate passage for the violin, that 
comes out with something less than perfect clearness ; there 

‘are sure to be a few passages where some miscalculation results 

in the smothering of a middle part or the undue prominence of 

a top part. 

That there are a few blemishes of this kind in the records of 
the Concerto does not astonish me. The surprising thing is 
that there are so few ; and, by way of compensation for these‘ 
the rendering abounds in felicities. What, for example, could 
be finer than the way in which the climax is built up at the 
end of the third movement? And—but the blue pencil of 
Damocles is hanging over me; I must curb my enthusiasm 
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and be content to offer my very hearty congratulations to all 
concerned. In days gone by the N.G.S. received many requests 
that this Concerto should be recorded. Well, it has been 
recorded now, by H.M.V. and a body of artists that was always 
beyond the most extravagant dreams of the N.G.S. It only 
remains for the many readers who have expressed their 
interest in the work to do their part. 

On the odd side Cortot and Thibaud give a good account of 
a little Berceuse by Fauré, already familiar to many of us. 


DB1639-41 (three 12in. records, 18s.) SOCIETE (TAFFANEL) 
DES INSTRUMENTS A VENT: Quintet in E flat major, 
Op. 16 (Beethoven). 

Breaks (references to Eulenburg min. score): first move- 
ment, end of the Grave and page 14, line 2, bar 1; second 
movement, page 29, line 2, bar 2. There are no cuts. 

For a previous connoisseur catalogue the Société Taffanel 
recorded Mozart’s quintet for the same combination of instru- 
ments as Beethoven’s—oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon and 
piano. Mozart was twenty-eight when he wrote his quintet 
in. 1784, Beethoven twenty-six when, early in 1797, he produced 
the work we are now considering. Nothing-could show more 
clearly the difference between the two composers. Mozart at 
twenty-eight was a mature and experienced artist who could 
handle this difficult medium with the easy command of an 
assured master. Beethoven at twenty-six is still in his 
apprenticeship, eager to measure himself against his great 
predecessor (there is actually a reminiscence of Batti, Batti in 
the theme of the slow movement, to make us quite sure which 
way the wind is blowing) but far too naive and inexperienced 
to sustain the encounter. Nevertheless his work is well worth 
recording, and our knowledge of what the composer was to 
become lends an additional charm to the cheerfulness and 
innocence of this youthful essay. 

The quintet is really in three movements with a slow intro- 
duction, though the labelling gives rather a false impression. 
The first side contains the introduction (Grave), the next two 
the first movement proper (Allegro, ma non troppo); the slow 
movement (Andante cantabile) occupies the fourth and fifth 
sides, and the Finale (Allegro, ma non troppo again) the last. The 
performers give us some very neat and graceful playing and 
the recording is all that could be desired. 


DA4400 (10in. 4s.). BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Dr. Leo Blech: Divertimento No. 6 (Mozart). 
DB4401-2 (two 12in. records, 12s.). Orchestra and conductor 
as above : Largo—Allegro, Theme and Variations and Rondo 
from Serenade for thirteen wind instruments, K361 (Mozart). 
On my advance pressings some of the titles are printed in 
German, some in English. I presume that English will be used 
throughout on records offered for sale and translate accordingly 
where necessary. 

Mozart wrote numerous works of this kind, Divertimenti, 
Serenades, and Cassations. ‘‘ We find,’ writes Dr. Abert in 
the Cyclopedic Survey, ‘‘ the former Suite, whose days in strict 
chamber music were told, falling back on folk-music in Austria, 
and thus evoking an art that was to prove extremely fruitful 
on symphonic soil.” 

The Divertimento No. 6 is an early work, composed in 1773. 
It consists of six tiny movements (three to a side) and is scored 
fer the strange combination of two flutes, five trumpets and 
four drums! Of the Serenade five movements (including the 
opening Largo—Allegro on DB4401 and the final Rondo on 
DB4402) were written in 1780, and two more (including the 
variations on DB4402) were added ‘‘ much later.’”” The band 
here consists of two oboes, two clarinets, two basset-horns, 
four horns, two bassoons and one double-bassoon. The 
basset-horn, by the way, is an old instrument still in use on the 
Continent, and was doubtless employed for these records. In 
English bands it has been superseded by the alto clarinet, which 
it closely resembles. 


As we listen to these pieces there are three things that we 
should bear in mind. First, Mozart is demanding a great deal 
in the way of smooth playing and agility from instruments 
that are by nature far less flexible than the strings. Secondly, 
this is not really chamber music at all; it was all 
intended for performance in the open air. Play it in a room 
and it is bound to sound loud and a little rough ; but take your 
gramophone into the garden and you will realise the effect at 
which Mozart was aiming. Lastly, these are not symphonies 
but Divertimenti, light music to while away an idle hour. Do 
not take them too seriously. For the ideal setting, which 
includes sunshine, a deck-chair and a drink, you will probably 
have to wait till next summer. But even in winter we have 
imagination and it is not always necessary to sit in the same 
room as the gramophone. Both pieces are well played and 
recorded and, given the right conditions, you should have no 
difficulty in realising that the Serenade is a little masterpiece 
of its own light kind and that even the early Divertimento is 
something more than an oddity. 

P. L. 


ORCHESTRAL 


I would preface my notices of this third Connoisseur list with 
the remark that, as space now has to be more strictly rationed 
than when the other two lists appeared, I must be briefer 
about almost all the works than my inclination, and the value 
and interest of the music, often dictate: so a short note will 
not be taken as necessarily implying that I esteem a work 
slightly. 


C2276-80. BERLIN 8.0. ORCHESTRA, conducted by Blech: 

Fifth Symphony (Tchaikovsky). 

Sides : three for first movement, three for second, one and a 
bit for third, two and a bit for last. This seems sterling value 
at cheap rates. Without going into excess of emotion, it 
flings the cloak wide, and while the effect is not so good as 
that in the new H.M.V. recording hall, there is a spaciousness, 
without time-wasting (some may think the first movement 
hurried), that I like. Aset to be very well commended. 


C2457-8. SZENTYGYORGYI with Berlin §.0. Orchestra, 
conducted by Schmalstich: First Concerto (Paganini). 
Fancy a Paganini concerto nowadays! It sounds: odd, 

somehow. You hear one, as an historical item, now and then 
on the platform, but this is surely the first to be recorded. 
Of its time, and kind, it is quite worth while, as a representa- 
tive sample. The player draws an opulent bow, and shows off 
the simple-minded music with more than competence ;_ the 
recorders abet him like heroes. Nobody can care a brass 
farthing where it is going, but it is amusing to hear it getting 
there. I wish we could see as well, for part of the fun lies in 
watching such fiddlestickery. 


DB1661. L.§8.0., conducted by Coates : Scherzo from Manfred, 

Op. 58 (Tchaikovsky). 

Many will be glad to hear a bit of little-known Tchaikovsky. 
In this part of the work, based on Byron’s poem, “‘the spirit of 
the Alps appears to Manfred in the rainbow over the waterfall,” 
and we have a sparkling snow-crisp scherzo. The Alpine 
scenery had taken Byron’s imagination in 1817. Both in the 
scherzo (which style the composer always handled with aplomb) 
and in the quieter nature-scene as contrast, Tchaikovsky is 
working at his most comely and engaging ease. The recording 
of this agreeable light-weight is a-tiptoe. 


DB1662. L.§.0., conducted by Coates: Toccata in F (Bach). 

The arranger’s name is not given. Sir Henry Wood has 
played an arrangement at the Proms.—of his own, I believe. 
As an ancient devotee of this work on the organ, I prefer 
fingers-and-feet : the strings seem to be doing a job which is 
out of their line, and their tone and phrasing are here rather 
irresilient. The unified timbre is seemly. Some organists are 
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tempted to register overmuch. A grand piece of cumulative 
driving power, however heard. There is ample bite and punch 
in the recording. 


DB1670. L.8.0., conducted by Blech: Minuet and Scherzo 
from Serenade, Op. 11 (Brahms). 

The exquisite wind-musing of the Minuet, and the Beet- 
hovenian Scherzo (it is the second one—the last but one of the 
seven movements), are sometimes surprising to those who 
expect Brahms to have passed 
by the old models. The work 
is contemporary with his first 
piano concerto—which one would 
certainly not have expected, from 
internal evidence. The old-world P 
background at Detmold in 1859 
seems to have touched the com- 
poser to this particular form 
of expression. Played in this 
graciously poised manner, and 
recorded so that the scoring tells 
best, and worries least (they were 
originally for strings in eight 
parts), the samples should be 
tasted by all-round Brahmsians 
We might have the rest of the 
work, and the Op. 16 Serenade 
too, in the Brahms centenary 
year, for which I hope other 
recordings of this grand master 
are being prepared. The longer 
and deeper I know him, the more he grows into one of the 
foremost of the heart’s places of affection. 


DB1671-2. L.§.0., conducted by Blech: Overture, Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage, with Spring Song and Bees’ Wedding 
(Mendelssohn). 

A genial addition to the Mendelssohn stock—though we 
could have spared the fill-ups. Again, why are fill-sides so 
unimaginatively chosen? The sea-picture was first wrought 
into his mind at Dobberan in a holiday in 1824, and in 1828, 
moved directly by a Goethe poem, he produced this twin 
picture of calm and stirring seas, rebuilding it in 1833—4. 
The first view is a very lovely, shapely bit of work. At the end 
of side 1 the breeze gets up, and then there is a prelude to 
(fins.) the chief tune of the voyage-section. Note, 1 in. in, 
the four descending notes (me, ray, doh, soh) which were heard 
in the bass at the start of the slow section. The second theme 
comes in the middle of the side. A fine, vigorous essay, 
recorded with a true tang; worth adding to the gallery of 
seascapes (you remember how happily Elgar quotes a bit from 
it in Enigma). 


Gon, ' 


DB1676. L.8.0., conducted by Blech: Ballet Music from Les 

Petits Riens (Mozart). 

An Overture, Pantomime and two Gavottes, from a work 
which for many years was lost, some time after its production 
at Paris in 1778. The British Ballet performed it in 1921, 
when it was believed that it had not been seen in its original 
form for nearly a century and a half. In its velvety repro- 
duction this makes a sweet little present for any Mozart-lover. 


DB1679. L.§.0., conducted by Coates: Overture to Die Feen 

(Wagner). 

Wagner’s early, and first completed, opera played with the 
old pretty fancy of the constant fairy who married a mortal. 
To test his love she was turned to stone, and he turned her back 
by his song, and himself became a fairy. There is the Weber 
influence, and there are things that later he did far better ; 
but even at twenty the young man hada grip ; he knew where 
he (then) wanted to go. The work was never given in his 
lifetime. This overture is a good deal more than a museum 





piece, and save for a bit of string thinness in the heights, it 
comes off Al. Try it, for a good bouncing piece of gusto- 
and-tune-and-no-nonsense. 


DB1680-1. L.§.0., conducted by Coates: Ballet Suite, Le 

Pas d’Acier (Prokofieff). 

There are eleven short movements, which, as with all ballet 
music, must lose a lot of their effect when heard apart from the 
stage action. There are one or two engaging moments, but 

I find the bits of undistinguished 

theme, with their repetitiveness, 

‘ tiresome ; there is more to interest 

one, at times, in the orchestration. 
The recording brings out detail in 
afascinating way. The composer’s 
style is well enough known ; 
“‘acier” is a good key-word. 
Nobody is likely to buy the 
music expecting anything very 


different from what he will 
get. 
C2272. 1.8.0., conducted by 


Goossens : Suite from The Good- 
Humoured Ladies (Scarlatti, arr. 
Tommasini). 

These delicious tunes, delivered 
straight into your ear (almost 
too straight), are easily nap-able. 
The recording still can refine 
the string timbres. That allowed 
for, here is a dollar’s worth of untiring recreation. 


B4237. L.§8.0., conducted by L. Collingwood: Pavane and 

Passepied from Le roi s’amuse (Delibes). 

In 1882 Delibes had attained high academic honours, and 
had written his most famous works. For a revival of a play 
whose plot has formed the basis for several musical works he 
wrote incidental music, and these numbers from a suite in the 
old style have remained deservedly popular. They are two of 
the best-value light pieces, recorded with delightful suavity. 
The Pavane tune, from old Arbeau’s Orchésographie, is also 
treated, you may remember, in a movement of Warlock’s 
heart-easing Capriol suite. 


(2459-62. H. MERCKEL and Pasdeloup Orchestra, conducted 
by Coppola: Symphonie Espagnole (Lalo). 

The five movements take two, one, one, two and two sides. 
There seems no need to analyse. Surely no one listens to this 
sort of charming French music with anxieties about themes? 
You can take the cake-baking for granted, and the ingredients 

-well, they are all wholesome, if not excitingly new. We 
knew less about real Spanish music in 1875, when Sarasate 
launched this cheerful winner. The soloist sounds just a little 
thin or acid intone at times, and there are occasional slips, but 
he covers the ground with nimble neatness that I enjoy. The 
tango motion of No. 3 is a pleasant variety, and the favourite 
Andante (third disc) might well be marked by lovers of good 
sentiment on the fiddle, just as the devotees of jocosity know 
to nap the finale. The recording is a little on the much-for- 
money side, but the scoring has to be remembered. 


DB1706-7. PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 

Stokowski: Poem of Ecstasy (Scriabin). 

Scriabin, after his boom, seems to have drooped. Enthusiasts 
who have long thirsted for him will rejoice, for here are two 
major works. The composer who tries to blend philosophy or 
religion with music has chosen a hard and dangerous path. 
We have to try to understand him in both media <xnd I doubt 
if most people can do that. After what seems reasonable 
care, I cannot get a clear idea of Scriabin’s philosophy, or 
religion: a kind of theosophy-cum-pantheism, IL gather: but 
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it is all misty-moisty to me. I can’t see, either, how music 
can be definite énough about, or really illuminate, such themes. 
However, trying to find what is aimed at, I append a very short 
analysis of the work ; the labels being taken on trust, we may 
go ahead. The ecstasy is meant to be that of the free creative 
spirit of the universe. The form is broadly “ first movement,” 
with a prologue, epilogue, and, both in this and in Prometheus, 
more themes than the old fashion used. The prologue shows 
us the longing for the ideal (opening) and the human soul in 
which it arises (7, clarinet). After musing a moment on this 
thought, the composer, quickening, plunges (14) into the Allegro 
volando, in which the flute suggests the skylark-flight of the 
spirit, that would soar. (The prologue themes are woven in.) 
Some of the forces that help to work out salvation are suggested. 
One is love (in a Lento section—solo violin, just over 2 ins.) ; 
and, when the quick pace is resumed, we hear the trumpet- 
call of the will ({ from end), which is immediately answered 
by the theme of creative force (a thrice-rising trumpet figure, 
played with “‘ uné noble et douce majesté”’). This is the chief 
tune-stuff. A spell of exquisite sweetness and delicacy is 
broken by the indication “‘ avec une ivresse toujours croissante 
. . . presque en délire,”’ on side 2. The longing for the ideal 
bursts the bounds of wisdom for a moment, but the soaring 
spirit (oboes, in longer notes) regains control, buoyed up by 
the theme of creative force (simultaneously, in the trumpet). 
The music develops, like life, in drama, touched to tragedy for 
atime. The tempest past, we return (side 3) to Lento, with 
the second theme in longer notes. There‘follows the volando 
recapitulation, with the love motive bringing back for a little 
the Lento, just as in the exposition, and the Will’s call to action 
following duly. Confidence mounts, in the epilogue, to bound- 
less delight. The composer sees the spirit at last working its 
will in unfettered strength, majestic, triumphant in its other- 
worldly ecstasy. 

I highly admire the scaling of the playing: no excess, no 
cheapening of that which (whatever one cares about it oneself) 
the composer doubtless prized as a great theosophic aspiration. 


DB1708-9. PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, Chorus from 
Curtis Institute of Music, and Sylvan Levin, pianist: con- 
ducted by Stokowski: Prometheus (Poem of Fire) (Scriabin). 
This is the last of the symphonies (1909), coming the year 

after Ecstasy. It is scored for a very large band, with wood 

wind in threes, extras, eight horns, five trumpets, masses of 
percussion, bells, harps, solo piano and a choir, which gets but 

a tiny look-in. There was apart fora colour-keyboard, that was 

used in America in 1915, but never here. Scriabin thought 

that the interest the work aroused when it was performed here 
for the second time was due to the combination of music and 
mysticism. At its first production it was played twice on the 
same.afternoon. Now we can have it as often as we like. As 
to the “light-keyboard,” it is astonishing how the childish 
analogy between music and colours continues to crop up. 

Everybody, by now, knows the easy parallels, and every 

scientifically minded musician realises that they don’t matter 

two hoots to music. 

Mr. Gilman (not Lionel) seems to me to interpret the com- 
poser’s idea in Prometheus as well as anyone, when he speaks of 
its ‘cumulative mystical ecstasy, a parable of the unfolding 
of the spirit ’’—the fire awakening consciousness of power to 
be and to create, and the soul’s later becoming refined and re- 
united with its creator. If in that some find an expression of 
religious belief, those who cannot think with them will not scoff ; 
but there are obvious difficulties in their getting a great deal 
out of music that tries to develop such ideas. I have never 
been able to regard Scriabin as a great musical prophet, and it 
is significant that performances of his symphonies are now very 
rare, in this country at least. 

The form of the work is not really complex, but the com- 
poser’s (as I think) weakly pedantic insistence on the chord- 
basis is tiresome and frustrating. The music aspires and pants 
and thrusts, but does it get anywhere? So far as I know, no 


composer since Scriabin’s time (he died in 1915) has had any 
clear success with his principles. Scriabin had his hour, and 
he seems to have taken his level now as one of the experi- 
menters whose methods have not been found sufficiently fruitful 
to be followed by any big man. Any who have not given his 
music a trial should certainly do so, and form their own opinion 
about him. These two recordings, so helpfully clear and 
balanced, provide ample material for judgment. 


DB1642-3. PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Stokowski: Danses (Debussy) and Gavotte from Mignon 
(Thomas). 

These are the Danse Sacrée and Danse Profane (1904) foi 
chromatic harp and strings—exceptionally full, round harp- 
tone, here. I find the string tone a shade edgy. The N.G.S. 
recorded them (70, 71) with piano and strings. The 1930 
catalogue note speaks of ‘‘ some stately pagan ritual,’ and those 
who like the music will find it very fully bodied forth. Myself, 
I find them dullish Debussy, without sufficient matter. The 
first dance takes a side and a bit. How unimaginative the 
providers of fill-ups are! I suggest fibre for'these records. 


D2080-1. H. PIGNARI, L. SCHAVELSON, AND L. 
DESCAVES, with Orchestra conducted by G. Bret: Concerto 
in C, for Three Pianofortes (Bach). 

The players are all ladies. They sparkle with a little Gallic 
sobriety. Two pianos, three, four—it mattered nothing to 
J.8.B. He could, you feel, as well have written for them in 
dozens. They say he wrote this for family use, with W.F. 
and C.P.E. at the other keyboards—and getting roared at 
now and again, I guess, as I used to be when I clawed at the 
two-piano concertos. The very neatly fingered piano tone, 
while smaller than the present-day British level, befits the 
period, and the wisdom of Bach’s balancing is winsomely 
exhibited. Some of the writing is obviously formula, but mark 
one piano’s pretty enlargement, in the middle of side 1. The 
Adagio (this and the finale on one disc) goes deep, without 
revival methods. 


DB4827. SOCIETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE, 
conducted by Coppola: Queen Mab Scherzo, from Romeo and 
Juliet (Berlioz). 

Always the wonder is how Berlioz produced such music in 
his period and place. Harriet and Italy alike inspired him in 
Romeo. I wish we could hear it whole. This. performance 
has some faults: horn fluffs, notably ; but that trio is the 
devil to do “ just so,’’ parallelling Shakespeare’s lovely lines in 
Act 1, Se. 4, which should be read before the music is put on. 
If an ideal prestissimo pianissimo is not quite achieved, we have 
enough of the delicious spirit of the music to make the record 
a nap. Berlioz, freed in 1838 by Paganini’s generosity from 
immediate care, worked without ceasing, and with immense 
enjoyment. ‘‘ Avec quelle vigeur je nageai sur cette grande 
mer de poésie, caressé par la folle brise de fantaisie, sous les 
chaux rayons de ce soleil d’amour qu’alluma Shakespeare, et 
me croyant la force d’arriver 4 Vile merveilleuse ot s’éléve le 
temple d’art pur.” Gorgeous enthusiasm! Poor Paganini 
died without having heard it, and Berlioz was grieved. It got 
to England, about half of it, by 1852, and a programme I have, 
without date, but probably about 1881, speaks of the first 
complete performance—the difficulty, and the big orchestra 
demanded, being the reasons advanced for the neglect. I 
believe Harty had done it. It is sad that we don’t get even one 
performance a year of such refreshing music. 


D2087 and E606 (one 12in., one 10in., 10s.).—PARIS CON- 
SERVATOIRE ORCHESTRA, conducted by Coppola: 
Redemption and extract from Psyche (Franck). 

We have had two Redemptions lately. The spirituality of 
the first tone-poem is movingly conveyed. I have not heard 
anything better for a long time. The pace towards the end is 
perhaps on the fast side. The music, of course, is iaid out with 
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notable skill, and its argument 
is finely simple. The light 
handling here aids the presenta- 
tion, as with wings. The Psyche 
tone-poem has not been re- 
corded in full, and is rarely 
played. This is all too short— 
only half of Part I. It belongs 
to the best and biggest Franck- 
time, and should be done com- 
plete. ‘‘ Psyche borne by the 
zephyrs to the gardens of Eros”’ 
is seen by M. Derepas, in his 
study of Franck, as a non-pagan myth, the characters as 
symbols of the human soul and of supreme love. However 
that be, the music is lovely, and I think listeners will want more 
of it. 


DB1735-8. MENUHIN, with Orchestra conducted by Enesco : 
Concerto in D, No. 7 (Mozart); with Andante from Sonata 
in A (Bach). 

Mozart : Movements, three, two and two sides. Something 
in the boy Menuhin seems to have gone out to the young 
Mozart. The fine vigour of the first movement is supported 
and enriched by the sensitive, manly treatment of the slow 
movement ; and over it all is the extraordinary capacity to 
play the fiddle, at which the musician, however old a hand, 
can but wonder and admire. The Rondo, too, how bubbling 


* * 





with energy that sees the world 
as something new to conquer. 
This music, into which the 
energy of the recorders has also 
entered, is good for us all when 
we are weary: a true tonic. 


C2473-5. PAUL WHITE- 
MAN’S CONCERT ORCHES- 
TRA: Grand Canyon Suite 
(Grofé). 
Is this the Grand Canyon of 

one’s boyhood dreams, ‘ pre- 

senting a scene of unequalled natural grandeur and weirdness ”’ 

’way out in Arizona? I used to imagine, with fearful joy, 

Major Powell’s trail-making journey through it in 1869—two 

hundred and seventeen miles of it, from three to six thousand 

feet deep, and from two to fifteen miles wide. Whew! Those 
were the days! And now it is meat for Whiteman. The 
records contain: Sunrise (two sides), Painted Desert (one), 

On the Trail (two), Sunset (one), and Cloudburst (two). Grofé 

seems to me to be. groping in the void. The start sounds like 

it, and the rest proves it. There is some funny, rather ugly, 
orchestration for a queer band, many harmless and shriekingly 
unoriginal jawing-room tunes, no particular direction or style : 
in a word, pretentious rubbidge: a jazzite taken the wrong 
turning. Lord, why won’t these people stay in_ their 
class ? W..R. A. 


* 


ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

DA1261 (10in., 4s.).—Herbert Dawson and L.§.0., conducted 

by Coates: Bourrée, and Movement from Cuckoo and 
— Nightingale Concerto (Handel). 

DA1264 (10in., 4s.).—L.§.0., conducted by Blech: Overture 
to The Black Domino (Auber). 

B3857-8 (10in., 5s.).—La Scala Orchestra, conducted by 
Panizza: Overture to William Tell (Rossini). 

14284 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
a Hungarian Rhapsody No. 3 (No. 6 for Piano) 

1s Zt). 

DB1663—4 (12in., 12s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Stokowski: 1812 (Tchaikovsky). 

DB1731—4 (12in., 24s.).—Rubinstein and L.8.0., conducted 
by Barbirolli: B flat minor Piano Concerto (‘Tchaikoveky). 

DB1758 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Boult: Overture to Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck). 

C2485 (12in., 4s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Sargent: Lane Wilson Melodies, and Christmas Overture 
(Coleridge-Taylor). 

C2481 (12in., 4s.).—Marek Weber’s Orchestra: Fantasia on 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore (Atzler). 


D 


Praises for another Handel recording, so spick and span, 
with the organ and orchestra marching shoulder to shoulder. 
The latter’s rhythm gets a bit stiff at moments, and the pace is 
rushed at the start, in characteristically Coatesian fashion— 
not badly, but enough to notice. I don’t know if, when we 
get a lot of Handel, as I hope we shall, there will be much of that 
unstylish rage for speeding that one had hoped would be 
confined to the race-track. The Bourrée is from another 
concerto, No 7. The recording is delightfully clear, forward, 
crisp. 

I can’t make out why Auber continues to be recorded, Is it 
some question of foreign sales? I suggest that every super- 
fluous record, such as this, cramps the market for more 
important things. The tunes will doubtless amuse someone, 
and the dainty recording will please everybody who doesn’t 
bother about the music’s insignificance. The orchestration 
has a little, but artistically the domino isn’t a double-nine— 
somewhere, I put it, about a one-two. Anyway, Blech and the 
band could find something better to do than playing dominoes. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers that La Scala, too, con- 
tinues to potter. Four sides allow the T'ell music to spill its 
bibful at leisure. Side 1, middle, is dragged out, just before the 
dirty weather begins. (Very tasty timpani, by the way.) The 
final-side rally has good detail, though the basses, as in every 
performance I have ever heard, lumber a bit: but the thing 
is kept well in hand. I don’t want to hear a better recording, 
and I don’t want to hear another. 

A fresh Liszt is a pleasant change, though the rhapsody 
repertory is much of a muchness. The recording is on the 
coarse side, with some pretty bits of solo. 

This is‘a rather rowdy month for H.M.V.—to suit the Christ- 
mas mood? [I still think the jolliest 1812 show was the late 
Lafayette’s, complete with real cannon, that filled the theatre 
with choking smoke. Does anyone remember it? Those 
were the days! To my mind this conductor sentimentalises 
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toe much: but I fancy that those who still have a corner in 
their hearts for the overture won’t mind his magistral treatment 
of what after all says nothing in particular, and says it very well. 
Those strings remind me of what our friends over there call 
female pulchritude, beforeslimming camein. It is allextremely 
beautiful. 


The piano is swimming gorgeously in the next set (four sides : 
two: two). Those opening chords cover the keyboard so as 
admirably to illustrate the inspiriting advance in recording 
that really has taken place. This is no false alarm: science 
and the ear join in attestation. Schnabel showed it, but his 
method, and especially his material, have not so far allowed so 
striking a demonstration of the new truths. Why, heaven 
help me, I nearly fell in love with the old B flat minor again ! 
—for, like nearly all musicians, I went through the spell of 
Tchaikovsky’s glamour. Now, I believe, I have worked through 
that, with fuller experience of art and life, and want, for the 
most part, bigger music and deeper sensitiveness ; but the 
craftsmanship at its best (even with its odd droops, in melodic 
values and gusty working-up) remains a matter for admiration. 
After all, that is what musical life is for, it seems to me—to grow 
up in, and that inevitably means working through certain 
sorts of thinner music: but of these sorts, the best leave a 
residue that we would not like to lose. The testing start 
of the second movement finds the orchestra comfortable, 
but lacking the most velvety finish. Rubinstein rollicks with 
his most tip-toe rhythmic alertness through the prestissimo. 
His outlook, for the rest, I should describe as modern: 
one feels that some of the music, by a magic twist, could 
easily turn out to be by someone born a generation later. 
I can think of pianists with a more Tchaikovskyan out- 
look, but few who would concentrate our attention more 
(or more helpfully) on the business in hand, and less on excess 
profits. It is the concerto efficient, modern, soigné—and (?) just 
a shade cynical. You may like the flavour, or wish for more 
of the good old days of S’renry-and-the-flowing-tie ; but the 
recording of the piano is the goods! 


Hansel is an ever-welcome Christmas card. You will 
probably like to drop this into several stockings—or in view 
of its size, better say pillow-cases. I feel that Boult has a 
heart with the right simplicity. The music can easily be made 
to sound lumpish, or too sugary. Boult is reticent, and that 
gives us the chance to allow the feeling to come out of us, as 
the music suggests. I haven't sufficiently heard the B.B.C. 
band at first ear to be able to decide whether I like it, or the 
best showing of the L.S.0., the better. One needs to know 
both in both media. The L.S.O. has been rather variable so 
far, and the big B.B.C. band hasn’t played for us so often that 
we have got into the fit of it, as into a new pair of boots. I 
believe the wood-wind may turn out to top the L.S.O.’s: but 
remember that the latter has (or has had in the immediate 
past) so many conductors, and they all want different sorts of 
tone. 


Coleridge-Taylor’s Christmas is a right merry one, with 
Good King W., Hark the Herald, the bells, and country dancing. 
I see that he is said to have used in this and other pieces some 
of the music he wrote for Noyes’ play, The Forest of Wild 
Thyme, intended for production in 1910, and not performed. 
There is not much in the overture save a gathering of tunes and 
a sparkle of Christmas-tree spangles, but it would go down well 
after dinner, Not everybody reveres the Lane Wilson arrange- 
ments of the older tunes, especially the seventeenth century 
ones: but they are popular at ballad concerts, and here is 
a good-value sideful of them, orchestrated in a bluffly befitting 
fashion. Recording is good enough, but remember the C level 
—Cl, not C3. This Weber’s orchestra is not the other 
Weber’s,, or Verdi’s. This sort of sharp-set, rather chirpily 
luscious playing is popular with diners (perhaps because their 
wits.are a little dulled, and need piercing). It is excellently 
executed, on its particular plane, which nobody is likely to 
mistake for that of Queen’s Hall. 


COLUMBIA. 
DB951-2 (10in., 5s.).—London Philharmonic — 
conducted by Wood: Children’s Overture (Quilter). 


LX179 (12in., 6s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Mengelberg: Poet and Peasant Overture (Suppé). 


LX180 (12in., 6s.).—British Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Walter: Prelude to Act 3, The Mastersingers 
(Wagner). 

Another seasonable favourite. I am sometimes asked for 
the names of the tunes. They are: (jin.) Boys and girls, 
come out to play (which Sir Henry takes too slowly); Upon 
Paul’s steeple ; Dame get up and bake your pies; (side 2) 
I saw three ships (which in my copy is marked dotted crotchet 
63, and which is here taken at 30); Sing a song of simpence ; 
There was a lady loved a swine ; (side 3) Over the hille and far 
away ; The frog and the crow; A frog he would a-wooing go 
(on to side 4); Baa, baa, black sheep—has not Quilter made of 
this an exquisite little pastoral?— Here we go round the mul- 
berry bush ; and Oranges and Lemons. The three big bands 
compete this month. The L.P.O. sounds heaviest; I think 
the recording can get its quality out better ; and it has a rather 
heavy hand on it in this piece (even with fibre it strikes me like 
that): but there is ample clarity of detail, and we seek no 
bonnier light recreation than this overture. 

When a conductor takes to this sort of music, he places 
himself, ars1 I am afraid that nothing hereafter will alter that 
placing. There is no truer saying than ‘‘ You can’t touch 
pitch . . . ,” and if anyone imagines it doesn’t apply to music, 
he is deceived in his heart, and the love of music is not in him. 
The sound, apart from a slight string shrillness (I am not quite 
happy about the conditions in which this excellent orchestra 
is recorded), is highly mellifiuous. fay 

Walter’s benign spirit broods over the great Prelude, bringing 
my month’s work (much of it, as it falls out, not very ear- 
coaxing) to a heart-easing end. A fibre needle, I beg, to evoke 
the full sweetness. Bless R.W. and B.W. alike. 


PARLOPHONE. 

R1341 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin 8.0. Orchestra, conducted by 
Weissmann: Overture to The Daughter of the Regiment 
(Donizetti). 

The music stands re-hearing perhaps better than much of 
Donizetti’s too copious output. And if we could have heard 
Jenny Lind in it, we might well have something to treasure. 
After all, 1840 was a gay period to live in, and we may 
felicitate Donizetti on having lived at the right time, before 
the biggest guns got into position. This is a sparkling yet not 
merely gassy reproduction: there is volume, poise, and a 
certain sense of period. 


E11219-21 (12in., 4s. each)—The same, conducted by 
'  Jarnefelt: Movements from The Seasons Ballet (Glazounov). 


The first Glazounov record contains Introduction, Frost, Ice, 
Hail and Snow; the second, The Gnomes, Spring, Summer, 
The Roses, Cornfields; the last, Waltz of Cornflowers and 
Poppies, Barcarolle, Bacchanale, and Apotheosis. This suite 
was recorded not long ago by Columbia. It is of slender enough 
musical interest, but its theatre sense brings over its highly 
coloured ideas, woven for Petipa’s ballet (1900), with complete 
success. Later, we remember Pavlova in it. The -crisping 
touch of Winter, its whirling snowflakes and the sentiment of 
the snow, are limned with expert hand, whose obviousness of 
purpose does not preclude good craft. The labels do not make 
it quite clear where the seasons divide : the Gnomes belong to 
Winter. It is they who light Spring’s fires. The Bacchanale 
brings in Autumn, and the popular riot of fauns and satyrs. 
This is a little less bigly recorded than the rest, in which any 
delighter in the more immediately eye-and-ear-taking joys of 
ballet has good money-value. 
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DECCA. 

F3232 (10in., 1s. 6d.).—Hastings Orchestra, vonducted by 
Cameron: Slavonic Rhapsody (Friedmann, arr. Wood- 
house). 

This clever little orchestra makes as good a garment any 
band of its size could, out of coarse material. My copy, I soon 
perceived, was a swinger. These I find very.rare. They may 
one day have a rarity-value. You figure fans boasting: 
“‘ [ve got a genuine cracked Tamagno.” ‘ Ah, but you should 
hear—and see—my swinging Malibran—five-sixteenths out 
at every revolution ! ” 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 
PO5051 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin 8.0. Orchestra, conducted 
4 TT : Overture, Morning, Noon and Night in Vienna 
uppe). 
LY6049-50 (12in., 7s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Priiwer: Overture to Rienzi (Wagner); and, conducted 
by Marienhagen : Prelude to Act 3 of Lohengrin (Wagner). 


LY6051 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—The Symphonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by M. Gurlitt: Selection from Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz. 

LY6052 (12in,, 3s. 6d.).— Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Priiwer: Emperor Waltz (J. Strauss). 


CA8103 (12in., 4s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
Wolff: En Bateau and Cortége, from Petite Suite 
(Debussy). 

CA8110—15 (12in., 24s.).—Berlin §.0. Orchestra, conducted 
by Pfitzner: Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven); and (one 
side) Raucheisen, Kohl and Disclez: Adagio from Trio for 
Piano, Clarinet and Violoncello, Op. 11 (Beethoven). 


CA8123-—5 (12in., 12s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, with Jeanne 
Marie Darré, conducted by Wolff: Symphony for Orchestra 
and Piano, Op. 25 (d’Indy). 

The chamber for PO5051 needs attention: there is a time- 
lag. So there is in Morning, Noon and Night, which lags 
superfluous. The tone is not quite so finely individualised as 
to take our mind off the music. The Rienzi stands out much 
above this—perhaps a shade too evenly stressed and pains-ful, 
but using a light hand where it is effective. From memory 
(I have not the Parlophone now, as each month’s reviewing 
store goes back before the next arrives) I should say this is a 
dise of bolder gaze than last month’s, but that is not to say 
that it sees straighter. The odd side goes a bit bumpily : 
more rehearsal and a firmer rhythm, friend Marienhagen ! 
This sounds a bit too much like the wrong sort of improvisation. 
My eye catches a word of Guitry’s, to the effect that the actor’s 
job is to make a work, carefully rehearsed, seem like an 
improvisation, every time itis done. Recording must interfere 





(with some conductors) rather badly with inspiration’s flow : to 
have to stop for a slip, and re-record, and to cut a work into 
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so many dise-fuls, is not an ideal way of covering the ground. 
Watching an occasional recording session, this has always 
come to mind. 

The Weber selection is a sweet record, handled with suave 
affection and recorded as on velvet. Johann again! I begin 
to tire of his wiles, but I am cheered to note that Mr. Newman 
believes he is driving less artistically made light music (wrongly 
so-called) back into its darksome cave—somewhere back of 
Charing Cross Road, I suppose. His introductions are weari- 
some. When we get to the good old three-fours, the touch is 
almost always ingratiating—for a short spell. One does not 
want long sessions of him. The fiddles fluff slightly on high, 
once, which one would not expect of this band, Their con- 
ductor’s rhythm is not of the most seductive: good plain stuff, 
playing neatly endisced. The Debussy trifles remind one that 
the bigger Debussy is not fully explored. We have the faun, 
and the fctes, a fair representation of the piano pieces, the 
quartet, and little else. These early pieces (originally 1888, for 
piano duet: the same year as the two popular Arabesques) are 
sure to be enjoyed. The playing is roundly bodied out. 

Symphony: First, three sides ; second, three; third, two ; 
fourth three. The rhythm in the first movement lacks crisp- 
ness, on the whole. The music ought to tingle with delighted 
anticipation. I think Pfitzner is already, in spirit, enjoying 
the siesta ; but this may present itself, to others, as mellowness 
of mood. For the Brooklet movement the score marks fifty 
beats a minute. It is usually taken slower, but this is a good 
deal slower. I am afraid Beethoven is played about with 
too much, This movement, for me, gets dull in this recording, 
and there is not enough distinctive tonal delight to make me 
sit up. The quality is pleasant, but the reverberation-period 
can be improved. The village festival goes at a nice bourgeois 
pace, and the middle part is not rushed. The storm is well 
within bounds. All through the sonority is never painful to 
the ear, and may sound smallish to some ; but we remember 
the orchestration—only two horns for the brass, in the first 
two movements. The finale seems to me to open too slowly. 
It is marked one beat a second. The response of the wind is 
not always as quick as I should like it. On the whole, not a 
masterpiece of interpretation, I feel: reflective, modest—and 
so to the good: but bread-and-butter only, not the jam that 
Beethoven put on the table. There is some good individual 
tone, as here recorded, and I don’t think there is anything 
lacking in the band. 

In the early trio movement the instruments converse 
graciously, the piano taking the gentle lead. The ’cello is a 
trifle raw in tone on some notes, but sensitive. There is not 
much to extend the wind-man, nor is there in the other move- 
ments. A restful fill-up after the quite exciting day in the 
country. 

Vincent d’Indy died just a year ago, at eighty. I suppose 
he never heard these records : and so little of his was recorded. 
How we wish he could have enjoyed them! The title does not 
tell us, as it ought to have done, that this is the Symphonie 
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sur un chant francais, also called Symphonie 
cévenole. It was first played by the Lamoureux band in 1887, 
and it is most fitting that forty-five years later the next 
Lamoureux generation should record it. Landormy speaks of 
d’Indy as a “‘ man of faith,” happiest in his faith in medieval 
beauty and belief. But he was no gloomy pedant. The 
mountains, from which his people came, were in his blood, and 
this work has two strong pulls—of the scene-painting, and the 
personal affection for the heights, of nature and art. Perhaps 
the middle ages did somewhat war with romance: or maybe 
his nature could not entirely reconcile the two: possibly he 
just lacked the finest fibre. But there is much to enjoy, and 
nothing to tease, in his music. We had one disc of the symphony 
some time ago. The Cévennes song is heard right away—a 
lovely theme. The piano leads in preluding, and then (1 in.) 
skips in with the first tune of the quick section, derived from 
the other. A fragment of the mountain song leads to (2 in.) 
the second tune, marked pp, but played rather loudly and 
hardly. One marks a Franckian shade or two, and Wagner 
has not orchestrated in vain for d’Indy. The orchestration 
keeps the mind in motion, and the mountain song pervades 
without clogging the texture. I find Miss Darré a little too 
much like a soloist in an ordinary concerto, and the piano part 
is not quite seen in that light by the composer. The sonority 
achieved in this record is delightful. The movement is worth 
studying, for its building up marks a splendid craftsman, who, 
one: feels, would have been more widely appreciated if (I ven- 
ture the query) he could have let himself go more often. There 
is something aristocratic in his work that appeals to many 
music-lovers, and perhaps is a trifle aloof for others: but this 
symphony, I want to urge, is good rich meat for any music- 
lover—for the moyen homme sensuel. In the second movement, 
piano and strings join in reminding each other of past joys. 
At 1} in. the piano takes up a new theme—too stolidly, I feel. 
(Use steel, not fibre, for Miss Darré.) I wish the pianist had 
been more pliable. She does well in many places where the 
instrument has a clear lead, but is inclined to dominate too 
loudly when she might better be not the soloist, but the good 
companion. On side 4 the horns suggest the mountain song, 
and the second tune of the movement is worked with hints of 
that. Then the two tunes of the movement work together in 
development, and the mountain song and the piano’s tune. 
All this is in the mood of ‘‘Do you remember . .. ?” The 
finale starts with the piano’s insisting on a bit of the mountain 
theme, the wind giving out a cheery tune, and a fine bustle 
developing, till (14 in.) we have a romantic second tune. The 
dance spirit goes through all, or behind all the romance. Near 
the end of side 5 we recall a bit of a second-movement tune, 
and it comes more fully on side 6 (1 in.). The insistence of the 
first fragment of the mountain song is ever present. The 
combinations are many and ever changing. A new piano skip 
starts in the middle of the side, and the movement’s second 
subject goes with it. Indeed, everybody goes gaily with every- 
body else in this very happy finale. W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


Brahms awaits recorders’ 


attention, in chamber and 
instrumental music. Devotees, of whom I am one, may hear 
of something to their advantage in the coming centenary year, 
and the very special fans may ... however, I anticipate : 
the New Year will unfold the news. Meanwhile, a single 
record is welcome. Decca-Polydor, on DE7013 (10in., 2s. 6d.), 
lets us hear Walter Rehberg in the B minor Rhapsody, Op. 79, 
No. 1—a grand bit of concentrated architecture, with sweet- 
ness coming out of its strength. The better piano recording 
we now get allows the pianist to be represented by a much 
truer pp level, though in the last half-inch of side 1 the left 
hand is too softly reproduced, and the right hand F sharp does 
not quite fully sustain: yet there is a good measure of this 
quality. The ff is good, but not quite so good as the pp. 
Use loud steel: the thin steel is not effective, and the fibre 
deadens the tone very notably, here. 


Our well-graced William Murdoch plays the Harmonious 
Blacksmith and two Chopin Waltzes (G@ flat and D flat) on Decca 
K682 (2s. 6d.). Fibre seems to me quite fitting here. The 
Handel has nothing much to commend it except its cheerful 
jog-tune. It is a very elementary sample of variations, and 
Handel didn’t rise much above it. That was not his line. I 
suppose the blacksmith fib has made this little movement 
from a harpsichord suite stand out above its merits. There is 
really nothing in it to play, but Murdoch trips unassumingly 
through it. The waltzes have just as much rubato as most 
people like, and nicely caught moments of delicacy. The style 
is Britishly straightforward : nothing is hidden. The recording 
shows how well the makers are catching up, after being rather 
badly behind in this department. 


ORGAN. 


Arthur Meale (H.M.V. C2493, 12in., 4s.) plays Handel’s 
Largo and The Lost Chord, and the appropriate comment seems 
to be “‘ He would.” In the former he cleverly uses the organ’s 
means of making the rhythm move, and as an organist I 
appreciate that skill. I wish he would give us steady tone, 
though. That wobble is so wearisome. In the ff the balance, 
which before was good, weakens. The chord that won't stay 
lost peeks out boldly, and, perhaps advantageously, loses a bit 
of its excess-profit sentimentality. A blessing on Mr. Meale for 
not dragging—and ten thousand curses for not playing organ 
music. There ought to be a big prize for thinking out some 
way of goading these clever chaps into playing up to their 
responsibilities. Mr. Meale knows as well as we do that he 
can, if he wants, play big stuff splendidly. Why won’t he 


want? 
W.R.A. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ADELE KERN (soprano).—Deh ! vieni, non tardar from The 
Marriage of Figaro and Con vezzi e con lusinghe from 
Il Seraglio (Mozart). In German. With The Berlin- 
Charlottenburg Opera Orchestra under Julius Priiwer. 
Decca-Polydor CA8117, 12in., 4s. 

LUDWIG HOFMANN (bass).—The Porter Song from’ Martha 
(Flotow) and with ALBERT PETERS (tenor) Truth alone 
in wine from Undine (Lortzing). In German. Orch. acc. 
—< Julius Pritiwer. Decca-Polydor DE7012, 10in., 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Nessun dorma and Non 
piangere from Turandot (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Decca-Polydor CA8116, 12in., 4s. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Epiphany (Hugo Wolf) 
and Serenade (Johann Strauss). In German. Piano acc. 
by Franz Rupp. Decca-Polydor CA8109, 12in., 4s. 

HEDDLE NASH (tenor).—The Dream Song from Manon 
(Massenet, English words Agate). In English. And La 


Danza (Pepoli, Rossini). In Italian. Orch. acc. Colum- 
bia DB961, 10in., 2s. 6d. 
JAN KIEPURA (tenor).—La Danza (Rossini). In Italian. 


And Love, I bring you my heart (Spoliansky-Eyton). 
In English. Orch. acc. under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. 
RO20201, 10in., 4s. 

LILY PONS (soprano).—Gilda’s Aria from Rigoletto (Verdi) and 
They call me Mimi from La Bohéme (Puccini). In French. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R20204, 12in., 6s. 

NINON VALLIN (soprano).—Adieu, notre petite table and 
Gavotte from Manon (Massenet). In French. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. RO20203, 10in., 4s. 

GITTA ALPAR (soprano).—The Swallows Waltz (Joh. Strauss- 
Knepler, arr. Lehnert). Two parts. In German. Orch, 
acc. Parlo. RO20202, 10in., 4s. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—A Ship across the billows and 
There isa single blossom (Hymn to Our Lady). In German. 
Organace. Parlo. RO20205, 10in., 4s. 

SYDNEY RAYNOR (tenor).—Ah! fuyez, douce image from 
Manon and Désolation de Werther from Werther (Massenet). 
In French. Orch. acc. Decca K685, 12in., 3s. 

MEMBERS OF THE BERLIN STATE OPERA under 
HERMANN WEIGERT.— Die Fledermaus (Johann Strauss). 
In German. With Orch. Decca-Polydor CA8118~-22, 
12in., 4s. each. 

Adele Kern. —This is the worst example of suppression of 
the appoggiatura that has yet reached this country. One by 
one have Mozart’s ornaments been eliminated until not a single 
example remains. I can positively declare that’ I failed to 
recognise the recitative when it began, and only a little of it 
when it had ended. By what authority the German conductors 
are stripping beauty of its decorations in this way I know not. 
It seems to me like sheer vandalism, and the more barbaric 
because the German endings to the words, where the higher 
penultimate note was intended, suffer from its omission quite 
as badly as would the Italian to which the music was written. 






It is a great pity that Herr Julius Priiwer and his colleagues, as 
they would call themselves, should continue to send out to the 
world from an authoritative source wholly untraditional 
readings of the recitativo secco and destroy the charm of the 

ezart touch into the bargain. I would again remind them 
that Mozart is not Sebastian Bach ; that there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for treating their vocal writing on identical lines. 
In the present instance the method is doubly regrettable because 
the remarkable singing of Adele Kern reveals a Susanna of the 
highest quality. Yet she pleases me infinitely more with her 
rendering of the air from Die Entfiihrung, best known by its 
German title of Durch Zdrtlichkeit und durch Schmeicheln, 
since its virgin loveliness is unspoiled and the quality of the 
voice as pure and sweet as the vocalization is without blemish. 

Ludwig Hofmann.—In these ‘two old-fashioned favourites we 
gain a true idea of the bright, natural voice which our recent 
Covent Garden Wotan can bring out in the lighter type of Ger- 
man opera, It is a faculty that he shares with others, of course, 
and in the past one of the gems of a Martha performance was 
the hearing of this same “ Porter” song from the lips of 
Edouard de Reszke. The vivacity and swing of the bucolic 
tune sound all the better when floating on the surface of a 
big voice, and the highest compliment I can pay this basso 
cantante is to say that in his combined lightness and vigour 
he reminds me of his distinguished precursor. The duet from 
Lortzing’s Undine is much less familiar here than in Germany, 
but it is tuneful enough to please the average listener and enlists 
the support of a capable tenor. 

Alfred Piccaver.—Those who expect to find Mr. Piccaver 
thoroughly at home and at his ease in the subdued atmosphere 
of the two airs from T'urandot will not be disappointed. Their 
suavity and reflective insouciance appeal exactly to his natural 
mode of expression and show off his voice more effectively 
than the bright, lively strophes allotted to Verdi’s naughty 
Dukes and careless heroes, who are not really as indifferent as 
this tenor makes them sound. However, in the Puccini 
pieces he is quite at his best and I award him full marks for a 
capital interpretation of both. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—It seems to me rather a pity that a 
song so cleverly written alike for voice and piano as Hugo 
Wolf’s Epiphany (or The Three Kings, as it is also called) 
should have for its theme such poor stuff. One can understand 
a Friar Tuck trolling forth his ‘‘ Ho, jolly Jenkin, I spy a 
knave in drinkin’,’’ because carousing was his proudest boast. 
But who that has stood before some old Italian picture of the 
three Holy Kings, kneeling at Nazareth with their offerings 
of myrrh, frankincense, and gold, can imagine one of those 
staid, richly attired dignitaries telling us how on his journey 
thither he has eaten and drunk his fill, but with reluctance paid 
his bill. To me it sounds ridiculously coarse and, if I may say 
so, medieval Teutonic. I turned to the Serenade of Strauss 
for a contrast and found it. But that is not to say that it 
suits Heinrich Schlusnus in the smallest degree, or, shall I say 
rather, that he has the least idea how to express it. If I were 
the Serenaded One, reposing on my comfortable bed and 
listening to this doleful outpouring of sentiment, I should 
remark, ‘Thanks. It must be raining in the sunlight. I don’t 
think I’ll trouble to dress and ‘ come out’ this morning!” 

Heddle Nash.—Manon’s Dream is related with nice feeling, 
and the melody flows smoothly as well as easily, in the manner 
that the composer meant it to. The only point open to 
criticism, either here or in Rossini’s lively saltarello—far more 
difficult for an Englishman to sing well—is a lack of “‘ bite” in 
the enunciation of the words. It may not be a case of vox et 
proterea nihil, but there can be no question which comes 
foremost in the singer’s mind. And ‘the quality of the tone in 
both records is certainly charming. 

Jan Kiepura.—By a coincidence the Polish and the English 
tenors have recorded the same piece, Rossini’s La Danza, 
which appears now to have become the property of both 
sexes and all voices. I am naturally tempted to compare 
them—but not at each other’s expense ; for both are good in 
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their different ways. Kiepura’s has the right Italian verve, but 
indulges in more rubato than usual, though only a dancer might 
fairly object to that. His words are perfectly distinct, and his 
voice has a splendid ring that is not- due altogether to the 
amplifier. There are other nuances that characterise the two 
renderings and those I must leave to the listener to discover. 
Perhaps a choice may be dictated by the alternative piece, 
which in the Parlophone record is the popular Love, I bring you 
my heart, from the film Tell me to-night, in which Jan Kiepura 
figures as hero. 


Lily Pons.—All who take a pleasure, as I do, in listening to 
this talented young Belgian soprano will like to hear her in the 
well-worn airs from Rigoletto and La Bohéme, if only to learn 
how prettily she can make them sound in French and in her 
girlish musical voice. Our readers will not, in all probability, 
be disappointed if such be their aim. Her tempo for both is 
somewhat more sober than we are accustomed to now, but is 
actually about the same as prime donne employed in the years 
gone by, when operatic life was less strenuous. Needless to 
add, the vocalization in Caro nome is neatness itself; mere 
child’s play, in fact, for a singer of this calibre. 


Ninon Vallin.—In these exquisite. miniatures—French 
music as well as French words—you may feel more thoroughly 
at home, for the songs and the singer seem to fit. The public 
of Paris and Brussels have been enjoying their Manon in one 
form or another ever since Massenet wrote it half a century 
ago, but apparently without tiring of it in the least. Neither 
would I, if I could always hear Notre petite table and the 
Gavotte sung by a Ninon Vallin. Note, if you please, the 
wonderful contrast of colour between the sad and the gay 
Manon—the touch of genius there. And the miracle of purity 
in the diction and accent—note that too! After all, there must 
be a good deal of virtue in the “ fitness of things.” 


Gitta Alpar.—How much of this tuneful show-piece is 
unadulterated Strauss (the Johann), how much Knepler, and 
how much Lehnert I do not pretend to say; nor does it 
really matter. Enough that the fundamental waltz is by the 
great Johann himself, which tells you at once that it is just as 
delightful to sing as to dance to; also that the “trimmings,” by 
whomsoever invented and arranged, are both appropriate and 
effective in their good old Viennese style ; and that the whole 
thing emerges from Dr. Weissmann’s baton and Gitta Alpar’s 
throat as a combination that would have sent our good friend 
Baron Ochs waltzing round the room with unmitigated joy. 
The introduction, with its pastoral theme for the clarinet and 
its bird-imitation (as if heralding the announcer from Trieste), 
prepares you at once for Gitta Alpar’s deep-throated 
“ Frihling ” and the series of amazing upward arpeggi, sung 
staccato, which help to decorate and embellish the more or less 
familiar Strauss. The two sides of the 10in. disc are well filled 
with this kind of thing, and if you are fond of it (and Gitta 
Alpar) you could not find either in greater perfection. 


Lotte Lehmann.—Here is Mme. Lehmann’s annual contri- 
bution to her store of German Christmas music (for German 
it certainly is, durch und durch, words, tunes, singing, and 
everything else). The hymns belong probably to the modern 
rather than the ancient category, and the second one contains 
the well-known down-scale that Sims Reeves used to sing with 
such a flourish in The Bay of Biscay—or was it The Death of 
Nelson? Anyhow, here it is in these Hymns to Our Lady, and 
given out with all possible earnestness and vigour by singer and 
organist alike. 


Sydney Raynor.—The artist who has made this record of 
airs from Manon and Werther is described on the labels as 
“Premier ténor de l’Opéra-Comique,” and, whether his 
nationality be French or not, he is evidently worthy of that 
distinction. His voice is a pure high tenor, under good breath 
control. managed with skill, and capable of expressing emotions 
that call for strong dramatic feeling. Hence his excellent 
recording of two of the best scenes in the music of Des Grieux 
and Werther. His style and, indeed, his tone remind me not a 


little of Ernest van Dyck, whose Ah/ fuyez, douce image was 
unforgettable. The Werther episode (Act II) is also finely done. 


Members of Berlin State Opera.—I revicwed this capital 
abridged Fledermaus (February 1930, p. 412) before it was 
brought into the Decca catalogue of Polydor recordings. It is 
very welcome. I might almost call it the ‘‘ authorized version ”’ 
of Johann Strauss’s immortal comic opera ; for, although the 
singers remain anonymous, there can be no question as to their 
supreme ability. In dialogue as well as music they proclaim 
the alert, unflagging mastery of everyscene that distinguishes 
the favourite whom Berlin delights to honour ; and under the 
able direction of Hermann Weigert their work has all the spirit 
and sustained energy of a stage performance. The voices are 
quite first-rate ; the singing just what you would expect from 
the pick of the German Komische-oper. The five discs are not 
dignified with the title of ‘‘ Album,” but neverthcless they 
form one that is in every sense worth having. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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BAND RECORDS 


Anyone who wants to gauge the progre:s made in the science 
of recording during the last few years can hardly do better 
than compare the new recording by the Coldstream Guards 
Band of Ruddigore Selection (H.M.V. C2482) with the group of 
records of G Ibert and Sullivan Selections made by the same 
band in the comparatively early days of microphonic recording. 
The difference is quite startling. This record has the authentic 
military band “ring” and the bass and middle sections are 
very truly proportioned. The band is in fine fettle, and as 
everyone knows the music is very jolly. 

The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band on Columbia DB957 are 
also in fine fettle and perform wonders with Easthope Martin’s 
Evensong. They also struggle manfully with A little love, a 
little kiss on the reverse side, but the suavity required to make 
anything of such trifles as this is beyond the powers of any 
military band, however good. 

The Grand Massed Brass Bands conducted by James Oliver 
(late of St. Hilda Colliery Band) give 1812 Overture ‘‘ humpy.” 
It is a marvellous performance in its way, and it is a pretty safe 
prophecy that Regal MR718 will be a big seller. 

Silver Stars is a sparkling trifle written for two xylophones 
and is splendidly played by Musicians Harmer and Eastwood 
of the Welsh Guards Band (Broadcast 3257). On the reverse 
side the band gives a crisp and well-recorded performance of 
Under Freedom’s Flag, a good march. 

Sterno 1054-5 contain a full-dress performance of William 
Tell Overture played by the Royal Horse Guards Band (Blues) 
which is good value for money. 


W. A. C. 





Do all your Christmas Shopping at 
IMHOF’S 


ImuoF House, 112-116 NEw OxrorD St., LONDON, W.1 
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Note.—From now onwards I shall be using for my reviews 
and articles fibre needles and a sound-box tuned and fitted for 
me by Messrs. E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones. If there 
was anything still wanting for my complete conversion to fibre, 
that want is now more than supplied. The machine on which 
I have been reviewing for some years—a good base, with a 
Wilson Panharmonic external horn—gave a good reproduction 
of every class of record ; but with an E.M.G., fibre sound-box 
there is actual gain. For a small measure of hardness is sub- 
stituted a fuller, rounder, altogether truer musical tone. In 
non-technical language, the result, while certainly less deafening, 
is actually more satisfying—even more powerful. And there 
are other gains in reproduction, such as sustaining ability. 

Many a well-known singer might take a lesson in simple, 
sincere, thoughtful singing from Parlophone E3987 (10in., 
2s, 6d.), on which Ian Macpherson (barytone) gives Arne’s 
setting of Milton’s Now Phabus sinking in the west, and Love's 
Request (Campbell Clarke and Alexander Reichardt). The 
first song is, of course, a deservedly familiar lesser classic. The 
other one probably still has some popularity, and at all events 
Macpherson makes me enjoy it more than the hackneyed 
drawing‘room songs of the twentieth century. 

John McCormack (tenor), as usual, finds and expresses a 
simple sentiment in one song, Bless this house (May Brahe), 
and makes a richer one, Once in a blue moon (Howard Fisher), 
feel sincere. Apart from one of his almost miraculous touches, 
the last note of the Howard Fisher, the main interest is for 
composers and singers, in his illustration throughout one song 
of a technical, point : the natural tendency in English to shorten 
the first, syllable. and even to prolong the second in trochaic 
words (e.g,,;“‘ people’), The excellence of Edwin Schneider's 
accompaniments is almost a truism. This record is H.M.V. 
DA128§; (10in,, 4s.). cogil 
‘\'Gohn-Morel (barytone) is among our most interesting singers, 
ant Parlophone .R1346 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is an interesting record. 
But in the Spanish Bolero (from Songs of the Pyrenees, arr. 
Middlemore) he is just a little English, nor does he quite carry 
off the.,pseudo-Irish The Rose of Tralee (Glover). But, 
interesting, song records being as few as they are, you should 
hear.the. Bolero if possible. 

Columbia DX389 (12in., 4s.) is an imposing record by Charles 
Kullman (tenor), with orchestra and organ, of ‘ Handel’s 

gd,” Ombra mai fu, from Serse, sung in English here as 
' Slumber, dear maid, and Sullivan’s The Lost Chord. We know 
Kullinan as a tenor of power, and there is no glaring fault, nor 
indeed can any simple criticism be made of his Handel. He 
leans, however, towards modern Italian singing rather than 
serene Handelian bel canto. The Sullivan is, of course, 
splendidly suited. 

The best possible effect in Ora pro nobis (Horspool and 
* Piccolomini) and For all eternity (Herbert and Mascheroni) is 
‘ made by Muriel Brunskill (contralto) and the B.B.C. Choir, 


: with .organ, conducted by Stanford Robinson, recorded in ~ 


Westminster Central Hall on Columbia DX388 (12in., 4s.). 
This record may be called a first-rate production, in the 
theatrical sense. 


So may H.M.V. C2491 (12in., 4s.), containing Sanctuary of | 


the heart and In a Persian market (both by Ketelbey), sung by 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) with Male Chorus, orchestra, and 
organ. Has anyone yet made as much of these songs as Dawson 
does here? 

And have Moody and Sankey Favourites ever been so 
splendidly performed as they were by The Gospel Singers, with 
organ, in Westminister Central Hall, for Columbia DX416 
(12in., 4s.)?. It is worth remarking that there are some very 
good soloists.. The hymns are: Hold the fort, Nothing but the- 
Blood of Jesus, Shall we gather at the river ?, Glory for me, When 
the roll is called up yonder, Only an armour bearer, Behold Me 
standing at the door, and Count your blessings. 

Real worshippers of Richard Tauber (tenor) won’t mind his 
English, may even take a perverse delight in it, in a record 
de luxe of Bird songs at eventide (Royden Barrie and Eric 
Coates) and Because (Teschemacher and d’Hardelot), Parlo- 
phone RO20200 (10in., 4s.). Tauber certainly makes a lot of 
these songs, though in a conventional way. He is accompanied 
by an orchestra conducted by Franz Schtnbaumsfeld, and for 
the musician there is some unhallowed delight in orchestral 
virtuosity, especially in Because. 

There are two Decca records by Titterton (tenor), F3247 and 
F3210 (two 10in., 2s.each). He sings the March of the Cameron 
Men and Annie Laurie very expressively on F3247, and the 
first song opens and closes very effectively with the pipes ; 
but the small orchestra should have settled the question of 
piteh more definitely. That song is very rhythmical, too, but 


‘never with a fixed march rhythm. F3210 has You brought my 


heart the sunshine and Dark-haired Marie, both by Lozanne, 
who accompanies. Titterton serves him handsomely. The 
songs are drawing-room ballads. 

Among the present light operetta revivals, one of the best 
is Columbia DB972 (10in., 2s. 6d.), with Dennis Noble (barytone) 
singing The shade of the palm (from Florodora, by Leslie Stuart) 
and Star of my soul (from The Geisha, By Greenbank and 
Jones), with a good, probably full, orchestral aecompaniment 
under Clarence Raybould’s efficient baton. 

Imagine a “talkie ”’ with John Thorne (barytone) as the 
hero, and Jn an old-fashioned town (Harris and Squire) as ‘‘ theme 
song,” and for the ‘‘sound”’ you have Imperial 2787 (10in., 
ls. 3d.). The reproduction is, of course, infinitely better than 
any ‘“‘ talkie ”’—Imperial, by the way, must be congratulated 
on definitely good recording-—and the song, if not of very high 
quality, is infinitely better than the usual ‘‘ theme song.” 
The treatment, if hardly less trite than in the typical ‘‘ talkie,” 
is not bilious, is perfect in its way, and has a brilliant exercise 
of diplomatic tact which should sell the record equally in Great 
Britain and throughout the Empire. The other song, When you 
come home (Weatherly and Squire) is sung “straight,” and 
ideally, if that word is applicable. The * Chorus,”? which 
seems to be either a solo or a double quartet, is excellent. A 
remarkable record, still more so at the price. Why won’t 
Thorne treat some better stuff this way? He is uniquely 
qualified for sea shanties, for instance. 

Still more remarkable value is Imperial Z136 (12in., 2s.), on 
which Tom Burke (tenor) sings One Alone, from The Desert 
Song (Harbach, Hammerstein the Second, and Romberg), and 
Maire, my girl (Casey and Aitken), with a very good orchestra 


- and a touch of Chorus.in One_Alone. For what it is, this is a 


very good record, excepting a suspicion of singing flat, at any 
rate in Maire. Burke certainly sings well, in every way, ‘but 
is he perfectly at ease, and is he making the very most of his 
voice? One longs for him to put his whole soul into the greatest 
music, 

Yet another of our leading barytones has recorded the 
Indian Love Lyrics (Hope and Woodforde-Finden). .This time 
it is Harold Williams, who is his. usual reliable self, but very 
solid, straightforward, and British) ‘The orchestral accom- 
paniment is good. The records are Columbia DB959-60 (two 
10in., 2s. 6d. each), of which 959 contains, The temple bells and 
Less than the dust, 960 Kashmiri Song and Till I wake. — 

Trefor Jones is a tenor of whem much niay reasonably be 
expected in the near future.» -He has. voice and technique, 
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and—if anything, more important—shows no signs of psycho- 
logical or intellectual limitation. He has already done work 
of some significance ; and even here, on Broadcast Twelve 
3263 (1s. 6d.), in Tosti’s Parted, he makes his impression. It 
is not a little to be able to say that one does not remember a 
better record of Tosti’s Parted, by any singer, of whatever 
nationality. He takes partly, but not fully, that opportunity 
for cheap effect, I hear you calling me (Marshall). He is well 
supported by a small orchestra. 


That splendid music-hall song, By the light of the silvery 
moon (Edwards and Madden), is sung and played almost 
perfectly by Norman Blair (barytone} and the unnamed 
accompanist. Blair’s confidential style, exactly right, imperils 
the words, not all of which fully escape. If Will you love me in 
December as you did in May (Ball) must be sung, this is just 
how it should be, though surely by a woman! At the beginning 
of the first side of this record, Panachord 25312 (10in., 1s. 6d.), 
there is an interesting unintentional shadow effect. 


Three records which will have historical intercst are Columbia 
DX419-20 (two 12in., 4s. each) and DB988 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
They are records of 10,000 voices, singing, with organ, at the 
Methodist Union Conference, Royal Albert Hall, September 
1982. DX419 gives the T'e Deum laudamus, the other two the 
following hymns: DX420, Ill praise my Maker (Dr. Watts ; 
tune, Monmouth, by G. Davis) and And can it be (Charles 
Wesley ; tune, Sagina, by T. Campbell); DB988, O, for a 
thousand tongues (Charles Wesley; tune, Lydia, by Phillips) 
and Soldiers of Christ (Charles Wesley ; tune, Jericho, by 
Handel). The effect might perhaps have been more truly 
impressive (if not on “portables ”’) if the recording had been 
lighter. On the whole, the most satisfactory is the T’e Deum, 
which is sung in the English translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer—and would it not have been better to give the English 
title, in addition to or instead of the Latin?—to a free but 
practically syllabic setting. 


No one who has not heard Decca F3237 (10in., 2s.) is entitled 
to say it does not interest him. Roy Henderson (barytone) 
and a Male Quartet have here recorded a number of well-known 
hymns (one verse of each), under the general title Hymnland. 
As this record is labelled Parts 3 and 4, I presume there is a 
previous similar record, though I haven’t yet heard it. It is 
in every sense inspiring. One knew that most of the hymns 
here were good or tolerable hymns; but I must admit that 
I had, whether from lack of trouble or lack of perspicuity, 
never found real nobility in Rock of ages (to Redhead’s tune) 
or Jesu, Lover of my soul (Dykes’s). Here, we find something 
rather like greatness in such hymns as We’re marching to Zion 
and Jt is well. Even a congregation could emulate this record, 
properly led. The main thing is the pace—amply broad— 
which does not mean “ dragging.” I would say quite seriously 
that this is one of the best things Henderson has done. There 
is only one criticism, and that a very minor one: the Quartet 
—or the recording—doesn’t always let Hendersor stand out 
quite enough. The hymns, besides those I have already men- 
tioned, are : O God, our help in ages past, There is a happy land, 
Lead, kindly Light, and ‘‘ The Old Hundredth”’ (to Praise God, 
from Whom all blessings flow). The arranger, Stoddon, has not 
a great deal to show ; but it is no small thing when in such a 
record we are never upset by the arrangement. 


A year or two ago Malcolm McEachern (bass) made a record 
of The Song of the Volga Boatmen and W. H. Jude’s The 
Mighty Deep. He has now recorded them with orchestra, 
on Columbia DX417 (12in., 4s.), and whether the new record 
di: places the old in the catalogue or not, itsurely will in demand. 
Of the Volga Boatsong we are now told: ‘‘ Words, Eng. Ver., 
H. M. Buck; Music, adapted Chaliapine, Koeneman, and 
Gaisberg.” These co-operative wholesale methods don’t 
generally work too well in art ; but this is a brilliant exception. 
This is probably the best record of the song, in every way, 
perhaps not even excepting Chaliapine’s. Even at this time 


of day, it touches our imagination. The orchestral accompani- 
ment—orchestration, -playing, recording, all—is especially 
notable, and it is also, in a lesser way, in The Mighty Deep. 
In the Volga Boatsong McEachern has a little support from a 
Male Chorus. — . 

, C. M. CRABTREE. 


~ + 
A DOWNLAND SUITE 


CrystTaL Patace Test Piece, 1932 


Foden’s Motor Works Band Zonophone 6228-9 ; 3s. 
Wingate’s Temperance Band Panachord 25289; Is. 6d. 


Full Score, R. Smith & Co., Ltd. ; 4s. 


After Elgar, Holst and others John Ireland has now composed 
a work definitely and originally for the purely brass medium. 
Mr. Iles and his fellow promoters of the Annual Championship 
Contest at Crystal Palace are to be congratulated on their 
recent attitude to the best British composers. The biggest 
handicap under which our brass bands suffer is the lack of 
suitable music. They are a little better off now than they were 
a few years ago, but there is stil] along and uphill fight to wage. 


John Ireland’s A Downland Suite will rank among the very 
best original works for brass. It is good music, it is eminently 
popular in the best sense of the word, and it is admirably 
orchestrated. Moreover, and this is one of its chief virtues as 
a test piece, it does not favour any particular type of band 
unduly. Brass band enthusiasts will know what I mean when 
I say that in recent years there have been test pieces which 
unduly favoured the chances of the big, full-toned bands of 
which ‘‘ Black Dyke ”’ and ‘‘ Foden’s ” are such fine examples, 
and, on the other hand, there have been test pieces which were 
unusually grateful to the lighter touch favoured by such bands 
as ‘‘ Wingate’s”’ and “‘ Horwich R.M.I.’’ A Downland Suite 
gives their fair chance to all. The first movement, Prelude, is 
lively and energetic in character, the second is a beautiful 
Elegy, the third is a typical and true Minuet, and the last is a 
Rondo which is largely fugal in its writing. 

The winning band was Foden’s Motor Works Band, and they 
play the complete suite on two Zonophone records. Both 
performance and recording are magnificent. I have carefully 
followed the performance with the score—which is very 
plentifully bespattered. with directions—and I have rarely 
encountered a performance by any band of any work in which 
the composer’s directions were more minutely. followed and 
yet without even a suspicion of woodenness or lack of elasticity. 


By the way, the score is a trifle confusing to follow. The 
solo cornet stave is placed at the top, and is followed by the 
soprano stave instead of the converse as is more usual, and there 
is only one stave allotted to the répiano cornet and the fliigel- 
horn instead of the customary two. 


I like particularly a few delicate bits of orchestration such 
as the joint solo for cornet and trombone on page 26 and the 
various places in which the Ist solo cornet is contrasted with 
his colleagues and with the combination of both. There are 
too many fine touches, however, to particularise them all, I 
must content myself by saying that, all in all, I regard these 
records as one of the best performances of one of the best test 
pieces it has ever been my pleasure to hear. 


Wingate’s Temperance Band also play the first two move- 
ments on a Panachord record, and very fine performances they 
are. They are not quite up to the standard of those of the winning 
band, and neither is the recording quite so effective. It is 
only by comparison with the very best, however, that they 
suffer, and no one need hesitate to buy this record. Indeed, 
I hope that a record of the other two movements will follow 
at an early date. 

W. A. C. 
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ERE is one ideal Christ- 

mas present, not. only for 
the children, but for Father 
or Mother. The, only people 
who won’t care forit are those 
who have no interest in any- 
thing except cars, dances, and 
bridge. If you are interested 
in people, this is a little find. 
If your hungry soul has tasted 
philosophy, here is your Christ- 
mas sweetmeat : Decca K681 
(12in., 3s.). 

Marjorie Fleming was a 
little girl who died in 1811, 
when she was eight years old. 
She was a great friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, who said 
that ‘‘ Pet Marjorie”’ was 
“the most extraordinary 
creature he ever met with,’’ and that he was amazed at her 
power over him. In connection with the Walter Scott Cen- 
tenary, a little collection of Pet Marjorie’s Rhymes has been 
set to music by Robert McLeod, published by Messrs. Paterson’s 
of Edinburgh,and recorded on this Decca record by Roy Hender- 
son (barytone) and Robert McLeod (piano). Young children 
are, of course, capable of really creative work, but I confess 
I was pleasantly surprised with these rhymes. They are full 
of acute observation, and of frequent sly,dry humour. But 
what is most precious of all is the fragrance of a Scottish home 
of a hundred years ago—or of some English homes of twenty 
years ago. 

These rhymes have been more fortunate than such things 
often are in their setting. Mr. McLeod would probably not 
claim great originality for his idiom; but his settings have 
real vitality, obvious sincerity, freshness, and freedom, give 
almost perfect utterance to the very varied little poems, and 
even enhance them. Henderson brings to them an adapt- 
ability and sympathy—and some fearsome Scotch r’s—which 
few eminent barytones could ; of him, too, we can say, almost 
perfect. One or two criticisms must be made. First, it would 
surely have been better still for a woman to have recorded 
them—better still, a child. Secondly, Mr. McLeod shouldn’t 
have left out many of the best lines. In Jsa’s Bed, for instance, 
he pleads ‘musical reasons,” presumably meaning the 
“* climax ’’—but surely Marjorie never intended a conventional 
climax. For this reason, as well as for the very interesting 
notes, it is well worth getting the small volume from Paterson’s 
as well as the Decca record—which, by the way, is there given 
as T681, whereas my copy is labelled K681. In response to 
the frequent pleas of overseas readers, I must give the titles 
of these little songs: My dear love Isabella, Princes Street 
Parade, Three turkeys fair, Of summer I am very fond, Isa’s 
Bed, Death the righteous love to see, and Then I would all quite 
happy be. 

Of the definitely Christmas records that have so far arrived, 
perhaps the most important are three by the Royal Choral 
Society, under Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s baton, H.M.V. C2489 
(12in., 4s.) and B4304-5 (two 10in., 2s. 6d. each). On C2489 
they are accompanied by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
in the choruses And the glory of the Lord and Hallelujah, both 
from Handel’s Messiah. I cannot attempt to compare these 
with all the other Messiah recordings, nor even with the most 
eminent. They will both take a very high place. The per- 
formances are sound and straightforward—paces brisk, but. not 
hurried. Contralto tone is perhaps a little weak. The 
recording is well up among choral work. B4304—5 contain 
familiar Christmas carols or hymns—strictly, I think, all 
hymns—sung with organ: O come, all ye faithful (Adeste, 
fideles) and While shepherds watched their flocks (4304); Hark, 
the herald angels sing (Mendelssohn) and Christiane, awake 
(Wainwright) (4305). Dr. Sargent gives life to these hymns ; 
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there is nothing dull or heavy 
about them, and no weak- 
ness or looseness, but there 
is intelligent expression, and 
especially phrasing, yet with- 
out any fussiness. I was 
going to say that they are 
treated as choral songs, but 
it would be interesting to 
see whether, in these days 
of “community singing,” a 
congregation could ever learn 
to sing hymns as intelligently 
as this. 

The Rector, Choir, and 
Organist of St. Mary-le-Bow 
Church, Cheapside, have made 
a Broadcast Twelve record 
of A Christmas Service, 3120 
(Is. 6d.), and four records, 
3104-7 (ls. 6d.), of Christmas hymns (one or two are 
possibly carols). They are very fair, though not remark- 
able, and for many people the recording, or record surface, 
will not be good enough. The words of a boy soloist are 
very obscure. Perhaps the best thing is the Walford Davies 
arrangement of A Babe lies in the cradle, on 3120. This 
record starts with a verse of O come, all ye faithful (Adeste, 
fideles), continues with responses, The Lord’s Prayer, and 
A Babe lies in the cradle; (side 2) Good Christian men, 
rejoice (In dulci jubilo), part of the Ist Lesson (morning), 
the Collect (not before Lesson, as shown on the label), 
the Grace, and Hark, the herald angels sing. Some “‘ fading ”’ 
effects are a little uneven. The hymns (? and carols) 
on the other records are: Good King Wenceslas and See 
amid the winter snow, 3104; Hark, the herald angels sing 
and Christians, awake, 3105; Good Christian men, rejoice and 
O come, all ye faithful, 3106; While shepherds watched their 
flocks and The first Nowell, 3107. 

The Forty Stars (male chorus) this time provide one of the 
best ensemble records with The first Nowell and Good King 
Wenceslas, recorded with organ on Columbia DB948 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). The tune is given strongly in the middle (it could with 
advantage stand out yet more—perhaps the full recording 
affects this—it is very heavy recording); the accompanying 
parts are strong, and strongly sung. There are very good 
soloists, whose careful (yet not generally fussy) diction I 
recommend to soloists’ attention. 

That lovely old Christmas cradle-song which is becoming 
popular in England as Silent Night, or Still Night, Holy Night, 
is generally imagined to be German, but is originally French. 
Essie Ackland (contralto) has recorded it with orchestra on 
H.M.V. C2478 (12in., 4s.); there it is attributed to Gruber ; 
I imagine it is an arrangement (? including orchestration) by 
Josef Gruber, the pupil of Bruckner. No other record has 
given me such a profound, and vivid, true Christmas-night 
impression. The word “mystical,” so facilely misused, 
especially of music, may surely be used here. The orchestral 
arrangement is very notable, though of course that would be 
powerless were Miss Ackland not equal to the occasion. With 
it she gives us an Agnus Dei of Bizet (a more apt complement 
than some may realize): in more or less Gounod idiom and 
spirit, but rising to higher levels of feeling than Gounod often, 
if ever, reached. Miss Ackland is again very impressive. 

On Columbia DB976 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is another arrangement, 
this by Raybould, of Silent Night, Holy Night, for the Columbia 
quartet, Isobel Baillie, Muriel Brunskill, Heddle Nash, and 
Norman Allin, with string orchestra, also, though the label 
does not say so, harp. On the other side is Sleep, my Saviour, 
sleep (W. W. Hedgecock). Diction could be improved. in 
places ; otherwise this record is almost perfect in its way, and 
if you can compare it. for yourself with Miss Ackland’s. you 
should do so. ; 
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71-ean hardly.imagine Gounod’s Nazareth (English words by 
Chorley)n rsnearer to dignity, and farther from an 
excellent ‘waltz;:which the tune should be, than on Columbia 
DX387:(12in., 4s.), where it is sung by Norman Allin (bass) at 
his: best, with the B.B.C. Choir, and organ, conducted by 
Stanford Robinson, and recorded in the Central Hall, West- 


minster. With it goes The Palms, really a Palm-Sunday song, 
of course (Les Rameaux, Fauré). This record opens with a 
very realistic peal of bells. 


H.M.V. B4285 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is a notably good record for 
everyone who cares for emotional singing from a boy. Dennis 
Barthel (boy soprano) sings a setting by Walford Davies of 
O little town of Bethlehem and Parry’s Jerusalem (why?). He 
sings very well indeed for a boy, though, I think, at the 
expense of the clearest diction. 

Under the Christmas heading we may perhaps include 
Broadcast 911. (9in.; 1s.), on which the Band of H.M. Welsh 
Guards and a Male Chorus—also a good solo barytone, who 
does a lot but is not named—give yet another performance, 
and a very loud one, of Parry’s Jerusalem; and with it 
Elgar’s Land of Hope and Glory. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


pied 









FA 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Christmas Records 


There are Christmas records by the score, and there is an 
awful similarity about most of them. One or two stand out as 
really original, but for the most part they are just like the 
Christmas records of any other year. 

’ First there are the cinema organists in medleys of Carols. 
‘Reginald Foort in Christmas at Church and Christmas at Home 
‘(Imperial 2777, 1s. 3d.), which has carols on one side and 
‘corivivial songs on the other. Then the other Reginald, 
Dixon is his surname, from The Tower, Blackpool, in a Medley 
of Christmas Carols (Zono. 6251, 1s. 6d.) and Clarence Raybould 
in an Organ Medley of Christmas Hymns and Carols (Col. 
DB953, 2s. 6d.), both with all the famous carols played in the 
usual way, except that Reginald Dixon seems to lose the 
“thread of his theme every now and then. Charles Saxby calls 
his médley A Dream of Christmas (Regal MR710, Is. 6d.), and 
‘it is by no means a nightmare. 

The next group is of carols around which little sketches 
‘have been woven. The Yuletide Singers (Broadcast 907, 1s.) 
“have a Christmas Eve Carol Party, in which the waits are 
heard singing outside and then the people themselves take up 
‘the carols. Sandy’s Christmas Eve (Broadcast 761) is the same 
thing attempted in a humorous manner and is likely to offend 
some tastes. 

Old Jim’s Christmas. Hymn by the Columbia Sketch Com- 
pany (Col. DB954, 2s. 6d.) describes the fatal night on which 
Jim, the leading singer of the choir, gets drunk and is forbidden 
to sing in church on Christmas ‘Day, and how.he comes back 
-years after and is taken back into the fold.and once more 
leads the choir. 


The Miner’s Dream of Home (Col. DB947), performed by 
the Columbia Dramatic Players, deals with men who are far 
from home on Christmas Eve, and whose Christmas surprise 
is that they find gold after long years of toil. 


Then there are Ole Bill and who come home for their 
Christmas Leave on Panachord 25333 (1s. 6d.) and avow that the 
Song of the bells will be calling them home when they are 
Marching along together. 

The three records of children’s voices, I think, are most likely 
to appeal to people who buy these sort of records. There are 
Christmas Eve in Paradise Alley (Broadcast 906, 1s.), The Casey 
Kids’ Christmas Concert (Regal MR713, ls. 6d.), and Christmas 
Eve by the Rex Naughton Kiddies (Zono. 6282, 1s. 6d.). All of 
these are well thought out and entertaining, if only for the 
piping voices of the children and their apparent enjoyment of 
the revels, and all of them end up happily either with a party 
or with the rich uncle from Australia providing everyone with 
presents. 

Children play a large part in Billy Cotton’s ‘‘ Variety 
Novelty ”’ based on Leslie Sarony’s new song Jolly Old Christ- 
mas (Regal MR740, 1s. 6d.). They sing as well as the grown- 
ups and help to make the record a really jolly effort. Leslie 
Sarony himself sings this song on Imperial 2779 (1s. 3d.), and 
although he takes a deal of trouble to make the song reminiscent 
of Aint it grand to be bloomin’ well dead, it succeeds in being 
quite cheery. 

There are several what I shall call ‘‘ convivial’ records. 
The Carlyle Cousins set the ball rolling with Carlyle Carols 
(Col. DX411, 12in., 4s.), in which their American style harmony 
sounds strangely out of place. Next is Leonard Henry ex- 
horting you to Sing at the top of your voices (Zono. 6254, Is. 6d.), 
which is a jolly tune, but I expect you would sing better if you 
heard first The Debroy Somers Band (Col. DX385, 12in., 4s.) 
in What’s Yours? which is described as a Convivial Medley, 
or Saturday Night at the Pig and Whistle (Col. DB949, 2s. 6d.), 
or Old Grandad in the Village of Ogswallop (Imperial 2776, 
ls. 3d.), which are almost identical and describe very vividly 
old grandad’s exploits in the village and his fondness for his 
pint of ale, or even A fowr-ale bar concert (Regal MR732, 
ls. 6d.), which gets more and more riotous as the record plays 
on to its appointed end. This is a very convivial and thirst- 
making record. 

Having got the party well under way, perhaps you would 
like to hear some frivolous records in which the orchestras take 
disrespectful liberties with all sorts of compositions. Snacks 
in Bars is the most disrespectful, and the culprit is O. V. 
Egerer, but the result is most amusing; it is played by The 
London Palladium Orchestra on H.M.V. C2486 (12in., 4s.), and 
by Terance Casey on Columbia DB958 (2s. 6d.) ; one jumps 
from There is a tavern in the town to The Blue Danube (Ha! 
Ha!) and from God Bless the Prince of Wales to A Fine Old 
English Gentleman and on to We won’t be home till morning all 
within the space of a few bars. This, with Wedded Whimsies, 
also played by The London Palladium Orchestra (H.M.V. 
C2477), would make a far more difficult guessing task than 
Guess the Tunes which is played by The New Mayfair Orchestra 
on H.M.V. C2492, but this has the names of all the 
tunes at the end of each side of the record so that there can be 
no argument about it. 

For the children you must get Henry Hall’s arrangement of 
Teddy Bears’ Picnic and Hush, Hush, Hush, Here comes the 
Bogey Man, played by The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Col. 
DB955, 2s. 6d.), and a new Paul Jones played by The Midnight 

on Regal MR713 (ls. 6d.). Both these should go 
down well at any party. 


Two more charming’ and instructive records for children 
are the fairy tales of Cinderella and Red- Riding- Hood, spoken 
in‘French by M. André Plocque on two Columbias, DB975 and 
974 (2s. 6d.). The French words accompany the records on a 
leaflet, and any child with an elementary knowledge of French 
will be able to follow the story with the help of this leaflet. 
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Two other versions of Cinderella are also recorded this 
month, but they are more for the amusement of grown-ups 
than children, On Zono. 6258 and 9 there is a complete 
Pantomime in detail, and apart from one or two minor irrita- 
tions such as the fairy god-mother and one of the ugly sisters 
being played by the same person, also Cinderella’s father and 
her friend the page-boy, the records are quite successful, but 
I thought Columbia’s Crazy Pantomime (Col. DX410, 12in., 4s.), 
with Binnie and Sonnie Hale as the ugly sisters and Peggy 
Wood, with very pronounced American accent, as Cinderella, 
was much more amusing. 


Generosity 

This lavish lumping together of artists on to one record is good 
fun, and Decca’s contribution, O. K. Decca (K684, 12in., 3s.), 
is very successful. Gertrude Lawrence, Edythe Baker, Al Bowlly, 
Titterton, Nat Gonella, Rudy Starita 
and Lew Stone and the Monseigneur 


Words and Music is still the hit of the season, and if you want 
to hear Mad about the Boy sung by Gertrude Lawrence at her 
brilliant and unwavering best it is on Decca F3214 (2s.); she 
is not so successful in Let’s say good-bye, although she reveals 
new vocal powers that most people who have only heard her 
wistful, wayward voice would never have suspected she pos- 
sessed. Edythe Baker puts too much of her own personality 
and not enough of Noel Coward’s into her playing of Mad about 
the Boy and a Selection on Decca F3231. Doris Hare, who is a 
great success in the show, sings Three White Feathers on Zono. 
6265 (1s. 6d.), but this is not Coward at his best, and the going 
is heavy. She is more entertaining in The Old Man of the 
Mountain on the reverse. 


Apart from Jack Payne’s own records, which are reviewed 
elsewhere, there is only a Selection played by Raie da Costa on 
H.M.V. B4283 (2s. 6d.) and only Bob and Alf Pearson’s record 

of Yow’re more than all the world 
to me and After to-night we say 





Dance Band all do their bit, and be- 
lieve me, the result is well worth 3s. 
Broadcast’s All. Star Non-Stop 
Variety Show features’ Carson 
Robison and his Pioneers, G. H. 
Elliott, Bobbie Comber, Peggy 
Cochrane and all the other artists 
who appear in the Broadcast list. 
Here is a feast of talent for ls. 6d. 
(Broadcast 3252). 

Another generous record, although 
contributed by only one artist, is 
Harry Lauder’s Medley (H.M.V. 
DB4015, 12in., 6s.), in which Sir 
Harry chuckles and sings all his 
most famous songs, and you get 
them all for the price of one, even if 
the price is 6s. 

Which reminds me of the Four- 
in-One records which come out 
every week, and have four tunes on 
them for Is. 6d. Surely this is the 
height and depth of generosity. The 
best one I have heard this month has 
We just couldn’t say good-bye, played 
by Bernie Blake and his Orchestra, 
Janine, played by André Astan and 
his Say to yourself I will 
be happy, played by Ben Selvin and 
his Dance Band, and Moon, played 
by Louis Ramel and his Orchestra, 
all on No. 13 of the series. Four or 
five of these records and you have 
all your dance music for the Christ- 
mas party. 


DB1758. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Children’s Overture, 
D’Indy Symphony, Finale, Decca CA8125 
Hansel and Gretel Overture, H.M.V. 


Handel Concerto, H.M.V. DA1261. 
Ninon Vallin, Parlo. RO20203. 
Alfred Piccaver, Decca CA8116. 
Heddle Nash, Col. DB961. 

Roy Henderson, Decca F3237. 
Malcolm McEachern, Col. DX417. 


Crazy Pantomime, Col. DX410. 
Harry Lauder, H.M.V. DB4015. 
Gracie Fields, H.M.V. C2487. 

Cicely Courtneidge, H.M.V. B4314. 
Elsie and Doris Waters, Parlo. R1368. 
Jack Bund, Parlo. R1220. 


Jack Payne’s Party, Imperial 2778, and 
The Kidkord Animal Stories. 


good-bye (Imperial 2775, ls. 3d.) 
to represent two popular films 
recently seen in London. 

Now for some German stars in 
English and German films, and 
some English stars in German films 
with English versions. First of all 
there is the new star Marta Eggert, 
who has a delightful voice and an 
equally delightful appearance, in 
Where is this lady ? which she sings 
with A waltz of long ago on Parlo. 
R1306 (2s. 6d.). Whether you have 
seen the film or not you will like 
this record. Barnabas Von Geczy 
plays the same number on Parlo. 
R1353 in case you prefer them in 
dance rhythm, and Titterton sings 
Where is this lady ? on Decca F3190 
(2s.) with his usual skill. 

Renate Muller, German star of an 
English film, sings her two songs 
from ‘‘ Marry Me,” Little Sunshine 
and Wonderful to me (Decca F3220, 
2s.), in her careful and happy 
English, while Lilian Harvey, 
English star of a German film 
which has recently reached us, 
‘‘ Happy Ever After,” sings In a 
Year—In a Day and Truly Rural 
Gentlemen (Parlo. R1309, 2s. 6d.) 
in her equally quaint but not so 
attractive English. 

Tell me to-night, in which Jan 
Kiepura is the star, is also the title 
of the theme song which seems very 


Col. DB951-2. 


Lonpon EpIror. 








Plays and Films 

Old plays, new plays, films past and present, all are repre- 
sented in this month’s records. The Court Symphony Orchestra 
under Clarence Raybould play Selections from The Gondoliers 
and The Mikado (Col. DX386 and 414, 12in., 4s. each), which 
are welcome because they are so familiar ; The Columbia Light 
Opera Company in Vocal Gems from The Quaker Girl (DX413) 
are welcome because these pretty tunes are not often played 
and sung for us nowadays, except by the amateur operatic 
societies. 

The Merry Widow is waltzing again to the strains of I love 
you so at the London Hippodrome and it is appropriate that 
Derek Oldham should sing this waltz and Vilia on H.M.V. 
B4291 (2s. 6d.) to encourage you to go along to the Hippodrome 
before the Widow makes room for Pantomime. There is a 


good Selection by The Commodore Grand Orchestra on Broadcast 
3256 (Is. 6d.). 





popular with all the tenors this 

month. Kiepura’s own record of it 
(Parlo. RO20201, 4s.) shows off his splendid voice, but 
shows up his broken English. Titterton declaims it on the 
other side of Decca F3190 ; Heddle Nash sings it magnificently 
on Columbia DB979 (2s. 6d.) backed with the waltz, You, 
just you, from “ Wild Violets”; Birrell O’Malley and Jan 
Zalski (Zono. 6256 and Regal MR729, 1s. 6d.) are both too 
strained and nasal, and Richard Crooks (H.M.V. DA1284, 4s.) 
sings it really artistically. I think my own preference is for 
Heddle Nash. 

“* Tell Me To-night”’ seems to lead on to ‘“‘ Love Me To-night,” 
the new film at the Carlton, with Jeanette MacDonald and 
Maurice Chevalier as co-stars. Jeanette MacDonald sings the 
theme song and Isn’t it romantic ? on H.M.V. B4288 (2s. 6d.) in 
that over-emphasised but ingratiating way that we all know so 
well, and Chevalier is as naughty as we like him to be in The 
Poor Apache and Mimi (H.M.V. B4289). 
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Same Title, Different Song 


I wonder if you, too, were imagining that Love me to-night 
as sung last month by Greta Keller and this month by Binnie 
Hale (Columbia DB970, 2s. 6d.), Annette Hanshaw (Panachord 
25270, 1s. 6d.) and Leslie Hutchinson (Parlo. R1352, 2s. 6d.) was 
the theme song of the film of that name. I was surprised and 
di: appointed when I heard Jeanette MacDonald’s record and 
found that the two tunes are not in any way related. The song 
without the film is much more attractive than the song in the 
film. I think Binnie Hale’s record of it is particularly attrac- 
tive, and so is the backing, Linger a little longer in the twilight. 


Crooning is still in vogue 

Long before crooning became the everyday habit of the 
modern young man, Raquel Meller was the queen of cabaret, 
and her record of La Violetera and El Relicario is virile and 
fiery even if it is not supremely artistic (Parlo. R1334, 2s. 6d.) ; 
Flotsam and Jetsam, too, always plough a lonely furrow, and 
manage to find songs that no one else is singing, generally by 
writing them themselves. The spooning of the knife and fork 
and Down with Dora (Col. DB973, 2s. 6d.) are both clever and 
likely to appeal to all their admirers. 

Patrick i m, baritone, is the first of the crooners on 
my list. He is distinctly reverent in Her name is Mary 
(H.M.V. B4290, 2s. 6d.) and I find myself waiting hopefully 
for the interludes when he stops and Peggy Cochrane and 
Anne de Nys carry on at their two pianos. 

The old kitchen kettle is a strange implement to inspire 
a modern song, but The old kitchen kettle keeps singing a song 
is likely to be whistled by all the errand boys before Christmas, 
so here are some records of it for you to get acquainted with 
the tune. 

Leslie Holmes is the best of them on Imperial 2788 (1s. 3d.), 
followed by Maurice Elwin on Decca F3244 (2s.) and Norman 
Bartlett on Zono. 6266 (1s. 6d.). It is a bright and catchy tune 
and pleasantly free from the sentimental pleasantries of most 
of the songs of the day. 

Yow’re my everything is more to type, but it is a delightful 
tune and Morton and Ridley show that they are mastering the 
art of recording in it on Parlo. R1337 (2s. 6d.) ; Anona Winn 
and Bob Mackworth sing it as a duet on Regal MR728 (1s. 6d.), 
but I imagine that it will be Let’s put out the lights that will sell 
this record. This is a “ wow,” as they say across the big pond. 

Anona Winn sings in her clear, soulless voice While we danced 
at the Mardi Gras and The night when love was born (Regal 
MR727, 1s. 6d.), and sings them as though she didn’t care 
whether love was born or just growed. Ruth Etting, on the 
other hand, with all the American’s lack of reticence, pours out 
her soul into the same song (Col. DB945, 2s. 6d.) and convinces 
us that it really is fun Holding her honey’s hand. Belle Baker, 
she with the mighty voice, is as upsetting as Al Jolson in As 
long as love lives on (Decca F3191, 2s.) and In a shanty in 
old Shanty Town ; Layton and Johnstone also extol the virtues 
of the Shanty Town on Columbia DB946 (2s. 6d.) and on DB982 
they sing about how they Just couldn’t say good-bye and I don’t 
see why they ever should, they seem to be as firmly embedded 
in the public favour as ever, and Say it isn’t so. Sam Browne 
croons this mournful song on Zono. 6252 (1s. 6d.), and couples 
it with a poem called Nightfall. This young man’s heart is 
certainly in the right place. I always feel that Harry Richman’s 
is in his mouth ; listen to his singing of both I love a parade and 
It was so beautiful (Col. DB981, 2s. 6d.), and you will under tand 
what I mean. Layton and Johnstone couple this with Moon- 
light on the river (Col. DB950) and Dan Donovan with Pal of 
my dreams (Broadcast 914, ls.) ; Eddy King singing Pal of my 
dreams and Sad (Sterno 1066, 1s. 3d.) and The Admirals singing 
Sad and Same old Moon (Zono. 6253, 1s. 6d.) seem to finish off 
that cycle. 

Al Bowlly is not so well served this month in My Romance 
and Keep your last “‘ good-night”’ for me (Decca F3218, 2s.), 
but he is still unbeaten at-his-own game. Carl Brisson is as 


sentimental as you could wish in Silver hair and heart of gold 
and A Bedtime Story (Decca F3230, 2s.), but this latter song 
is made into a pleasant little story by The Singing Twins, two 
children with remarkably clear young voices (Regal MR726, 
ls. 6d.); on the other side is Big Ben’s saying good-night, 
These two are a couple of good slumber songs. 

Two more children whose voices are recorded this month are 
Master David Kidd, the Glasgow boy that Jack Hylton dis- 
cov'r d, who sings The song of the bells and Underneath the 
Arches (Decca F3217, 2s.) with Hylton’s Band in support, and 
the ‘ Wonder Child Comedienne ”—it ought to be “ trage- 
dienne ’’—Little Mary Hagan in Just like the ivy I'll cling to 
you and I’m writing a letter toHeaven (Decca F3242). Out of 
the mouths of babes !!!! 


Light Orchestras 

The Light Orchestral records are all on the bright side, 
perhaps with an eye—or ear—to the festive season. The 
London Palladium Orchestra play Les Sylphides and Moontime 
at terrific speed and a complete assurance that is quite justified 
(H.M.V. B4283, 2s. 6d.). The New Light Symphony Orchestra 
play a jolly collection of sea music in A Life on the Ocean 
(H.M.V. C2480, 12in., 4s.) and Marek Weber and his Orchestra 
are in their usual fine fettle with An Evening with Liszt (C2479). 
I hope Liszt is not turning in his grave over Liszt, Chopin and 
Mendelssohn which is played with full effect by The Promenade 
Orchestra (Regal MR731, Is. 6d.). The Bohemia Orchestra 
take up two sides of a 10in. record to give us a fantasy called 
“Alpine” entitled The Voice of the Bells (Regal MR711) ; 
they must not be confused with The Bohemians who play and 
harmonize The Druid’s Prayer and The Temple of the Bells 
(Col. DB956, 2s. 6d.). These Bohemians are rather effective. 

Masters’ Hawaiians are not as effective as they might be in 
Lonesome without my baby and Lion Rag, which is another 
attempt on the speed record (H.M.V. B4286, 2s. 6d.). 

There is nothing very Chinese or Japanese about Chinese 
Serenade or Japanese Lantern Dance, although the latter is 
composed by Yoshitomo, as played by Victor Ricardo and his 
Orchestra (Decca F3138, 2s.) ; perhaps the general idea of what 
oriental music should sound like is at fault. 

Albert Sandler and his Orchestra have resurrected Marchéta, 
and she still has some of her old appeal in the hands of so skilled 
an artist (Col. DB971, 2s. 6d.). The backing is You loving me. 

Now for some orchestras who specialize in certain rhythms. 
Edith Lorand and her Orchestra play The Music of the Spheres 
and St. Mary’s Chimes in waltz time on Parlo. R1335 (2s. 6d.). 
The former is particularly good. Frank Westfield’s Orchestra 
play a Polka, The Wren (Parlo. R1333, 2s. 6d.), but this is 
backed with the quiet I hear you calling me. Jack Bund and 
his Bravour Dance Band specialize in Continental dance music 
and are buoyant and bouncy in Dancing Butterfly and Laughing 
Baby (Parlo. R1347, 2s. 6d.). Their R1220 is at last released ! 

Mantovani and his Orchestra are best at tangos and though 
Eta Notche and Aromas Mendocinas (Sterno 1064, Is. 3d.) are 
not in strict time, they are tangos that are well worth listening 
to. The Hallam Players, too, are good in two tangos, La Rosita 
and Tango des Roses (Sterno 1065). Lastly, there is The 
Havana Marimba Band in a waltz, Pagan Moon, and a fox-trot, 
Pull up your socks and laugh up your sleeve, on Parlo. R1340 
(2s. 6d.). All of these are good in their class. 


« 


Instrumental 

A record which must not be overlooked is Decca F3228 (2s.). 
This is of a guitar solo of Japanese Sandman and a banjo solo 
of Tiger Rag by Len Fillis. But the accompaniment is by 
Edgar Jackson’s Dance Orchestra, and I assure you that this 
accompaniment is worth hearing. If it were not that modesty 
forbids him, Mr. Jackson should review this record under 
** Modern Rhythm,” for it is modern and rhythmical and good. 
This is the sort of music that. should do much to break down 
English prejudices against so-called negro “ hot.”’ music. 
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Jack Simpson is a wizard at the xylophone. His pace is 
astonishing. Hear The mouse, the piano and the cat (H.M.V. 
B4306, 2s. 6d.) just to marvel at his technique. 

In this weather Marta, the rambling rose of the wildwood, 
ought to have been frost-bitten long ago, but she is as fragrant as 
ever under the bow of Sandler on Columbia DB980 (2s. 6d.). 
Paradise, too, is definitely inviting. 

I have four organ records by Edward O’Henry (Panachord 
25300, 25304, 25329, 25330, 1s. 6d. each), one by Harry Davidson 
(Regal MR725, 1s. 6d.) and one by Quentin Maclean (Col. DB969, 
2s, 6d.). Rather an overwhelming majority in favour of 
O’Henry. The best of the ls. 6d. Panachords is 25300, The 
Dance of the Cuckoos and Underneath the Arches, and the latter 
happens to be Quentin Maclean’s star turn. Davidson plays 
the Big Ben story and Song of the Bells, both well suited to the 
organ. ; 


Humour 


Gert and Daisy are having more adventures. If you appre- 
ciate cockney humour at its best you must hear, buy and 
treasure Gert, Daisy, a Piano—And How! (Parlo. R1358, 
2s. 6d.) ; it is Elsie and Doris Waters at their best. 

Billy Caryll and Hilda Mundy may be an acquired taste, but 
if you have it you will have to spend another ls. 6d. and get 
Still more scenes of Domestic Bliss (Broadcast 3253). 

Arthur Prince has his legions of admirers, and they will flock 
to hear his latest story of Jim, Insubordination (Col. DX412, 
12in., 4s.). 

All these three records are humorous without suggestive- 
ness, but the next half-dozen are not. So remember that when 
reading these judgments. Ross and Sargent are for a strictly 
limited audience (Decca F3196, 2s.) ; George Formby discloses 
his idea in the title of his first song, If you don’t want the goods, 
don’t maul ’em (Decca F3219); Randolph Sutton is not too 
naughty for general company in The Jolly Sailor and Here 
comes Annie Lee (Panachord 25311, ls. 6d.); Charlie Higgins 
is just futile in Jolly old Uncle Joe and inaudible in Mrs. 
McGrath and Mrs. O’ Dafferty (Broadcast 908, 1s.); Fred 
Barmy is amusing in a song that you have all heard by now, 
He’s dead but he won’t lie down (Regal MR730, 1s. 6d.) ; and 
Leslie Sarony is cynical and ingenious in Toasts and Tell your 
Father, Tell your Mother that I’m good enough for you (Imperial 
2790, Is. 3d.). 

Norman Long has a clever song called Firty- Fousand Quid ! 
(Col. DB978, 2s. 6d.) in which a Cockney decides what he 
would do with that vast sum if he won it in a sweepstake, and 
then thinks better of it. The reverse, The stillness of the night, 
is characteristically cheeky. 

An entirely different form of humour is displayed by Arthur 
Fields and Fred Hall in Temperance is Coming (Decca F3200, 
2s.), which takes on a topical note in view of recent American 
events. Americans have always been good at burlesquing 
themselves. 


TELL ME 





THE FAMOUS SERENADE INTERMEZZO 
from the Gaumont-British Picture “ Tell Me To-night” 


Old Songs 


As befits the time of year there are several records of old 
songs that you will all be singing at Christmas. Once upon 
a time is played by The Scott-Wood Accordeon Quartet (Parlo. 
R1339, 2s. 6d.), and only differs slightly from the version by 
The Pavement Artists (Regal MR724, Is. 6d.) ; Cheery Fireside 
Memories are good by Mellow and Rich (Broadcast 910, 1s.), 
and The Columbia Light Opera Company revive some great 
favourites in Have you forgotten ? (Col. DB962, 2s. 6d.). 


Gerald Adams and the Jolly Old Fellows give one song per 
side on Regal MR722 (1s. 6d.) ; they are Love me and the world 
is mine and Sweet Rosie O’ Grady, and The Northern Singers do 
likewise in Drink to me only and Sweet and Low (Zono. 6260, 
ls. 6d.). ; 

Reg Grant gives a Selection of Wilkie Bard’s Songs on Parlo. 
R1332 (2s. 6d.) which seems superfluous when Wilkie Bard 
himself has made his own medley so recently ; and Charles 
Coborn sounds rather aged in his four most famous songs on 
Zono. 6264 (1s. 6d.). 


Sketches 


Regal have followed up Maria Marten with Sweeney Todd, 
the Demon Barber of Fleet Street (Regal MR716 and 7, Is. 6d.), 
which is even more bloodthirsty than its predecessor, and it is 
rather appropriate that Zonophone should have produced a 
clever skit on these old-fashioned dramas called Dirty Work 
at the Cross Roads (Zono. 6267, ls. 6d.); they would make a 
good trio for your party. 

An effective little sketch is Mum and Dad and the Nipper 
(Regal MR720) performed by George Buck, Bertha Wilmott 
and Company. This is one of those lucky recording flukes 
that gets over ; everyone taking part seems to get right inside 
his part. 

The Roosters Concert Party have made an uproarious record 
of A Village Concert (Col. DX390, 12in., 4s.) which is sure to be 
a@ success in any company. 

Fred Walmsley seems to me to entirely miss the mark in 
A Day’s Outing ; perhaps I find this North Country humour 
a little depressing (Zono, 6255). The Laughing Bassoon, 
however, even though it is vulgar, rouses equally vulgar guffaws 
from me whenever I hear it, and I think Charles Jolly and Kaye 
Connor are to be congratulated on their never-failing supply of 
infectious laughter (Regal MR723, ls. 6d.). Their close relations 
The Laughtermongers are equally mirthful in The Corner- 
House Cutie and The Laughing Widow, in which the female of 
the species keeps the gentleman in awful suspense (Decca 
F3262, 2s.). 

George Formby Junior has a good sketch at the expense of 
our Government Offices and their interminable forms in John 
Willie at the Licence Office (Decca F3259), although the joke 
wears rather threadbare by the end of the second side. 


TO-NIGHT 
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Tit-Bits 
Carson Robison and his Pioneers have returned to America, 
but their songs are still with us, and this month they have 


recorded one of their best efforts, Sing another line (Broadcast . 


3254, 1s. 6d.); on the reverse Pearl Pickens, the lady whose 
voice adds such depth and colour to their harmony, sings Home 
on the Range in real American of the Hill-Billy country. 

The Choir of Canaries that sang to O Sole Mio last month are 
busy twittering to The Blue Danube and The Bells of St. 
Mary’s now (Broadcast 910, Is.). 

Percy Pryde has some Impressions on a One-String Phono 
Fiddle to play to you. Maybe things impress people different 
ways (Broadcast 909). 

Two yodellers are in full song: Ned Tucker in The Yodelling 
Ploughboy and The Yodelling Coon (Parlo. R1331, 2s. 6d.), 
and Torrani, even more versatile, in The Gipsy and The 
Water Mill (Regal MR721, 1s. 6d.). I wonder what they do 
in the winter in Switzerland. 

The Empire Novelty Band give us their idea of what the Harly 
Morning and The Meet should sound like in music in A-hunting 
we will go (Regal MR719, 1s. 6d.), and I am sure they have 
every justification for their suppositions. 

The Carlyle Cousins sing a medley of popular songs called 
Hit- Bits (Col. DB 944, 2s. 6d.) ; certainly the title is neat, but 
the singing isn’t. 

The Hulbert Brothers in Chicago is amusing but not as 
funny as their Modern Colour Poems (H.M.V. B4332, 2s. 6d.). 


Late Night Final 


Here followeth a hurried summary of about fifty records 
which have arrived in these latter days when the Christmas 
number should be a worry that is past. 

There are some charming orchestral records that you will 
like to hear. Victor Young and his Concert Orchestra play an 
elaborate arrangement of Without a song with Frank Munn as the 
singer on a twelve-inch Brunswick (115, 4s.); Vietor Ricardo and 
his Orchestra play Whispering Flowers and The clock is playing 
very delicately and Decca must be complimented on their 
recording of such a gossamer trifle (K679, 12in., 3s.) ; Alfredo 
Campoli and his Salon Orchestra take up twe sides of a ten- 
inch record with Liszt, Chopin and Mendelssohn (Decca 
F3256, 2s.); more shame to them. Albert Sandler and his 
Orchestra have two Sunday evening delights in Tell me 
to-night and Where the woods are green (Col. DB984, 2s. 6d.), 
and De Groot, David Bor and Reginald Kilbey are equally sure 
to please in J love the moon and I know of two bright eyes (H.M.V. 
B4313, 2s. 6d.). Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra play his own 
composition Venetian Boatman’s Song on Sterno 1075 (1s. 3d.) 
and Herbert Hainton’s Orchestra record Souvenir de Printemps 
and No. 3 from La Feria Suite for the same company (1079, 
Is. 3d.). 

In dance rhythm are Edith Lorand and her Orchestra in 
Johann Strauss’s Where the lemons bloom and At Home (Parlo. 
R1342, 2s. 6d.), The Orchestra Mascotte in Lotus Flowers and 
Moonlight on the Colorado (R1349), all waltzes ; The Dajos 
Bela Dance Orchestra play the two songs from the film Love 
me to-night, the theme song and Jsn’t it romantic, both in foxtrot 
time (R1361), and a charming German waltz, Good morning, 
my lady, good morning, Madame, and a tango When you say 
“Yes” on R1348, The Iija Livschakoff Dance 
have two tangos, also from middle Europe, on Decca PO5052 
(2s. 6d.) and The Bijou Accordeon Orchestra play two more on 
Parlo. R1357 (2s. 6d.). The Britannica Piano-Accordeon Band 
revive those old favourites Coal Black Mammy and Swanee 
on Decca F3246 (2s.). 

Instrumental wizardries are provided by naughty Patricia 
Rossborough in Flirting with Annie Laurie—what an apt title! 
(Parlo. R1359, 2s. 6d.) ; by Raie da Costa in When the morning 
rolls around, and how it rolls, and Moon (H.M.V. B4328, 
2s. 6d.) ; by Alex Taylor in Masquerade and Same old moon and 
by Len Fillis in A thought of the East and No. 13 Blues (Decca 
F3257 and F3255, 2s. each). A varied bunch. 


Now for some songs sung in the approved fashion. First 
Georges in Masquerade and The lady I love (Parlo. 
R1362, 2s. 6d.), attractive enough for anyone with the right 
susceptibilities ; The Street Singer, whose voice is sweeping 
this country as it has swept America, in As you desire me and 
Somewhere in the West (Panachord 25282, ls. 6d.) ; the accordion 
certainly fits into the picture very well. Now Gracie Fields, 
who is alternately humorous and sentimental. Let's all go 
posh is funny but you’ve got to have Song of the Bells on the 
other side (H.M.V. B4316, 2s. 6d.) and Mary Ellen’s Hot Pot 
Party is tied to Say it isn’t so (B4317) ; Leslie Hutchinson sings 
the latter with Nightfall on Parlo. R1350 (2s. 6d.) and he 
certainly knows how to put a song across. Melville Gideon’s 
four titles are all distinctly p.m., On a dreamy afternoon, 
Linger a little longer in the twilight, Nightfall, and Moon! 
(H.M.V. B4329 and 4330). But his voice is particularly well 
suited to the quiet peace of twilight and I think you will like 
these records. Bing Crosby sings the twilight song on Brunswick 
1397 (2s. 6d.), but it is the reverse, We’re a couple of soldiers, 
that will sell the record ; it is certainly one of the best records 
he has made. Carl Brisson sings the same song on Decca 
F3236 (2s.) but our American friend scores here. Derickson 
and Brown sing it too, with The Old Kitchen Kettle (H.M.V. 
B4312) and We just couldn’t say goodbye and Say it isn’t so 
(B4311). They, too, know how to sell their goods even if you 
don’t want to buy them. 

Turner Layton sings Marta well enough on Columbia DB986 
(2s. 6d.), and the reverse is A Bedtime Story with the assistance 
of Johnstone; as Maurice Elwin sings Big Ben’s saying 
goodnight (Decca F3266, 2s.), perhaps you will agree that 
Let's put out the lights is good advice as sung by him with 
Olive Groves on F3267. 

Never have there been so many records of old tunes. In 
addition to the ones already mentioned there are Do you 
remember? on Panachord 25332 (ls. 6d.), Tangled Tunes of 
Ketelbey played on the organ by Roy Wilson (Sterno 1076, 
ls. 3d.), Old Song Memories by The Westminster Baliad 
Singers (H.M.V. C2492, 12in., 4s.), Old Timers’ Medley by 
The New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. C2500) and by the same 
Orchestra Once upon a time and Happy Memories (B4323 and 
4318, 2s. 6d. each) and Old Music Hall Memories (C2488). 
In the Parlophone ‘‘ Old Time Variety Series” there is Reg 
Grant and Billie Maynarde in Roger the Lodger (Parlo. R1343, 
2s. 6d.) and The Golden Dustman which Gus Elen himself 
sings on Decca F3252 (2s.) backed with The Postman’s 
*Oliday ; Florrie Forde gives Just like the ivy and The Mansion 
of Aching Hearts (Imperial 2789, 1s. 3d.). 

Musical Comedy Marches by The Light Opera Company is a 
good idea (H.M.V. C2501) and No. 4 of John Watt’s Songs 
of the Shows (Decca F3265, 2s.) is up to standard. German 
Soldier Songs by Harry Steier (Parlo. R1351, 2s. 6d.) are 
very attractive and Round the World in eight minutes played 
by Sydney Gustard (H.M.V. C2498) is clever if over-ambitious. 
Layton and Johnstone could hardly have made a more popular 
record than a Negro Spiritual Medley (Col. DX418, 12in., 4s.) 
and it can be recommended unreservedly to your friends. 


Party Records 


There is a twélve-inch Paul Jones played by Ray Noble and 
his New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. C2497, 4s.) which will be 
useful for the Christmas Party and Robert Naylor’s records of 
What the Stars Foretell for each month of the year (H.M.V. 
B4292-4303, 2s. 6d...each) and what they foretell for 1933 
(C2495) are an amusing novelty. The Guessing Game for 
Tiny Tots (H.M.V. B4324) must be used with discrimination 
and I should advise you to hear A Dream of Christmas (C2490) 
before you buy it. I think most children will enjoy Decca 
Juvenile Stars have a Party (Decca F3261, 2s.) and certainly 
Gracie wee in Gracie’s Christmas Party (H.M.V. C2487, 
12in., )§ but John Henry in Father Christmas (H.M.V. 
B4307, 2s. 6d.) is definitely for grown-ups. 

PEPPERING. 
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Hot Dance Bands 





Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


Duke Ellington and Bing Crosby in a new 121n. 
* St. Louis Blues” 


Clever orchestration in latest Brunswick “ Popular Concert” disc 


O regularly do Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra produce records entirely 
different from anything they or anyone 
else have done previously that it is 
becoming monotonous to mention it, 
but the fact remains that once again they have 
given us something so original that it may 
not be an exaggeration to say that yet 
another new standard in the evolution of 
modern rhythmic music has been set. 

It is a generally accepted belief that the 
longer playing time of a 12in. disc is not 
by itself enough to warrant the expenditure 
of the additional 2 inches of wax and that 
the 12in. record must not only contain 
more variety than the 10in. if the interest 
is to be maintained, but be an altogether more 
ambitious production if it is to sell. 

Even in the case of rhythmic music these 
requirements have usually been at least 
partially provided by not only varying the 
tempi of the respective movements, but by 
going so far as to play some of them “ out of 
rhythm.” 

But Ellington has never been able to make 
a success when the succeeding movements 
have not all been at the same tempo, let 
alone when variation of the tempo in a 
movement has necessitated the abandon- 
ment of rhythm, for the simple reason that 
the essence of rhythm music is rhythm, 
and, even when a performance is “in 
rhythm ” throughout, changes of tempo have 
a disturbing influence on the rhythmic flow. 


Variety, Novelty and Colour 

For these reasons alone I was delighted to 
find that with the exception of a double-up 
mid-way through St. Louis Blues (which is 
more a change of measure than of tempo) 
Ellington has not only played both records 
‘in rhythm,” but without any changes of 
tempo. 

If anyone should suggest that this might 
result in monotony, I can only say it is 
not so. In fact there is so much variety, 
novelty and colour that quite a few hearings 


are necessary before one can appreciate 
sufficiently to enjoy it to the full all that is 
happening. 

The novelty of the performances lies chiefly 
in a combination of two factors—firstly the 
ingenuity of Ellington’s scores and secondly 
the individuality with which they are inter- 
preted. 


a 
Pithy Comments 

St. Louis Blues features Bing Crosby, and 
to such an extent that no one will quarrel 
because it has been labelled Bing Crosby 
with Duke Ellington and His Orchestra. 
After the ballad performances to which 
Bing has been devoting most of his time 
lately the brilliance of his rhythmic style 
will be surprising, even to those who re- 
member the days when, with Harry Barris 
and Al Rinker, under the name of Paul 
Whiteman’s rhythm boys, he created quite 
a sensation as a hot singer. 

Quite an amount of the performance takes 
place, however, before Bing makes his 
entrance. In the first and second move: 
ments the story is told by trumpet and 
trombone respectively. I say “story is 
told” because these instruments really seem 
to speak, and their quaint, nip ey 
dialect has a fascination for me which 
can never quite find in what may I call for 
convenience the legitimate idiom. It is 
made even more seductive by the accom- 
paniment which always seems to me like 
comments in support of what the chief 
speaker is saying. Later, when Bing Crosby 
makes his voice heard, the comments become 
both more pertinent and more impertinent. 


Euphon(ium)ising 

While St. Louis Blues is likely to be the 
more popular side, Creole Love Call, I thiak, 
is the better record musically. There is real 
poetry in the way in which at the opening 
the sweet call] of the clarinets, assisted shortly 
by additional instruments, is answered 
softly by the trumpet and later the trombone 


—an idea which appropriately carries out 
the title, Creole Love Call, and is developed 
as the performance proceeds. 

Just over an inch from the start of the 
record an instrument which sounds to me 
very much like an euphonium comes into the 
picture, and if my diagnosis is correct, here 
is yet another of Ellington’s little surprises. 
Who but he would think of using such an 
instrument for this kind of music; but it 
certainly serves its purpose. About two 
inches from the start behind the clarinet solo 
is some really beautiful harmony which I 
hope you will not permit the solo to prevent 
you from realising. 


Quite simple—it themes ! 

Ellington’s own composition, Jubilee 
Stomp, which Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) play on H.M.V. B6262, 
is one of those things in which the Duke 
makes no attempt to be clever in orches- 
tration or indulge in those modernistic 
harmonies which have played such a promi- 
nent part in some of his more recent works. 

Having hit on a bright tuneful little theme 
he provides just a skelcton foundation and 





Duke Ellington 
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Louis Armstrong 


the famous Negro hot trumpet player whose 

recent appearances in this country have aroused 

considerable controversy. It was a regular 

occurrence to find enthusiasts applauding 

rapturously while others walked out of the 
theatre. 


leaves it to the soloists to do more or less 
what they like with it. 

Johnny Hodges takes the first chorus, and 
although he does nothing (for him) but tootle 
about it just sounds wonderful. One of the 
trumpets then has a say and proceeds to get 
off for sixteen bars, clarinet taking the third 
eight bars phrase and trombone the last 
of this chorus. It is all great stuff. But the 
soloists are not allowed to have it all their 
own way. The bass player pushes himself 
up and proceeds to give an illustration of 
how to make bricks with straw. Excepting 
for a couple of arpeggii he just plays two 
beats in a bar—and it sounds rhythmical. 
Ellington then takes a piano chorus and 
there is the usual ensemble to finish 
with. Here again the bass is worthy of 
a remark. The essence of dance rhythm 
is four in a bar, and keep it snappy, please. 
Well Mr. Broad just plays two in a bar— 
and bowed at that—and confounds all the 
‘experts by producing a swing that most bass 
players cannot get even by playing all the 
four beats. Probably they will say you 
can do it with a band like Ellington’s because 
there is such a swing from the rest of the 
B= oa oneges probably they will be 

right. 


A Tuneful Melody 

McKinney’s Cotton Pickers (Amer.) on 
the reverse in a tuneful melody After all you’re 
all I’m after (v) as usual give us a record full 
of orchestral colour and variety. It is a 
matter of some interest that the performance 
has such a nice swing because actually the 
thythm from the rhythm section is by no 
means as stylish as I have heard it in other 
records by the Cotton Pickers. I think the 
answer is found in the attack of the brass 
section and the nice phrasing of the saxo- 
phones. 


The redoubtable Louis Armstrong and His 
Orehestra (Amer.) appear on Parlophone 
R1355 (New Rhythm-Style Series Nos. 31 
and 33) in You can’t depend on me (v) and a 
revival of Body and Soul (v). 

As Louis has not recorded since he left 
home to visit Europe these were of course 
made in America. 

Both the tunes are melody numbers, 
and Louis has made really sweet records of 
them. All his crazy antics and bizarre 
stunts he apparently left on the hat rack 
before he came in and everything he does 
is in keeping with the simple tunefulness of 
the melodies. But there is one difference 
between a sweet melody performance by 
Armstrong and the same thing by English— 
and American—commercial dance bands. 
Louis’ interpretations contain a wealth of 
character and originality. His sentiment has 
a ring of sincerity, instead of sounding like 
so much fulsome mouthings. 

That style can be obtained without 
deviating from the original melody is 
another thing he proves. He alters or mis- 
places hardly a quaver in his first chorus of 
Body and Soul, but what a wealth of feeling, 
rhythm, and artistry he succeeds in con- 
veying. The saxophone section is particu- 
larly beautiful in this movement. 

Since our last chat about Armstrong I hear 
from America that his litigation is completed 
and that he is now a Victor artist. Some may 
be surprised that in view of this H.M.V. have 
not recorded him here, but the fact of the 
matter is that no one seems to know where 
he is. The last I heard of him was that he 
and his manager, Jack Collins, were in Paris. 
Perhaps they like bock better than Bass. 
If so there is probably a shortage by now. 


Jack Teagarden sings again 

Parlophone give us also Bennie Goodman 
and His Charleston Chasers (Amer.) in an 
absolutely delightful record of Basin St. Blues 
(v) (R1356—New Rhythm-Style series No. 
33 


This is one of the genuine old Blues tunes 
and a lovely melody it is. It is played in 
Blues tempo. The band is magnificent. 
Seldom does one hear such precision and 
attack. 

Unfortunately, I am unable to give you 
the complete personnel, but the croaky tone 
of Bennie Goodman’s brilliant clarinet playing 
is as unmistakable as the fascinating singing 
and appealing trombone playing of Jack 
Teagarden. 

The recording is as nearly perfect as one 
can hear, and this, coupled with the fine 
tone and balance of the band, has resulted 
in a record of surprising clarity. 

A good deal of the effectiveness is due to 
the fact that the arrangement is not over 
orchestrated. These busy scores, where 
everybody at once plays as many notes as 
possible, are all very well if you want 
excitement, but give me every time the 
allure of these things which stand, not on 
how much is done, but the way in which 
each artist makes the very most of what 
he has to do and is not over-shadowed by 
everybody talking at once. 


The backing is Comin’ ’nd going by the 
Duke of Harlem and His Flunkies, which 
amazing (and mis-spelled) nom-de-guerre, 
the outcome of some bright spark’s over- 
worked imagination, covers not as you might 
expect the identity of Duke Ellington’s, but 
of Fletcher Henderson’s Orchestra—or at 
least a large part of it. Though not of 


BEST of 
DANCE BANDS. 
Good-bye Blues by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra (Decca F3216). 


How’m I Doin’ by Jack Payne and His 
Band (Imperial! 2783). 

Let’s put out the lights by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6261). 

Marta (Tango) by Geraldo’s Tango Orchestra 
(Col. CB512). 

Old Kitchen Kettle (The) by Billy Cotton and 
His Band (Regal MR714). 

On a dreamy afternoon and Say it isn’t so by 
Jack Hylton’s Orchestra (H.M.V. F3240). 

On the Air by The Savoy Orpheans (Col. 
CB525). 

Rain, Rain, Go Away by Lew Stone’s 
Monseigneur Orchestra (Decca F3233). 

*Someone stole Gabriel’s Horn by The 
Dorsey Brothers Orchestra (Bruns. 1386). 

Sweet Muchacha (Rumba) by Ambrose and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6258). 

We’re a couple of soldiers by Ambrose and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6257). 





HOT INSTRUMENTAL. 


Allah’s Holiday and Nobody’s Sweetheart 
(Piano Solos) by Fred Elizalde (Decca 
F3229). 

Beebe (Saxophone Solo) by Jimmy Dorsey 
(Bruns. 1390). 

Japanese Sandman (Guitar Solo) by Len 
Fillis (Decca F3228). 

Love Me To-night (Piano Solo) by Karl Hines 
(Bruns. 1390). 


*Receired too late for review. 


recent making it is a neat, stylish little 
record, unpretentious, but containing some 
good solo playing with unusually good 
rhythmic ideas capably carried out in the 
accompaniment. I am _ still wondering 
exactly why it all sounds just a little dreary. 


Tea with a temperature 

Don Redman and His Orchestra’s ( Amer.) 
new arrangement of 7'ea for two (v) (Bruns. 
1389) has made a grandly exciting record. 

Whether 7'ea for two as a melody is ideally 
suitable for an exciting treatment is a 
question one is not allowed to consider, for 
there is so much to listen to other than the 
tune. In fact, although the air is retained 
more than is usual in hot treatments, it 
becomes of quite secondary importance to 
the orchestration and the dash with which 
it has been interpreted. 

The first chorus is practically straight 
melody, with the saxophones ing the 
theme, excepting in the third eight bars, 
which are given to the brass ; but it is played 
with such a swing that anyone not knowing 
the original tune might well be forgiven for 
thinking it a hot transcription of some slower 
moving theme, a remark applicable also to 
the verse which follows. But the best part 
of the record is the saxophones in the next 
chorus. This is really magnificent writing, 
and in spite of its technical difficulties is 
played as only a fine Negro section could 
play it. Harlan Lattimore sings a very 
pleasing refrain and then we come to some 
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the MONTH 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

After all, you’re all I’m after by Mc Kinney’s 
Cotton Pickers (H.M.V. B6262). 

Body and Soul and You ean depend on me 
by Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Parlo, R1355). 

Basin Street Blues by The Charleston Chasers 
(Parlo. R1356). 

Blue Dray by Zarl Hines and His Orchestra 
(Bruns, 1388), 

Creole Love Call and St. Louis Blues by 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(12in. Bruns, 116). 

Jubilee Stomp by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6262). 

Reefer Man by Cab Calloway and His 
Orchestra (Bruns, 1387). 

Tea for Two by Don Redman and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 1389). 





VOCAL. 


Basin Street Blues and Wah-dee-dah by The 
Three Keys (Bruns. 1381). 


Me Minus You by Connie Boswell (Bruns. 
1382). 


Old Yazoo and Sentimental Gentlemen from 
— by The Boswell Sisters (Bruns. 
379) 





COMEDY DANCE BANDS. 


Blimey O’Reilly by Jack Hart and His 
Band (Zonophone 6250). 


more good scoring in the last chorus. Parts 
of this are bw 4 reminiscent of some of the 
records by McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, but 
it is not surprising when ont remembers 
that Don an was not only director of 
the band for a considerable time, but did 
most of the arranging. 


Even more McKinneyesque is Jf it’s true (v) 
whieh Redman’s Orchestra gives us on the 
reverse, but in this case the style is not quite 
so impressive. One finds that a good deal 
of the colour in these arrangements is con- 
tained in the brass parts, and to get the full 
effect the brass wend ay to be rather prominent. 
Instead, it is rather in the background. 
Perhaps, however, it is rather unfair to 
compare the two records in this way because, 
whereas Tea for two has been given an 
exciting treatment, that accorded to /f it’s 
true is, in keeping with the song, more 
restful. 


Another from the peerage 

There are plenty of things worth listening 
to in Earl Hines and His Orchestra’s (Amer. ) 
version of a very commercial type of number 
I love you because I love you (v) (Bruns. 
1388)—notably, of course, Hines’ piano 
playing, and the piquant harmony of the 
attacked brass chords in the clarinet chorus 
after the vocal. I mention the latter because 
it is to some extent overshadowed by the 
solo and one is apt to miss it on first hearing. 


But I prefer the band’s Blue Drag on the 
other side. It is much more characteristic of 
genuine Negro music, and I cannot give it 
higher praise than to say it would be a credit 
to Ellington’s band. In fact, excepting for 
Hines’ piano playing, which is unmistakable 
anywhere, it is surprising how like Ellington’s 
eerie music the whole thing is—composition, 
arrangement and performance. 


Fust the thing for dancing 


I think I explained last month that a 
Reefer is a doped cigarette, and a Reefer 
man the gentleman who is kind enough to 
supply the goods, but it may be necessary 
to add, to enable you to understand the 
amusing patter with which Reefer Man (v) 
by Cab Calloway and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
(Bruns. 1387) opens, that to be reefer is 
to have indulged in the weed not wisely, 
but too well. 

This tune is very much after the style 
of I'll be glad when you're dead, you rascal you 
—in fact the harmonies are almost identical 
—and Cab and his lads give one of their 
usual breezy, rhythmical performances 
which are just the thing when you want to 
dance. 

There is a good dea] of singing (or whatever 
you like to call it) by Cab himself, but don’t 
let that lure you into the belief that his band 
is just a knock-about comedy affair. Always 
an invigorating outfit, it is now replacing its 
rather rough handling of its material by a 
technique that gets cleaner every time one 
hears it. 

On the reverse of Brunswick 1387 you will 
find Cab Calloway again, this time in a more 
tuneful number, Angeline (v), but. Cab 
makes these things bright and breezy too. 


The difficulty of dubbing 

Backed with a commercial version of 
Nightfall (v) by Ralph Kirbery and His 
Orchestra (Amer.), Cab Calloway and His 
Orchestra are also on Imperial] (2780) playing 
Old man of the mountain (v). The per- 
formance is fair, but the reproduction is not 
too good. For one thing there is a very 
heavy surface hiss. Unless I am mistaken 
this is because the record has been what is 
technically known as dubbed. In other 
words, an original matrix not being available 
one is made by re-recording from a retail 





pressing. The result is that you get the 
surface noise from the record used for re- 
recording added to the surface noise from 
the new record, It is almost impossible to 
avoid this trouble, and for thaf reason 
dubbing is only resorted to in cases of 
emergency. 
Se 


Victor “ Hot” Records 


New H.M.V. Issue scheme 


H.M.V. are hoping to release immediately 
20 selected hot recordings (ten double-sided 
10-in. discs) from the American Vietor 
Catalogue. 

These will not be included in the ordinary 
monthly supplements, but made available, 
complete in an album, through a special 
scheme to be known as the H.M.V. Con: 
soisseurs’ Album of Hot Rhythmic Music. 

Full particulars of the scheme are ‘con- 
tained in a brochure which is already obtain- 
able from all H.M.V. record dealers, 

Whether or not it will be possible to carry 
through the proposal depends entirely 
upon whether sufficient support is forthcom- 
ing to make the production of the records a 
paying proposition. 

Records by Hoagy Carmichael and His 
Orchestra, Jack Pettis and His Pets, 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, Jean Calloway’s 
Orchestra, The Washboard Serenaders and 
The Washboard Rhythm Kings, Joe Venuti’s 
Blue Four, Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band, Phil 
Napoleon and His Emperors, Fletcher 
Henderson and His Orchestra, and Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra are now being 
considered for inclusion, and it appears 
certain that the work of all these, and ibly 
other famous artistes, will be found in the 
album, in addition a number of Fats Waller’s 
piano solos. 

All will realise that here is a fine oppor- 
tunity to obtain a number of unique 
American Hot records, which, otherwise, 
would be unprocurable, except through the 
very expensive medium of ordering them 
oer from the States, and it is to be 

oped that all hot music enthusiasts will 
whole-heartedly support H.M.V.’s go-ahead 
endeavour to provide them with what they 
have so often demanded, but have hitherto 
been unable to enjoy. 


Cab Calloway gives his band a lesson in modern rhythmic deportment 
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Vocal introductory phrase is a delicious little 


More fine records by the Boswell Sisters, Connie Boswell and 
The Three Keys 





Connie Boswell 


whose voice is as fascinating as her lovely eyes. 

Bern in New Orleans, Indiana, she is one of 

the three talented daughters of Mr. A. C. Boswell, 

President of the Fleischmann Yeast Corporation 
of America 


HE Boswell Sisters (Amer.) are not 
likely to lose their reputation for 
being the cleverest and most 
original of rhythm singers on 
account of Old Yazoo and Senti- 
mental Gentleman from Georgia (Bruns. 1379). 

The fine art to which they have brought 
theirsense of rhythm has perhaps never been 
better illustrated than by the anticipation 
of the beat in the 22nd, 23rd and 24th bars 
of the first chorus of Old“ Yazoo. To some 
extent this gives the effect of the familiar 
“ after-quaver’’ rhythm, in which the 2nd, 
4th, 6th and 8th quavers are accented, but 
it is not quite the same becausé, as the girls 
sing-it, the béat is anticipated only a semi- 
quaver. The trick would be difficult enough 
for one voice to do and keep time, because 
it is. against the beat. Here the three sisters 
do it together—and perfectly—and no one 
‘will need to b> unusually perceptive to realise 
what a swing it has. Connie Boswell’s 
solo part is as usual the acme of all that is 
stylish. 

The accompaniment is unique. It consists 
solely of Ed Lang’s guitar and Arthur 
Berastein with his string bass. 

And yet I would not call this side the best 
record the sisters have made. The continual 
rep>tition of the words ‘“ Old Yazoo” is 
stressing the title of the tune too much. After 
all. young ladies, the name is on the label, 
you know. 

Sentimental gentleman suffers from no 
such weakness, If not the most ambitious 


arrangement Connie has worked out, it is 
bright and entertaining. 


It is a curious and happy coincidence that 
the haunting melody Basin St. Blues, after 
having been forgotten for years, should 
have been revived this month not only by 
the earlier mentioned Charleston Chasers, 
but also by The Three Keys (Amer.) (Bruns. 
1381). 

The Keys’ record is in its different way 
every bit as fascinating as the Parlophone. 
They take it slowly and sweetly all through. 
There is no harmonized singi Most of the 
record is sung—and delightfully—by Bon- 
Bon as a solo, the only time the three voices 
are used together being when Bob and Slim 
provide a background of sustained harmony. 
Slim’s guitar is most pleasingly tuneful—his 


piece of extemporised melody—and Bob is 
equally musical at the piano. 


Wah-Da-Dah, which The Three Keys 
give on the reverse, is a lively hot rhythm 
affair. Slim’s guitar is again a joy. The 
only adverse criticism one can make is that 
there is too much repetition of the same 
rhythms by the trio of voices in the last 
chorus. 


Connie Boswell (Amer.) does the sex 
appeal business exquisitely in the sentimenta] 
ballad, J’ll never have to dream again (Bruns. 
1328), but I prefer her on the other side in 
Me minus you. All through this she swings 
a most stylish rhythm. 

The accompaniment is great. Bunny 
Berrigan gets off on his trumpet and Jimmy 
Dorsey finds a few bars to have a neat little 
warble all to himself. 

On the whole I liked the record even 
better than Connie’s Concentratin’ on you, 
which previously I had thought the most 
stylish of her more rhythmical performances. 





Instrumental 


Fimmy Dorsey produces a new ‘* Beebe””—Elizalde and Earl Hines 
at their pianos—Len Fillis with his guitar 


O-DAY, on Brunswick 1390, is 

released a re-recording by Jimmy 

Dorsey (Amer.) of his famous saxo- 

phone solo, Beebe. Dorsey’s first 

record was issued in the Parlophone 
* Rhythm-Style ” Series. 

The solo is very little different in this new 
version. Jimmy is still the same wizard 
and his technique can only be described as 
amazing. There are, however, a number 
of differences in the orchestral accompani- 
ment, culminating in a completely new and 
most original ending. P 


4 

Love me to-night, a new piano solo by 
Earl Hines (Amer.), which is on the reverse, 
is yet another example of the sheer rhythmic 
ingenuity which is the fundamental charac- 
teristic of this artist’s work. 

It. can hardly be called music for the 
uninitiated. There are no pretty little pieces 
of melody that anyone, other than students 
of the more technical aspects of rhythm, is 
likely to be found humming in the bath. 
Its appeal lies entirely in its skilful and at 
times very involved constriction, and the 
manner in which by usage of his specially 
cultivated and at times quite astounding 
technique, Hines provides a crisp, biting 
rhythm. 

w 


This- is where Hines differs from Fred 
Elizalde, whose piano solos of Allah’s Holiday 
and Nobody's Sweetheart are on Decca 
F3229. 

Elizalde has all Hines’ artistry, but, 
whereas Hines finishes at being fiendishly 
clever, Elizalde’s music possesses in addition 
a melodic beauty which raises it to an al- 
together higher artistic plane. That this 
should be so is probably due to the fact that 
Elizalde, who was a pupil of Maurice Ravel’s, 
has had a thorough classical training. 

It seems amazing to me that an air like 
Allah’s Holiday could be transcribed into 


something which has such genuine classic 
merit, but Elizalde has done it with this 
tune, even if he has not accomplished quite 
as much of a feat with Nobody's Sweetheart. 
For one thing the work has form, and if it 
is a mixture of the Sonata, Nocturne and 
Rhapsody, it is none the less brilliant for 
that. 

The word genius is often used too loosely, 
and I am afraid that there have been 
occasions when I should have apologised 
for being an offender in this direction ; but 
I have no hesitation in saying that in 
Allah’s Holiday, which all interested in 
modern music of all kinds should hear, 
Fred Elizalde gives more than a glimpse of 
a talent which is at least akin to genius. 


To speak about Len Fillis’ guitar and 
banjo solos of respectively Japanese Sand- 
man and Tiger Rag (Decca F3228) is not 
my easiest task because my own band played 
the accompaniments. However, I do not 
think anyone is likely to quarrel with me 
if I say that Len not only gives a fine display 
of technique, but has made both novel] and 
entertaining records. 

Both the arrangements were made by 
little Freddy Bretherton, my pianist, who is 
making such a success in this line that he 
has lately had the honour of orchestrating 
for Ambrose and His Orchestra. 

Personally I like the band best in Japanese 
Sandman. The excellence of its inter- 
pretation of the introduction and the 
eight bars it has to itself later surprised 
even me. 

Tiger Rag has one really shocking part— 
the movement accompanied only by string 
bass and timpanum. I do not want to make 
excuses, but this really has not come out 
as it sounded in the studio. That Decca 
studio plays the devil with bass frequencies. 
If I find I have space I will say some more 
about this when dealing with their dance 
records 
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Dance Bands 


Ambrose discards his fiddles—for broadcasting 


Additional trumpet and saxophone used for radio may soon be heard also 
on records 


VER since I first criticized the ad- 

dition of a fiddle section to Ambrose’s 

Orchestra for recording—it is not a 

regular part of the band, even though 

Ambrose uses it sometimes also on 
his broadcasts—I have continued to receive 
letters both in support of and against my 
contention. 

I must admit that the majority have been 
against me. Comparatively few can see why 
anyone should consider violins unsuitable 
instruments for a dance band. Up to a point 
this implies an exaggeration of my sug- 
gestions. True, I think that on the whole the 
tone colour of violins is incompatible with the 
real spirit of dance music, but my complaints 
have been directed just as much against the 
way the instruments are usually employed 
as against their actual presence. A hot fiddle 
section might find a place for itself in the 
scheme, but fiddles used merely to increase 
the sugaryness of bands which are often 
already quite mellifluous enough are to my 
mind merely fulsome. 


Better orchestrations 


However, be all that as it may, Ambrose 
himself seems at last to have come to my 


way of thinking. Already he has discarded - 


the strings for broadcasting, and in their 
place has added an additional trumpet and 
baritone saxophone. This kills two birds 
with one stone, as it were. We not only lose 
the unnecessary strings, but get in their 
place almost the equivalent of a five-piece 
brass section, because the baritone can often 


' be used quite successfully to play 2nd 


trombone parts. This is a direct step 
towards modernization, the fashion for which 
has been set by the more famous Negro 
dance bands, and with the altogether more 
interesting orchestrations which Ambrose 
has succeeded in pry: hold of lately, has 
improved the band out of all recognition. 

In fact Ambrose’s recent broadcasts have 
proved that he is quite capable of coping 
with the hot pace set by Roy Fox, and more 
recently Lew Stone, at the Monseigneur, and 
it is at the moment a very open question 
whether Ambrose’s or Stone’s is the better 
orchestra. Many are voting for Ambrose 
and there is no doubt that his “‘ production ” 
ideas and general pep will be a huge attrac- 
tion with the public, even if it has to be 
admitted that for the moment Stone’s band 
still has a slightly more advanced style. 


Beautifully played 


The hope of the moment is that Ambrose 
will improve his records as he has his broad- 
casts. Already there are some signs of it. 
The haunting melodies Moon (v) and Tell 
me to-night (v) (H.M.V. B6260), Say it isn’t so 
(v) (H.M.V. B6255), Love me to-night- (v) 
(H.M.V. B6254) and Nightfall (v) (H.M.V. 
B6258) are not only beautifully played from 
a legitimate aspect, but seem to have a 
better rhythmic style. It is true that the 
fiddles are still too much in evidence, but 
the arrangements seem less sugary and more 
interesting, particularly as regards the parts 


for the brass, whose phrasing has greatly 
improved. Where it not for the fact that 
the number is such pretentious rubbish 
I might have liked Liszt, Chopin and 
Mendelssohn (v) (B6255) equally well. 


The ever open ear 

Among Ambrose’s more sprightly records 
The old man of the mountain (v) (B6254) 
should have a big sale. It certainly has 
pep, but the idiom is a bit do-de-do in places. 
And for once it isn’t the brass section, but 
(note the first chorus) the saxophones. 
Still the record has its compensations. Sam 
Brown with the Three Ginx gets real bright- 
ness into the vocal refrain and there is 
some good hot clarinet work by Joe Cross- 
man. In fact the whole record is so lively 
that someone could not restrain his chuckle 
until the light went out and (as you will hear 
if you listen carefully) ‘‘ Mike ” duly made a 
note of it on the wax. ‘ Not that it matters 
one jot. I only mention it to show that I 
played the record right through. 

Another bright one with a good dance 
swing is the new comedy number The old 
kitchen kettle (v) (H.M.V. B6257) on the 
reverse of which the boys make quite a good 
job of that deservedly successful hit of the 
moment We’re a couple of soldiers (v). 

But Ambrose’s best of the month is 
easily the new Rumba Sweet Muchacha (v) 
(B6258). During the summer the band 


took a busman’s holiday in Monte Carlo, 
where it pla, o ite Don Azpiazu’s 
outfit. FE ang alll sypsoned from Cube. oni 
make a speciality of Rumbas. Ambrose’s 
boys certainly picked up all that the Azpiazu 
crowd could show them. 

Interesting changes have recently taken 
place in Ambrose’s orchestra. Consequent 
upon the departure of Joe Crossman to join 
Lew Stone at the Monseigneur, Ambrose has 
brought back from the continent the 
American artist, Danny Pola, who was with 
his band some couple of years ago. Danny 
is now playing first alto, Billy Amstell, 
who was second alto to Joe Crossman, has 
changed to tenor saxophone (and made a 
hit on it, too) and Joe Jeanette, who was on 
tenor, has gone over to 2nd alto. 


Fox and Stone get busy 

Considerable interest is sure to be aroused 
by the first records on Decca of Roy Fox’s 
new band and Lew Stone and His Mon- 
seigneur Dance Band. 

Neither Roy Fox nor Lew Stone has 
wasted any time in getting their new enter- 
prises going since Mr. Fox’s disagreement 
with the management of the Monseigneur 
Restaurant resulted in his leaving his 
band to remain at the Piccadilly establish- 
ment, under the direction of;its pianist and 
arranger, Lew Stone, while he formed an 
entirely new unit to fulfill the contract he 
had received to appear at the enlarged and 
redecorated Café Anglais in Leicester Square. 


Lew takes the limelight 

As I explained last month, Lew Stone 
immediately augmented what then became 
his band with Joe Crossman, the brilliant 
saxophonist from Ambrose’s Orchestra; 





Roy Fox and His New Band at the Café Anglais, London 


Left to right: Eric Tann, who comes from 
Arthur Rosebery’s band at Romano’s Café 
(trombone) ; Jack Nathan (piano); Leslie 
Lambert and Sid Buckman—the latter is the 
sole surviver from Roy’s band at the Monseig- 
neur—(trumpets) ; Ivor Mairants (guitar) ; 
Roy Fox; Jack Plant, from the Savoy 
Orpheans (vocalist) ; Johnny Walker (sazo- 
phone) ; Maurice Burman (drums) ; Rex Owen 


(saxophone) ; George Gibbs (string bass) ; Hugh 
Tripp, from the Gargoyle Club, and Harry 
Gold (saxophones). 

Lambert, Mairants and Gold, who constitute 
the clever hot vocal trio, come with Jack Nathan 
and Maurice Burman from Edgar Jackson's 
band at the ‘‘.Spider’s Web” on the Watford 
Bye-pass Road. Walker, Owen and Gibbs 
were well-known free-lance recording artistes. 
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Lew Davis, the finest exponent of dance 
music on the trombone in the country, and 
Alf Noakes, a very sound trumpet player. 
This additional talent is a tower of strength 
in what had already been acknowledged to 
be one of our best two dance bands, but the 
absence of a conductor to appear before the 
public as such was not helping either the 
musical or “showmanship” sides of the 
problem. So within the last few days Lew 
Stone has handed over the piano to the well- 
known Eddie Carroll and placed himself at 
the head of his men with a baton. 

A bare Stone’s throw—joke over—away 
Roy Fox and Douglas B mg, the comedian, 
have been packing the Anglais. The com- 
plete personnel of the combination will be 
found under the picture of the band, of 
which I am able, on page 285, to give THE 
GRAMOPHONE readers the first reproduction. 


on F3245, Linger a little longer in the twilight 
(v) and When the morning rolls around (v). 
All are on the straight side and rely 
chiefly on simple tunefulness. The brass 
and saxophone sections play very sweetly 
in nice legato style and have good ensemble 
tone and balance, but they are not supported 
as they should be by the rhythm section. 
This is more the fault of the way the section 
has been reproduced than of the section 
itself. One of the troubles with the studio 
is that not only do bass and lower middle 
frequencies always sound heavy and lack 
definition, but, unless played so softly that 
they barely get on the wax at all, their 
overtones have a tendency to blurr instru- 
ments a good deal higher up the scale, and 
as a result the records tend to lack crispness. 
On the other hand the rhythm section is 
not quite together, and, because I know him 





Lew Stone and His Monseigneur Dance Band as they appear in the 





British and Dominion film “Fifty-Fifty ” 


Left to right: Back row—Bill Harty, Tiny Winters and Eddie Carroll. Front row—Harry 
Berly, Ernest Ritte, Joe Crossman, Jim Easton, Al Bowlly, Lew Stone (standing), Alf 
Noakes, Joe Ferrie, Nat Gonella and Lew Davis. 


If I say I am a trifle disappointed with 
Roy Fox’s first records it is probably chiefly 
because I expected, judging from his 
previous band, too much. One must make 
sufficient allowances for the fact that they 
were made at the first sessions undertaken 
by this newly organised unit, and realize 
that the band does not set any precedent by 
requiring time before it is likely to show its 
true form on a record. 


Fox’s first records 


Particularly is this latter the case when 
the record isa Decca. As I know to my own 
co3t, the acoustics of this concern’s studio 
in the Chenil Galleries are particularly 
difficult for combinations as large as dance 
bands, so much so that when possible Decca 
record these in the Chelsea Town Hall next 
door. Unfortunately, however, the Town 
Hall is not often available, and even if it were 
it is not ideal for the purpose. 

The records I have received so far by 
Roy Fox and His Café Anglais Band are 
We're a couple ‘| soldiers (v) and Love me 
to-night (v), which are on Decca F3243, and, 





to be a fine musician, I am a little surprised 
to find George Gibbs, the bass player, not 
too well up with the times in the way he 
constructs his part. That these short- 
comings must be to do with recording more 
than the band is, however, proved by the 
marvellous show it put over when broad- 
casting on Saturday, November 1: th. 
Although this was the boys’ first broadcast 
they were as good as the best and better than 
most. So you see they can do it really, and 
one hopes soon they ‘will be able to prove 
their ability also on the records. 


Some vocal trio ! 

The vocal trio, which consists (vide caption 
under picture) of Lambert, Mairants, and 
Gold and is one of the novelties of the band, 
is heard in When the morning rolls around, 
which is the liveliest of the four sides. It 
sings two choruses. The second, part icularly, 
the boys have arranged very cleverly and 
the only criticism I can make is that, 
whereas their harmonies are certainly 
ingenious, it is open to question whether 
they are quite as attractive as the original. 









As far as the actual singing goes it is excellent. 
The boys have a fine sense of rhythm and 
rhythms, they sing as one man, and the one 
thing I was afraid of—that their voices were 
not well matched—has no foundation in fact. 


The band with the swing 


Lew Stone and His Monseigneur Band 
seem to have been more fortunate in the 
studio. I feel this is less because they have 
had considerable ex perience of its peculiarities 
and more because the band has more swing, 
which acts to some extent as an antidote to 
those factors in the building which tend to 
take the sting out of a band’s attack. With 
Fox’s band all the attack it has needs to be 
reproduced because this is where most of 
its rhythm comes from. While Stone’s 
combination has no lack of attack, it gets 
its rhythm also from a lilting and very 
stylish form of phraseology (and the fine 
playing. of Bill Harty, the drummer, and 
Tiny Winters, the bass player, who has 
more rhythm than most of our other bass 
players put together) as you will hear in its 
danceable and excellently arranged Why 
waste your tears ? (v) and Rain, rain, go away 
(v) (F3233). 

The only two other titles by the band | 
have received are In the still of the night (v) 
and Nighifall (v). The former is a slow 
melody and a very alluring record: the second 
is in faster tempo, but featured, as it should 
be, in sweet legato style. 


The Savoyards 


All the new records by Carroll Gibbons—- 
they are putting his name on the labels now 
—with The Savoy Orpheans are as straight 
forward as they well could be, but as simple 
sweet music they are more than pleasing 
enough to sell in large quantities. 

The titles are Looking on the bright side (v) 
and After to-night we say goodbye (v) (Col. 
CB511), On a dreamy afternoon (v) (Col. 
CB517), and on Col, CB525 My Romance (v) 
and On the Air(v). On the Air is the number 
written by Carroll Gibbons as a broadcasting 
“signature” for the Orpheans. It strikes 
me as being a beautiful little melody. 


For A Bedtime Story (v) (Col. CB519) 
The Masqueraders take their cue from their 
best friends, the Orpheans. Their Baked 
Potato Man on the reverse is somewhat 
trite considering what scope there is in the 
number. By the way, the Baked Potato Man 
is an Italian. If you don’t believe me listen 
to the tambourine. 


Grandioso 


Roger Wolfe Kahn’s new Orchestra (Amer. ), 
of which our American correspondent, 
Mr. Leo Goldstein, wrote in last month’s 
GRAMOPHONE, is on Col. CB522 playing 
Sheltered by the Palms (v) and an Arthur 
Schutt arrangement of You've got me in the 
palm of your hand (v). 

Whether the records will appeal to you 
depends on whether you like very orchestral 
stuff. It is hardly dance music in the most 
rhythmical sense, but the technique and tone 
colour of this all-star aggregation are 
magnificent, and to listen to its music is 
something far above the average. 


Other old American friends who have 
turned up again—this time on Columbia— 
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are Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees. 
They play Say it isn’t so (v) and the popular 
hit Let’s put out the lights (v) on CB524, 
(ruess I'll have to change my plan and Strange 
Interlude (v) on CB529, and on CB528 
Me Minus You (v) and the waltz Same old 
moon (Vv). 

Same old. Rudy! Just as politely senti- 
mental and mesically just as prettily mid- 
Vietorian as ever. But he’s got one new 
stunt. In many of the records he hands a 
nice big bouquet to the composers of his 
songs. Probably he forgot it was a recording 
session and thought he was doing one of his 
commercial radio hours. It’s all very well 
to hear it once, but a bit sickening after 
you’ve played the records twenty times. But 
perhaps Rudy felt that few are likely to do 
that. I wonder if the B.B.C. will bar these 
records on the grounds that they are advertis- 
ing for the song writers. 


Here’s hoping 

Over the radio Henry Hall and the B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra are improving. Partly this 
inay be due to the new personnel, but I put 
it down chiefly to better arrangements and 
an endeavour to sound as though they were 
playing for dancing instead of the deah 
Vicah’s tea fight or the Children’s Hour. 

In some of the records this spirit is 
reflected—notably Out of the blue (v) 
(Columbia CB506), the comedy song, The 
Old Kitchen Kettle (v) (CB516), and When 
the morning rolls around again (v) (CB515), 
although the last mentioned is more bright 
than stylish. The trombone solo is the only 





NOW 
Paul Whiteman 
Why doesn't he give us some rhythmic records 
like that first number he played wien his 


enjayable broadcast was relayed by the B.B.C. 
on Saturday, November 19? 


part that has pretentions to being really 
rhythmical. 

On Col. CB523 Tell me to-night is arranged 
too symphonically. and sounds in this respect, 
and rhythmically, like Paul Whiteman eight 
years ago; while the treatment given to 
Here’s hoping would be more suitable for 
somebody’s ““ Woodland Scenes ”—excepting 
the verse in which the brass are good aga‘ nst 
a lukewarm alto solo. 

Venetian Lady (v) (Col. CB506) intro- 
duces Tango rhythm. This of course is most 
appropriate—for those who think the Tango 
a Venetian dance. Linger a little longer in 
the Twilight (v) (CB575) and Someday we'll 
meet again (v) (CB516) are a bit sloppy at the 
best. I can see little reason for the insipid 
piano solo in the former. 

And the worst of it is that even those 
records which have got my goat are played 
well from a legitimate view-point. If only 
this band would use its musicianship to be 
a dance band, instead of everything else, 
from the Queen’s Hall Orchestra to Herr 
Schmidt’s Waltz Kings, I might come to like 
it quite a lot. 


But it’s lovely music 

Those naughty, flashing eyed Argentines 
would probably say ‘‘ Tango me foot”? if 
they heard Marta by Geraldo’s Gaucho 
Tango Orchestra (Col. CB512). What they 
might say if they heard Geraldo’s Rumba, 
Sweet Munchacha (v) (Col. CB521), I dare not 
put into print. Nevertheless they would 
have to admit that the former is perfectly 
delightful music. I recommend this side of 
Col. CB512 to everyone who wants a thrill 
for two-and-sixpence. 


“© Say it with Music” 

Jack Payne and His Band’s records of the 
songs from their film “Say it with Music ” 
will be of particular interest in view of the 
recent release of the picture. 

Love is the sweetest thing (v) and I’ll do my 
best to make you happy (v) (Imperial 2774) 
they play sweetly at slow tempo. I think 
one finds the band at its best in this re- 
strained sort of thing. A few bars of Eric 
Siday’s violin are a feature of the latter 
title. 

Good morning, Mr. Sun (v) and Smile and 
sing your cares away (v) (Imp. 2773) are the 
bright tunes from the film, and Jack Payne 
puts them over peppily. The second side 
gets quite hot, and would be a stylish and 
almost brilliant performance if the heavy 
rhythm section had not undone the fine 
work of the brass and saxophones. The 
piano duet will help to sell the record, 

Other records by Jack Payne are a 
straightforward, musical Love me to-night (v) 
and the waltz, While we danced at the Mardi 
Gras (v), which are on 2784, and on 2783 
a very danceable medium tempo Say it 
isn’t so coupled with a hot comedy version of 
How’m I doing ? (v) in which there is heaps 
of good fun well and snappily put over. 
These two are also the most stylish of them all. 


From the Victor Catalogue 

To H.M.V. goes the distinction of having 
put out the worst recorded performance I 
have ever heard. It sounds like the massed 
bands of the Salvation Army playing in 
Olympia and, relayed through a dozen echo 
chambers (usual acknowledgements to the 
B.B.C.). Actually it is Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians (Amer.) playing Holding my honey’s 











Lew Stone 


Originally its pianist and arranger, he has nou 

taken over the directorship of Roy Fox's late 

band at the Monseigneur Restaurant which has 

in consequence been rechristened Lew Stone and 
His Monseigneur Dance Band. 


hand (v) (B6259). For the backing, Some- 
thing in the night (v), they happily put Paul 
Whiteman and His Orchestra (Amer.) some- 
where with some claims to presentable 
acoustics, and, although the performance 
is not very inspiring for dancing, it is tuneful 
and pleasing enough to listen to. Jack Fulton 
sings a delightful chorus and Chester Haz- 
lett’s sub-tone clarinet is sweetness exempli- 
fied. 


There is something about the name Strange 
Interlude which made me think this might 
be something out of the ordinary run of 
fox-trot tunes. But it is not. Still Ruby 
Newman and His Orchestra (Amer.) make 
it sound pleasant in a simple, melodious 
way (H.M.V. 6253). On the reverse Johnny 
Hamp and His Orchestra (Amer.) play J can’t 
write the words (v), and that’s all there is to 
be said about it. 


Two numbers from the film, ‘‘ The Crooner ” 
—Sweethearts for ever (v) and Three's a 
crowd (v)—are on H.M.V. B6258 by Wayne 
King and His Orchestra (Amer.). Perhaps 
these are best described in the words of 
Auntie, who says she never thought that 
‘* jazz ’’ could be so pious, though personally 
I would like to say that I never thought a 
rhythm (sic) section could be so infantile. 
Still one must concede that the balance and 
tone quality of the melody sections and 
ensemble are unusually pleasant—in fact 
quite artistic. 


Our Fack 

Amongst a large number of releases by 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra those which 
appealed to me most strongly are the 
quite beautiful slow melody performances 
of Say it isn’t so (v) and On a dreamy after- 
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«moon (vy)—these are well arranged and 
Pat O’Malley’s singing is delightful (Decca 
F3240); and Goodbye Blues (v) (Decca 
F3216). In fact, Goodbye Blues is something 
of a surprise. It is simple melody but that 
will not disguise from those who under- 
stand the modern idea the excellent arrange- 
ment or the lovely slow lilt of the rhythm. 
Its one weak point is the doubled-up tempo 
near the end. This was unnecessary, is old- 
fashioned, and, most important, destroys the 
enchanting dreamy atmosphere. 


Beer, beer, glorious beer 

On Zonophone The Blue Lyres—said to 
be of the Dorchester Hotel, but I take it 
you know by now who they really are— 
continue to give us the best ‘ general 
purposes ”’ dance records made in this 
country. They may not seem the acme of 
originality month after month, but one has 
to admit that what is done is done with 
commendable competence. 

A bedtime story (v) and My Romance (v) 
(6248), and Don’t say goodbye (v) and Love 
is the sweetest thing (v) (6246) are the Blue 
Lyres’ ‘‘ melody ”’ contributions ; So we all 
went hack to the jug and bottle (v) and 
Cheer-i-err-i-o (Vv) (one-step) are g 
boisterous fun (6245), and there is the waltz, 
When we danced at the Mardi Gras (v) on 
6247 with a very cheery Old kitchen kettle (v) 
if you like to turn over. 


A rhythm section that is 


I find Leonard Henry only mildly funny, 
in spite of the good work by Sid Lipton and 
His Grosvenor House Band, in 7'oasts(v) and 
The jolly sailor (v) (Zonophone 6268), but 
the band by itself is wel] worth hearing in 
Let’s put out the light (v) and We’re a couple 
of soldiers (v) (Zono. 6249) and When the 
morning rolls around (v) and Linger a little 
longer in the twilight. For one thing it has 
developed a rhythm section that manages 





to get a nice swing into its work. And that’s 
not all that is good, but with so many 
records still to tell you about this month 
I have not space to go into details. 


Jack Hart and His Band have a good lark 
with two comedy songs, Blimey O’ Reilly (v) 
and There’s another trumpet in the sky (v) 
(Zono. 6250). Some of the diction is not 
too clear, but the records get home on their 
sheer buffoonery. 


Cottoning on to it 


Billy Cotton and His Band’s records of the 
melody numbers, Nightfall (v) and Rock 
your cares away (v) (Regal 739), Keep your 
last goodnight for me (v) and My Romance (v) 
(741), and Say it isn’t so (738), even though 
some of the vocal choruses are not too good, 
compare favourably with most performances 
of these tunes, particularly Rock your cares 
away, which has an unusually good swing. 

But the band is at its best in brighter and 
comedy numbers. Bill has ideas. If there 
is any scope to do so, he does not stop at 
playing the tunes: he presents them, and 
there is a refreshing originality about the 
way he does it. These remarks apply to 
We're a couple of soldiers (v) (in spite of the 
shocking vocal,with its out-of-tune whistling) 
and The old kitchen kettle (v) (both MR714). 
The latter has quite modern rhythms in the 
arrangement, and although one can hardly 
call the band subtle it puts its heart into its 
job and delivers the goods. Mrs. Brown 
(v) (MR737), is another one on the same 
bright lines. 


A credit balance 


Harry Roy and His RKOlians have 
their good and bad points, but on the credit 
side must be placed that they do make their 
records bright and go out for the modern 
idea of rhythm. Their titles are J heard (v) 
and Love is the sweetest thing (v) on R1336, 
and on R1360 London Bridge is falling down 


Sid Lipton and His Grosvenor House Band 






(v) and Jt pays to advertise (v). The last two 
have a strong element of comedy. Al! 
are on the hot side. : 


For those Xmas Revels 


Two gentlemen by the names of Lowton 
and Benson have twisted See me dance the 
polka about a bit and called it Let’s all 
dance the polka. You will need this for your 
Xmas parties and romps, and Jay Wilbur 
and His Orehestra’s record (v) (Imperia 
2781) not only seems as good as any, but 
has the advantage of costing only Is. 3d. 
The backing is How are you—a 6/8. 


Cheap—in the right way 

Speaking of inexpensive records, how 
good some of these are for the money is quite 
surprising. 

For instance under the name of The Blue 
Mountaineers one of the most famous bands 
can be bought on the Is. 6d. Broadcast 
Twelves. Included among their latest you 
will find on 3260 the lovely melody, Moon (v), 
and the popular hit, Let’s put out thelights, 
and on 3262 Mad about the boy (v) and The 
younger generation (v) from Noel Coward’s 
“Words and Music.” These are not only 
unusually good performances of the com- 
mercial type, but very well recorded. 


All for one-and-sixpence 

Then there are the Panachords. On these 
for ls. 6d. you can have the 6/8, How are 
you? (v), and Let’s all dance the polka 
(Polka) (v) (25321), or Little Sunshine (v) 
(6/8) coupled with Marry Me (v) (both 
from ‘‘ Marry Me”’) (25320), all by Arthur 
Lally and His Orchestra late Decca artistes ; 
We're a couple of soldiers (v) and After 
to-night we say goodbye (v) by _ Merrin 
and His Commanders of the Palais de Dance, 
Nottingham (25314), or, if you prefer 
American bands, I can’t write the words (v) 
by Ralph Bennett’s Seven Aces backed by 
Never (v) by Ed Lloyd’s Orchestra (25318), 
all of which are designed to appeal to the 
public for which a record at this price caters. 


And these for one-and-three 


Next there are the Sternos. Although 
I have no new ones by him Ray Starita has 
produced some good straightforward dance 
records for this label with a band of which 
some of the best West-End ‘stars have been 
a part. 

The newSternos include Stanley Holt and 
his Villa Marina Band, who play Love me 
to-night (v) (1063). This is very weak, even 
for ls. 3d., but Andre Astan and His Band 
playing We just couldn’t say goodbye (v) on 
the reverse retrieves the value—at least for 
those who like the very simple straight 
dance. record. 

Nat Star and His Band playing Say to 
yourself I will be happy (v) and Crazy (v) 
(Sterno 1062) do almost all that is possible 
to disprove the nice things I wanted to say 
about these less expensive records as it is 
Xmas time, but better luck next time. 


This one only a shilling , 


And any way the Durium Dance Band sav« « 
my face. With Sam Brown singing the 
choruses it is really good in Three’s a Crowd 
(v) and Sweethearts for ever (v) (Durium 
E.N.38). It sounds to me like... . well, 
have a guess for yourself at who it is. 

EpaarR Jackson. 
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Christmas 

At the moment of writing it seems a little early to be wishing 
everyone a happy Christmas ; but this is the last chance that 
I shall have, and it is a fairly certain thing that those with 
gramophones or radio-gramophones in their homes are going 
to have a happier one than those without either. I can wish 
our readers no happier fortune than that they may be presented 
with one of the new instruments and plenty of the new records ; 
for there has been no Christmas in the past which has produced 
a wider choice of first-class records to rejoice the ear nor a 
better quality of reproduction to do justice to them. 


Christmas Benevolence 

We shall be distributing a few surplus review records to 
hospitals, etc., between now and 
Christmas, and have been en- 
trusted with some old records, 
of classical music for the most 
part, by two of our readers who 
wish them to be given to fellow- 
readers who will appreciate them 
and cannot otherwise afford to 
buy records. 

Will thoce who consider them- 
selves entitled to apply for these 
please write to THE Gramo- 
PHONE, 10a, Soho Square, W.1, 
explaining their circumstances 
and preferences briefly? Un- 
fortunately only a very few of 
the applicants can be helped on 
this occasion, but their letters 
will be filed for future use. 

On the other hand, has any 
reader got a good but old acoustic 
gramophone that would be given 
to a well-known Home in one 
of our large industrial cities, which 


‘trains and protects the 
young from undesirable homes, nurses and helps others who 
have not been protected, and provides a shelter night and day 
for the homeless ”’? 

We know all about this Home and shall be glad to satisfy 
any enquirer who is able to help it to have a gramophone. 


A Tour de Forse 


During all the years of THe Gramopuong, Mr. W. T. Forse 
has been responsible for the design of Columbia models each 
season, and though doubtless others have co-operated in the 
lay-out of the 1933 radio-graphophones with which I have just 
been touring the country, it is to his presiding genius and the 
tradition built up by him that the success of the tour is due. 
On all sorts of platforms, with every variety of local conditions 
of electric supply which Dick Rayner, the travelling engineer, 
had to surmount, the ninety-guinea model behaved admirably 
and. never caused the slightest hesitation in my eulogies. 

Since it was my first experience of addressing large visible 
audiences it was not to be expected that I should succeed in 
giving such effective sales-promoting recitals as the experienced 
recital-givers of Columbia and other companies are accustomed 
to; but with the staunch help of one of them, Mr. C. W. Nixon, 
as bear-leadcr to :mooth the way for me and to close the gaps 
after me, at any rate I enjoyed myself and escaped unscathed. 

The audiences throughout were marvellous and a tribute to 
the Columbia dealers who issued the free tickets and to the 
Columbia instruments and records which were the lure. There 
is no.space this month to tell the tale of our wanderings, but 


TURN TABLE TALK 





here is a photograph of a typical audience taken in the Victoria 
Hall at Sheffield. 

Notice the contentment of the couple at the end of the gang- 
way ! 


En Route 


Incidentally my travels were relieved by some happy meetings. 
At Edinburgh I found the Covent Garden Opera Company, 
glowing with the triumph of their Tristan and Isolda ; heard 
Betty Warren, Randolph Sutton and Percy Pryde (this month’s 
Broadcast list) in a music-hall, also at Edinburgh ; was enter- 
tained in the train by “‘ Tocado’’—in private life a restaurant- 
attendant—on the mouth-organ with which he leads the Bradford 
Sedbergh Harmonica Band; and 
had the great good fortune to 
make a train-acquaintance of 
Sir Arthur Balfour, the steel 
magnate, as a result of which 
he wrote the article of his early 
operatic memories which appears 
on another page. 

Somehow, too, I managed to 
squeeze in two further most 
delightful evenings with the 
Bradford Radio Society, who 
were raising money for charity, 
and with the Salvation Army at 
the Chalk Farm Hall. What 
audiences! These are memories 
that I can’t hope to convey to 
others who did not share them. 


Reviews 

Surely there fare enough re- 
cords reviewed in this number to 
satisfy the bulging purses of even our most affluent and 
generous readers! But still, as we go to press, late-comers 
arrive and inevitably some of them highly deserve notice. The 
best I can do is to try to deal with them, however briefly, in 
my Daily Express articles on Fridays and my Weekly Sketch 
articles on Wednesdays, between now and Christmas, in the 
hope that they will catch the eye of the insatiable ones. 


Prosit 


Members of the National Gramophonic Society will not need 
to be reminded of the generous and enthusiastic part which 
Mr. Walter Willson Cobbett played in its early days. His 
monumental (in the best sense) Cyclopedia of Chamber Music, 
published after he had passed with acclamation his eightieth 
birthday, crowned the work of many years devoted to the 
practice and encouragement of chamber music. All our 
readers will join with us in congratulating him upon the new 
honour accorded to him by America, as announced in the 
following cablegram: ‘‘ We take great pleasure in advising 
you that the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation in the 
Library of Congress awards to you this afternoon (October 
30th) at the Founder’s Day Concert its first Coolidge Medal 
for eminent services to Chamber Music. The medal will be 
transmitted to you by the British Embassy in Washington. 
Library of Congress.” 

The italics are ours, to emphasise the greatness of the compli- 
ment paid to an Englishman. 
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Durium Records 

Durium records cannot be reviewed in the same way as others 
for two reasons ;_ they are flexible and single-sided (with two 
tunes on that side), and they are sold on bookstalls, not through 
the ordinary gramophone record channels. This matter of 
marketing seems a pity, but perhaps it will be altered. 
Evidently the sales of the forty or more records so far issued 
weekly have been encouraging, for now we have developments 
in the shape of an Easy French Language Course on six discs 
with full printed text and translation which M. Stéphan himself 
has devised and recorded (1s. 6d. a record, 9s. the set). Further, 
there is a bundle of the latest Italian and German popular songs 
and dances, no doubt recorded at Slough for the Continental 
markets, but available for those over here who like them. 
Many of the Piedigrotti are not obtainable on other records. 

The new fastening clip which is part of the record aids 
enormously in getting decent resultson ordinary gramophones, 
and the fact that the B.B.C. engineers have passed Duriums 
for broadcasting is an indication as to the quality of reproduc- 
tion to be anticipated. 


* * 


Short Commons 


The announcement about the Sibelius Society last month 
was rather previous. The last date for joining the society and 
obtaining the first album for two guineas is February 28th: 
and though the album was actually distributed to members 
on November 15th, our statement that it was ready for distri- 
bution on the Ist was inaccurate and led to some confusion, 
We must apologise to any dealers who were assailed by their 
customers with the November GRAMOPHONE and accused of not 
being up-to-date. 

This was a particularly unfair accusation to make (as we 
hear it was made) against Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck, who 
are always to the fore when anything interesting is recorded 
here or abroad. Their clients, by the way, are going to have a 
chance this Christmas of securing at ordinary prices records 
autographed by such celebrities as Schnabel, Elisabeth 
Schumann, Melchior, Horowitz, Backhaus, and Yehudi Menu- 
hin ; a very limited number presumably. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


» 


THE BRUNSWICK «SHOW BOAT” ALBUM 


]HEN I met Mr. Jack Kapp in London in the 

Autumn he could talk of little else but the 
four records containing an abbreviated. version 
of the *‘ Show Boat” which he and Mr. Victor 
Young had been making in the Brunswick 
studios in New York; and no sooner had he 
returned to America than he sent me a beauti- 
fully got-up album containing these records. 

It says a good deal for the enterprise of the 
Brunswick people in this country that I had 
already received the records direct from the 
English factory, and in many ways this album 
seems the most striking and praiseworthy 
achievement among the many remarkable 
recordings that are suitable for Christmas 
presents. 

The idea of abbreviating operas for record- 
ing purposes is not new on the Continent, but 
with the exception of the series of abbreviated 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas which Columbia 
and H.M.V. have given us, I do not remember 
any attempt to produce anything more ambitious than a 
Vocal Gems in English. 

In this instance, Victor Young, who, like our own Ray Noble 
of the H.M.V. studios, has already made his mark as a studio 
arranger and as a composer of dance tunes, has excelled his 
previous efforts. His production of George White's Scandals and 
of O.K. America on single 12-inch records has concentrated a 
good deal of attention upon the cleverness with which he uses 
his artists and material, and such songs as Old Man of the 
Mountains, Got the South in My Soul, and Lawd, You Made the 
Night T'0o Long have rightly earned great popularity. His 
Concert Orchestra is a recording unit drawn from the best 
players of New York Philharmonic Orchestra and kindred 
organisations, and the combination of its fine, clean perform- 
ance with the happiest mood of the recording engineers has made 
this part of the “‘ Show Boat ”’ album almost beyond criticism. 

Victor Young has taken the Jerome Kern score of the ‘‘ Show 
Boat” as we saw it performed at Drury Lane, and as it has been 
recently revived in New York, and has completely re-scored it 
so as to last about forty minutes and to divide up into equal 





OL’ MAN RIVER 


sections for recording purposes. The Overture 
on the first side and the Finale on the last 
are rather elaborate and extremely effective, 
though perhaps they would not deeply im- 
press our orchestral reviewer. On the other 
sides are songs and one duet, and though there 
is no spoken dialogue, the orchestral score 
provides just enough links to make the whole 
development continuous. The songs, Ol Man 
River, sung by Paul Robeson; Bill and Can’t 
Help Lovin’ Dat Man, sung by Helen Morgan ; 
You Are Love and Make Believe, sung by James 
Melton; and Why Do I Love You?, sung by 
Countess Olga Albani and Frank Munn, have 
all been well recorded for us previously, with 
the exception, I think, of You Are Love, and 
thoroughly good as the singing is, I am not 
prepared to say that in every case it wii: 
appeal to English audiences quite so much as 
the voices of our native singers would have 
appealed. 

From this very small misgiving I naturally except the 
superb performance of Paul Robeson, which makes the first 
record (No. 111) worthy to be a best seller for many years, and 
if anyone hesitates to buy the whole album, which only costs 
16s., my second choice would be the last record (No. 114), with 
Paul Robeson again singing in the Finale, while on the other 
side Frank Munn, whose voice is already popular over here, is 
delightfully partnered by a new soprano, Countess Olga 
Albani, in the duet Why Do I Love You ? 

If this album marks a new treatment of popular musical 
plays, it is one which all our readers who have hitherto con- 
tented themselves with Vocal Gems should spare no effort to 
acquire and recommend to others, for the simple reason that 
if it is a success commercially we may confidently expect that 
our own recording studios will follow suit, and in future every 
musical comedy and operetta which deserves recording at all 
will be specially re-scored for that purpose, and people like 
Ray Noble, if there are any, will have plenty of scope for their 
ingenuity. 

C. 8. 
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RECORDS BROADCAST IN 1932 


[At the request of a great many readers I have made a selection of records from the programmes which I have broadcast during 


this year. 


It includes a certain number of older records used in evening programmes, besides the bulk of the new records broadcast 


from week to week, and even in the course of compiling the list I have come across many excellent performances that had already slipped 
my memory. Perhaps others will be glad to glance through the titles when choosing Christmas presents.—CHRISTOPHER STONE. ] 


ORCHESTRAL, 

The London Chamber Orchestra under 
Anthony Bernard in Mozart’s Hine kleine 
Nachtmusik, Decca K605-6. 

The Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Dr. Leo Blech in Smetana’s Moldau, 
H.M.V. D1986-7. 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
under Mengelberg in Beethoven’s Leonore 
Overture No, 3, Col. LX 129-30. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra in 
Sibelius’ Swan of T'uonela, H.M.V. D1997. 

Berlin State Opera House Orchestra in The 
Night Scene and Love Song from Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, Parlo, E10685. 

A British Symphony Orchestra under Bruno 
Walter in the Funeral. March from Wag- 
ner’s Gétterdimmerung, Col. LX156. 

Berlin Symphony Orchestra under Dr. 
Weissmann in the Overture to Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Aulis, Parlo. R11183. 

The Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton 
Harty in Elgar’s Enigma Variations, 
Col. DX322-5. 

London Symphony Orchestra under Eugene 
Goossens in the Mazurka from Delibes’ 
Coppelia Ballet, H.M.V. B3941. 

Chicago Symphony’ Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock in the Prelude to the 
Third Act of Wagner’s Lohengrin, H.M.V. 
DB1557. 

The Bayreuth Festival Orchestra under Von 
Hoesslin in The Ride of the Valkyries, 
Col, L2017. 

The London Symphony Orchestra under Sir 
Edward Elgarin his Pomp and Circumstance 
March No. 4 in G major, H.M.V. D1301. 

The Paris Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Defosse in the Meditation from Massenet’s 
Thais, Parlo. E11193. 

Arthur Rubinstein and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under John Barbirolli in 
Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, Op. 21, 
H.M.V. DB1494-7. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitsky in Prokofieff’s Love of the 
Three Oranges, H.M.V. D1858. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Pfitzler in Beethoven’s Hroica Symphony, 
Decca-Polydor CA8047-52. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
Stokowski in Bach’s Shepherd’s Christmas 
Music, H.M.V. DB1267. 

Yehudi Menuhin and the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Landon Ronald in 
Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto No. 1 in @ 
minor, H.M.V. DB1611-13. 

Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestra 
in Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, Col. 
DX342-4, 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Clemens Krauss in Schubert’s Rosamunde 
Ballet Music, H.M.V. C2233. 

The Société des Concerts du Conservatoire in 
Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin, H.M.V. 
D2073-4. 

Dohnanyi and the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Lawrence Collingwood in 
Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Nursery Tune, 
Op. 26, H.M.V. D2054-6. 











The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
under Mengelberg in Beethoven’s Corio- 
lanus Overture, Col. LX167. 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Clemens Krauss in the Overture to Mozart’s 
Cosi fan tutte, H.M.V. C2233. 

Schnabel and the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent in 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 in E flat minor, 
Op. 73, The Emperor Concerto, H.M.V. 
DB1685-9. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Firtwangler in Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave 
Overture, Decca-Polydor CA8090. 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
under Mengelberg in Wagner’s T'annhduser 
Overture, Col. LX170-1. 

The Royal Opera Orchestra Covent Garden 
under Dr. Malcolm Sargent in Respighi’s 
Second Suite of Ancient Dances and Airs, 
H.M.V. C2345-6. 

Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestra 
in the Overture|to Berlioz’s Carnaval 
Romain, Col. LX172. 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Karl Alwin in Der Rosenkavalier Suite, 
H.M.V. 2294-5. 

The London Symphony Orchestra under 
Eugene Goossens in Bach’s Suite in G, 
H.M.V. C2273. 

The Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Melichar in the T'riumphal March from 
Verdi’s Aida, Decca-Polydor LY6030. 


The London Symphony O:chestra under Sir 
Edward Elgar in his Nursery Suite, 
H.M.V. D1998-9. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris under 
Albert Wolff in the Ballet from Debussy’s 
Petite Suite, Decca CA8107. 

The Berlin Charlottenburg Opera Orchestra 
under Melichar in a Selection from Wein- 
berger’s Schwanda the Bagpiper, Decca- 
Polydor LY6048. 


The London Symphony Orchestra under 
Eric Coates in the Song by the Way from 
his From Meadow to Mayfair Suite, 
H.M.V. C2448. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Firtwangler in the Entr’acte No. 2 in B 
flat major from Schubert’s Rosamunde 
Ballet Music, Decca-Polydor CA8098. 

The Hastings Municipal Orchestra under 
Julius Harrison in the Andante Cantabile 
from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet, Decca F2745. 

The London Symphony Orchestra under 
Albert Coates in Liszt’s Hungarian Storm 
March, H.M.V. DB1647. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Oichestra in Bach's 
Choral Prelude Come God, Creator, Holy 
Ghost, Decca-Polydor CA8056. 

Members of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
in Mozart’s Serenade for thirteen wind 
instruments, Parlo. E11198. 

The Lener String Quartet in Brahms’ Quartet 
in A minor, Op. 51, No. 2, Col. LX163-6. 

The London Symphony Orchestra in Boro- 
din’s Second Symphony, H.M.V. DB1554-6. 

Yvonne Arnaud and a String Orchestra under 
John Barbirolli in Saint-Saéns’ Valse 
Caprice, H.M.V. C2455. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

Leon Goossens in Londonderry Air, Col. 
DB691. 

William Murdoch in Sibelius’s Valse T'riste, 
Col. DX314. 

Gaspar Cassado in his own Spanish Dance, 
Col. LX158. 

Alfred Sittard in Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Decca-Polydor CA8025. 

Yovanovitch Brataa in Bizet’s Seguidilla and 
Gipsy Dance from Carmen, Col. DX339. 

Mischa Elman in Wieniawski’s Légende, 
H.M.V. DB1537. 

G. D. Cunningham in Liszt’s Prelude and 
Fugue on B-A-C-H, Col. DX340. 

Brailowsky in Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat 
major, Op. 9, No. 2, Decca-Polydor 


CA8034. 

Backhaus in the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream, H.M.V 
DB1195. 


Erica Morini in Bach’s Arioso, H.M.V. 
DA1103. 

Cortot in Debussy’s Les sons et les parfums 
de Vété tournent dans lair du _ soir, 
H.M.V. DA1241. 

Harold Samuel in Clementi’s Sonata XIII in 
E flat, Col. DB831. 

Cortot in Chopin’s Valse in A flat, Op. 69, 
No. 1, H.M.V. DA1213. 

Mischa Elman in Drdla’s Serenade, H.M.V. 
DA1214. 

Yehudi Menuhin in Paganini’s Campanella, 
Op. 7, H.M.V. DB1638. 

Albert Sammons in Kreisler’s Liebesleid, 
Col. DB911. 

Yehudi Menuhin in Corelli’s La Folia, H.M.V. 
DB1501. 

Gieseking in Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque, 
Col. DX338. 

Walter Rehberg in Soirée de Vienne, Decca- 
Polydor PO5025. 
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Cortot in Ravel’s Sonatine for Piano, H.M.V. 
DB1533-4. 

Paderewski in Chopin’s Mazurka in A flat 
major, Op. 59, No. 2, H.M.V. DA1245. 


OPERATIC. 

Friedrich Schorr in Aha! Da streicht die 
Lene 8c um’s Haus from Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, H.M.V. D2002. 

Barsowa in the Waltz Song from Gounod’s 
Romeo et Juliette, Parlo. E11186. 

Olga Haley in Lascia ch’io pianga from Han- 
del’s Armida, Parlo. E11187. 

Schumann, Schorr, Melchior, Parr and 
Williams in Quintet from Die Meistersinger, 
H.M.V. D2002. 

Frida Leider in Isolde’s Liebestod from Wag- 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde, H.M.V. DB1545. 

Gitta Alpar and Herbert Ernst Groh in One 
day a Rapture Ethereal from Verdi’s La 
Traviata, Parlo. RO20176. 

Galli-Curci in Caro Nome from Verdi's 
Rigoletto, H.M.V. DB1477. 

Gerhard Hiisch in Now your days of philan- 
d ring are over from Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro, Parlo. R1122. 

N. I. Nagachevsky in Chanson Hindoue from 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko, H.M.V. B3994. 

Richard Crooks in the Prize Song from 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, H.M.V. 
DB1398. 

Elisabeth Ohms in Ocean, thou mighty monster 
from Weber’s Oberon, Decca-Polydor 
CA8022. 

Conchita Supervia in Aria and Rondo Finale 
from Rossini’s La Cenerentola, Parlo. 
R20140. 

Gigli in Che gelida manina from Puccini's 
La Bohéme, H.M.V. DB1538. 

Chaliapine and Pozemkovsky in the Mad 
Scene and Death of the Miller from Dar- 
gomwizhsky’s Roussalka, H.M.V. DB1531. 

Scacciati, Merli and de Angelis in Qual 
volluttéd trascorrere from Verdi's J Lombardi, 
Col. LX162. 

Heinrich Schlusnus in the Toreador Song from 
Bizet’s Carmen, Decca-Polydor CA8038. 
Chaliapine in Ah! I am suffocating from 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov, H.M.V. 

DB1532. 

Ernst Groh and Emmy Bettendorf in Who 
tied the Knot? from Johann Strauss’s 
Gipsy Baron, Parlo. R1257. 

Lotte Lehmann in The Entrance of Butterfly 
from Puccini’s Madam Butterfly, Parlo. 
RO20194. 

Theodor Scheid] in I am Schwanda from 
Weinberger’s Schwanda the Bagpiper, 
Decea-Polydor CA8104. 

Gitta Alpar in The Bel! Song from Delibes’ 
Lakmé, Parlo. E11214, 

M. Endréze in the Toreador’s Song from 
Bizet’s Carmen, Parlo. E11215. 

Roy Henderson in O Star of Eve from Wag- 
ner’s Tannhduser, Broadcast 3231. 

Conchita Supervia in Connais-tu le pays from 
Thomas’ Mignon, Parlo. R20192. 

W. Amerighi-Rutili and G. Colombo in Ah / 
crudele from  Bellini’s Norma, Parlo. 
E11203. 

Ludwig Hofmann in the Calf of Gold from 
Gounod’s Faust, Decca-Polydor DE7004. 

Herbert Ernst Groh in Farewell Mignon from 
Thomas’ Mignon, Parlo. R1166. 

Helene Gals in Piangerd from Handel’s 
Julius Caesar, Parlo. E11195. 


ENGLISH AND FoREIGN Sones. 
John Morel in EHleanore, Parlo. £11192. 
Heddle Nash in When the bloom is on the Rye, 
Col. DB720. 


Titterton in T'rees, Decca F2748. 

Richard Brooks in The Floral Dance, Pana- 
chord 25142. 

Dame Clara Butt in Rock of Ages, Col. PB9. 

Tom Burke in You are my heart’s delight, 
Imperial Z117. 

Richard Tauber in the Merry Widow Waltz, 
Parlo. RO20175. 

Eric Geen in Phyllida, Col. DB540. 

Teonard Gowings in Ninetta, Decca F2461. 

John Thorne in Pretty Polly Perkins of 
Paddington Green, Imperial 2657. 

Leonard Gowings in The Faery Song from 
The Immortal Hour, Decca F2741. 

George Thill in La Marseillaise, Col. DB745. 

Joseph Hislop in The Swan, H.M.V. DA&90. 

Chaliapine in Maschenka, H.M.V. DA1061. 

Belle Baker in Hili Hili, Bruns. 104. 

Heinrich Rehkemper in Kindertotenlieder, 
Decca-Polydor CA8027-9. 

Hon. Walter Brownlow in I did not know, 
Col. DB772. 

John Morel in Ay, Ay, Ay, Parlo. R1191. 

Lucrezia Bori in Malaguena, H.M.V. DA1043. 

Alexander Kipnis in Katinka, H.M.V. E585. 

Robert Easton in In Cellar Cool, Broadcast 
3180. 

Yvonne Printemps in Plaisir d amour, 
H.M.V. DB1625. 

Heddle Nash in Alice. where art thou? 
Col. DB792. 

Tito Schipa in Napulitanata, H.M.V. DA1054. 

C. E. Kaidanoff in Coachman, Drive to Yar’s, 
H.M.V. B4121. 

Harold Williams in Schubert’s Memnon, 
Col. DB836. 

Heinrich Schlusnus in Caro mio ben, Decca 
CA8024. 

John Morel in Where my caravan has rested, 
Parlo. R1236. 

Richard Tauber in Morgen, Parlo. RO20195. 

Elisabeth Schumann in Der Végel im Walde, 
H.M.V. DA1274. 

Conchita Supervia in O No John, Parlo. 
RO20193. 

Thom Denijs in Dichterliebe, H.M.V. 
DB1291. 

Heddle Nashin Lily Mavourneen, Col. DB863. 

Richard Tauber in Ich liebe dich, Parlo. 
RO20191. 

John McCormack in By the short cut to the 
Rosses, H.M.V. DA1234. 
Caruso in A Vucchella, H.M.V. DA103, and 
M’ appari tutt ’amor from Marta, DB159. 
Meta Seinemeyer in Liebestrdume, Parlo. 
£10901. 

John Thorne in Solomon Levi and Upidee, 
Imperial 2749. 

John Morel in Dodo and Me Gustan Todas, 
Parlo. R1294. 

Elisabeth Schumann in Schlafe mein Prinz- 
chen, H.M.V. E555. 

Dora Labbette and Hubert Eisdell in Until, 
Col. DB880. 

Stuart Robertson in There is a lady sweet and 
kind and Bring us good ale, H.M.V. B4255. 

Chaliapine in Persian Love Song, H.M.V. 
DB1525. 

George Baker in Silver threads among the 
gold, Decca F3164. 

Paul Robeson in Ol’ Man River, Bruns. 111. 

Robert Easton in Boots, Broadcast 3241. 

Gladys Knight in Danny Boy, Edison Bell 
5518. 

Leonora Macara in The wee cooper o’ Fife, 
Col. DB631. 

Paul Robeson in Lil’ Gal, H.M.V. B4093. 

Jock Walker in London Toon, Edison Bell 
Winner 5480. 

Tom Burke in Toselli’s Serenade, Imperial 
Z120. 


Alfred Piccaver in Torna a Surriento, Decca- 
Polydor DE7001. 

Walter Glynne in Juanita, H.M.V. B4096. 

Esther Coleman in By the waters of Minne- 
tonka, Zono. 6116. 

Conchita Supervia in A Lesson with the Fan, 
Parlo. RO20186. 

Heddle Nash in The Shepherd’s Song from 
Helen, Col. DB815. 

Tom Burke in Queen of my Heart from 
Dorothy, Imperial Z121. 

Fernando Gusso in O Sole Mio, Decca M411. 

Joseph Schmidt in Lolita, Broadcast 3191. 

Lily Pons in the Variations of Proch, Parlo. 
RO20187. 

Robert Easton in The Cobbler’s Song from 
Chu Chin Chow, Broadcast 3211. 

John Thorne in The Ratcatcher’s Daughter, 
Imperial 2714. 

Olive Groves in The Fairy Tales of Ireland, 
Decca F3077. 


Hedwig Von Debicka in Mozart’s Alleluia, 


Decca-Polydor CA8099. 
John McCormack in Hymn to Christ the King, 
H.M.V. G.8.8.1. 


CHORAL, 

Marek Weber’s Orchestra and a Male Quartet 
in Sunday on the Rhine, H.M.V. B2765. 
The B.B.C. Wireless Chorus under Stanford 
Robinson in Tales from the Vienna Woods, 

Col. DB694, 

John Gwilym Griffiths and supporting Choir 
in As Pants the Hart, Col. 9615. 

St. George’s Chapel Choir under Sir Walford 
Davies in O Sons and Daughters, Col. 
DX316. 

Dale Smith and Quartet in Widdicombe Fair, 
Decca F2737. 

The Chauve-Souris Company in Gypsy 
Caravan, Col. DB518. 

Marcel Wittrisch and the Comedy Har- 
monists in Dreaming of a Fair Night, 
H.M.V. B3995. 

St. George’s Chapel Choir under Sir Walford 
Davies in Jesu, Lover of my Soul, Col. 
DB749. 

The B.B.C. Wireless Singers in O Hush thee, 
my babie, Col. DB770. 

The National Chorus and Soloists under 
Stanford Robinson in Glorious things of 
Thee are spoken, Col. DX333. 

The Russian Cathedral Choir in Paris in The 
Lord’s Supper, H.M.V. EK132. 

The Metropolitan Church Choir in Paris in 
Blest is the man, H.M.V. EL10. 

Russian Balalaika Chorus in Song of the Wise 
Oleg, H.M.V. B4129. 

A Male Voice Ensemble in The moon hath 
raised her lamp above, H.M.V. B4175. 

The Choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Let all 
mortal flesh, H.M.V. B4013. 

St. George’s Chapel Choir under Sir Walford 
Davies in Tie Deum in C major, Op. 115, 
Col. DX357. 

Walter Glynne with Male Chorus in Sweet 
Genevieve, H.M.V. B4217. 

Tom Burke and his Human Voice Orchestra 
in Stormalong and Hieland Laddie, Broad- 
cast 3219. 

Orfeo Catala de Barcelona in Glory now to Thee 
be given, H.M.V. D2075. 

The Comedy Harmonists in Jn a cool dell, 
H.M.V. B4252. 

Dale Smith with Quartet in Shenandoah, 
Decca F3105. 

The Eisteddfod Choir, Regal MR632-3. 

Chaliapine and Choir of the Russian Metro- 
politan Choir in Paris in Archangelsky’s 
Creed, H.M.V. DB1701. 
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The Choirs of the Cardiff Schools Musical 
Festival under Mr. Bumford Griffiths in 
John Peel, Col. DB893. 

The National Chorus under Stanford Robin- 
son in Now praise we all our God, Col. 
DX368. 

Stuart Roberison and Chorus in Twankydillo 
and Ching-a-ling, H.M.V. B4240. 

Vernon Lee and a Boy Scout Chorus in 
Around the Camp Fire, Col. DB915. 

A German Chorus in A Stroll in the Vienna 
Woods, Decca-Polydor LY6043. 

Isobel Baillie, Catherine Stewart, Heddle 
Nash and Norman Allin in a Selection of 
Sacred Songs, Col. DX373. 

Raymond Newell and Chorus in El Abanico, 
Col. DB916, 

The B.B.C. Chorus under Stanford Robinson 
in Lest we forget, Col. DX372. 


Banp. 

The Royal Netherlands Military Band in 
Espanta Waltz, Parlo. E11141. 

Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards in Songs of 
England, Col. DB644. 

The Black Diamonds Band in Washington 
Grays, Zono. 5817. 

The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band in Rustle 
of Spring, Col. DX269. 

Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards in Silver 
Trumpets, Col. DB714. 

The Royal Belgian Guards Band in Entry of 
the Gladiators, H.M.V. B4081, and in 
Cavalry Call and March of the 1st Regiment 
of the Guides, H.M.V. C2351. 

Band of H.M. Welsh Guards in The Water 
Melon Féte. Broadcast 3212. 

Massed Military Bands of the Aldershot 
Command in the Slow Movement from 
Handel’s Berenice, H.M.V. C2438. 

The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band in Soldiers 
of the King, Col. DB878, and in The 
Passing of the Regiments, Col. DB908. 

Massed Brass Bands in The Hallelujah 
Chorus, H.M.V. ©2470. 

Massed Brass Bands in Abide with me, 
Regal MR663. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Ross and Sargent in Egyptian Ella, Parlo. 
R880. 

Constantine Vladescu and his Gypsy Orches- 
tra in Hungarian Melodies, H.M.V. B4022. 

Albert Sandler, Olive Groves and Jean 
Melville in An Old Violin, Col. DB737. 

The Commodore Grand Orchestra in Suite 
Americana, Edison Bell Winner 5444. 

Paul Robeson and Jack Hylton’s Orchestra 
in Negro Spiritual Medley, H.M.V. (2287. 

Debroy Somers’ Band in Stealing Through 
the Classics, Col. DX310. 

Jack Hylton’s Orchestra in Old Time 
Favourites, Decca K624. 

Maurice Chevalier in Valentine, H.M.V. B3364. 

The Three Georgian Crackers in Whoa, Buck, 
Whoa, Regal MR457. 

Cavalcade, Descriptive 
C2330. 

Gracie Fields in Obadiah’s Mother, H.M.V. 
B3998, and He forgot to come back, H.M.V. 
B4101. 

Patricia) Rossborough and Orchestra in 
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann, Parlo. 
E11188, and in Home Sweet Home, Parlo. 
R1289. 

Jack Mackintosh in Showers of Gold, Regal 
MR455. 

Clapham and Dwyer in A Spot of Bother with 
the Income Tax, Col. DB736. 

Violet Loraine in her Medley, H.M.V. (2357. 

Viennese Salon Orchestra in Poem, Broadcast 
3154, 


Record, H.M.V. 


Edith Lorand’s Orchestra in Destiny, Parlo. 
R1007, and Good-day, Vienna, Parlo. R1293. 

Reginald Foort in Choo Choo, Col. DB446. 

Albert Whelan in The Three Trees, Decca 
F2697. 

Charles Prentice’s Orchestra in Daly's 
Theatre Waltz Memories, Col. DX319. 

Red Pepper .Sam in Nobody's Sweetheart, 
Imperial 2631. 

Daybreak on a Surrey Farm, H.M.V. B3345. 

Albert Richardson in The Old Sow, Zono. 
5178. 

Stanley Holloway in Pick up tha musket, Col. 
DX 168. 

Jim Sherry in Impressions of Bird Life, 
Broadcast 813. 

Leonard Henry in Ah / Sterno 896. 

Harry Welchman and Theatre Chorus in 
Theatre Memories, Col. DB754. 

Our Bill in Turmut Hoeing, Parlo. R1066, 
and Our Village Cricket Match, Parlo. 
R1211. 

Haydn’s Flotenihr, Parlo. R1164. 

Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra in The Victory 
March, H.M.V. B4094. 

Continental Novelty Orchestra in Alpine 
Waltz, Regal MR529. 

Eddie Bowers in Here comes the band, Regal 
MR533. 

The Blas Orchester in Rheinldnder, Parlo. 
R1153. 

Richard Tauber in (Goodnight, Sweetheart, 
Parlo. RO20182. 

Gus Elen in Jt’s a great big shame, Decca 
F2721. 

A Sitting Dance, Parlo. R1182. 

Marek Weber’s Orchestra in From Meyer- 
beer’s Treasure House, H.M.V. C2409. 

Mabel Constanduros and Michael Hogan in 
Grandma Unlicensed, Broadcast 835. 

Dan Hornsby and his Lion’s Den Trio in 
Three Blind Mice, Regal MR549. 

Elisabeth Pollock in A Theatrical Bazaar, 
Col. DB795. 

Flanagan and Allen in Oi / Col. DB816. 

Ray Ventura’s Orchestra in Fifty Years of 
Operette, Decca K657. 

The London Symphony Orchestra under 
Elmer Nilson in The Miracle, Selection, 
H.M.V. C2429. 

Adele Kern in Love Songs Waltz, Decca- 
Polydor LY6021. 

Spanish dialogue, Rondalla, H.M.V. B4029. 

Geraldo’s Accordeon Band in Accerdeon 
Nights, Col. DB800. 

Victor Ricardo’s Orchestra in On a local train 
journey, Decca F2911. 

Wilkie Bard in his Medley, H.M.V. B4132. 

Spike Hughes’ Dance Orchestra in his Elegy, 
Decca F3004. 

The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro in 
La Cumparsita, Parlo, R1221. 

Angelillo in Juan Simon, Parlo, R1212. 

Harry Mortimer in Warblings at Eve, Zono. 
6133. 

Denis d’Ines in the Minuét from Moliére’s 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, H.M.V. E595. 
Jack and Claude Hulbert in Modern Colour 

Poems, H.M.V. B4182. 

Reginald Dixon in Wee, McGregor Patrol, 
Sterno 956. 

Peggy Cochrane in More Musical Comedy 
Memories, Broadcast 3194. 

Marek Weber’s Orchestra in At the Tchaikov- 
sky Fountain, H.M,V. C2440. 

Dave Apollon’s All String Orchestra in 
Mandolin Blues, Bruns, 1321. 

Kenneth and George Western in Old King 
Cole, Broadcast 3208. 

Edward O’Henry in Evensong, Broadcast 
3206. 


Jack Mackintosh in Carnival of Venice, 
Col. DX358. 

Clapham and Dwyer in It isn’t Cricket, Col. 
DB842. 

Victor Ricardo’s Orchestra in IJdylle Pas- 
sionelle, Decca K665. 

Ellaline Terriss and Seymour Hicks in their 
Medley, H.M.V. ©2432. 

Marcel Boulestin in Making an Omelette, 
Zono. 6174. 

Tod Slaughter and Company in Maria 
Marten, or the Murder in the Red Barn, 
Regal MR611-2. 


. Marek Weber’s Orchestra in Child, you can 


dance like my wife, H.M.V. B3896. 

Jack Hylton’s Orchestra in Good-night Vienna 
Selection, Decca K666. 

Don Maxwell in Mountain Peace, Panachord 
25265. 

Bobby Howes and Company in Horrortorio, 
Col. DB870. 

A Choir of Canaries in O Sole Mio, Broadcast 
888. 

Gigliin Marta, H.M.V. DA1278. 

Jack Hulbert in The flies crawled up the 
window, H.M.V. B4263. 

Ferdy Kauffmann’s Orchestra in The Merry 
Teddy, H.M.V. B4233. 

Noel Coward in a Selection of his own songs, 
H.M.V. ©2450. 

Harry Mortimer in Post Horn Galop, Zono, 
6198. 

Florence Desmond in A Hollywood Party, 
H.M.V. B4264. 

Lucienne Boyer in Ne dis pas toujours, 
Col. DB917. 

Noel Coward in Mad Dogs and Englishmen, 
H.M.V. B4269. 

Billy Whitlock, George Buck and Company 
in Cat Burglars, Regal MR644. 

Julian Rose in Levinsky’s Jubilee, Broadcast 
898. 

Orchestra Mascotte in Johann Strauss Pot- 
Pourri, Parlo. R1302. 

Jack Payne’s Band in After the Broadcast, 
Imperial 2760. 

Jack Bund and his Bravour Band in How 
do you do, Mr. Erown?, Parlo. R1220. 


Hit.-Br.igs. 


Carson Robison and his Pioneers in: Come 
along with me, Durium EN35 ; Going to the 
Barn Dance to-night, Zono. 6136 ; Smoky 
Mountain Bill, Sterno 1001; The Back 
Porch, Zono, 6160 ; Medley, Col. DX365. 

Mare Williams in The Boys in Blue, Pana- 
chord 25247 

Otto Gray and his Oklahoma Cowboys in 
Suckin’ Cider, Panachord 25040. 

The Aarons Sisters in She came rollin’ down 
the mountain, Decca M420. 

Bob Miller and his Hinky Dinkers in Dan- 
gerous Nan McGrew, Bruns. 1156. 

Ben Malone in Rabbit in the Pea Patch, 
Decca F2224. 

Silas Hickey and the Three Bronx in Jn the 
Cumberland Mountains, Broadcast 3179. 
Vernon Dalhart in The Runaway Train, Regal 

MR346. 

Bob Miller’s Bull Frog Entertainers in 
Jennie’s Strawberry Feast, Parlo, R1218. 
Frank Crumit in The Bride's Lament, 

H.M.V. B2921. 

The Colt Brothers in That goes on for days 
and days, Panachord 25204. 

John and Bill Mitchell in The Honeymoon 
Express, Zono. 6144. 

The Beverley Buckle Busters in I laughed so 
hard I nearly died, Decca F3129. 

Carson Robison in Wolf at the Door, Zono. 
6048, and Nola, Zono. 6135. 
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SOME GRAMOPHONE 


South East London Recorded Music Society.—On November 
14th this Society had a combined visit from Mr. C. Sully and 
Mr. W. Bond, who kindly demonstrated the Cascade II 
Gramophone. 

: Mr. Sully had selected the ‘“‘ Ring ”’ for his talk, and in the 
limited time at his disposal gave an interesting résumé of the 
subject. He commenced by comparing Wagnerian with other 
operas and outlining the origin of the “‘ Ring.’’ Mr. Sully also 
explained the various myths and sagas of Northern Europe 
which the composer had used as a basis for his drama, Time 
did not permit of the playing of the whole of the themes, which 
number ninety, but the Rainbow and Redemption themes, to 
mention only two, served to illustrate the wonderful power of 
combination of music and drama which Wagner possessed. 

The Cascade II Gramophone gave a reproduction of wonderful 
fidelity and breadth of tone on all kinds of records. Both 
steel and fibre needles were used, the volume from the latter 
being very satisfying. It is altogether an ideal instrument for 
the music lover, incorporating as it does all the refinements 
_ which go to make a perfect acoustic machine. The interest 

it aroused among the members of the Society showed that an 
instrument like the Cascade can hold its own for purity and 
fidelity with most electrical instruments. The next meeting 
in on December 12th. Hon. Sec., R. J. Skan, 70, Chudleigh 
Road, Brockley, 8.E.4. 


Acton and District Gramophone Society._Some interesting 
recordings have been played at the meetings of the Society 
held on October 17th and November 5th respectively. At the 
first, Mr. Harold Shearing contributed a programme entitled 
“Then and Now,’ in which was heard records which, to a 
gramophone enthusiast, are as a genuine Adam piece to a lover 
of woodcraft. Included therein were the following: Melba 
singing Oh! Lovely Night, with accompaniment by Landon 
Ronald ; Caruso in early opera and Neapolitan song recordings ; 
Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford in duets, interspersed with 
early orchestral and instrumental efforts. Compared with 
some modern pressings of Piccaver, the London Symphony 
Orchestra, playing Tchaikovsky’s Polish Symphony and 
Rutland Boughton’s Immortal Hour, which were also played, 
they sounded thin, but for the remarkable impressions which 
Caruso always obtained. Nevertheless, the comparison and 
the vision of these old records in their faded picturesque 
envelopes (at 12s. 6d. a time, and single-sided at that!) was 
greatly appreciated and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Shearing at the close. 

On November 5th Miss Amy Iles led the audience through 
her programme entitled “ Petal’s Pot-Pourri.” This was 
devised to expel gloom, and recordings by Marek Weber, 
Harry Welchman, Lamond, Paul Robeson, Gaucho Tango 
Orchestra, Ignaz Friedmann, Albert Sandler, and a selection 
from ‘‘ Casanova ”’ proved eminently successful for it. 

New issues were kindly loaned by Bensteads of Shepherd’s 
Bush, and included “From Gluck to Wagner,” a tuneful 
classical sequence played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
Peter Dawson singing Sons of the Brave, in readiness for 
November 11th, Tauber singing Mexican Serenade (shades of 
Coppelia !) and the tuneful Otello suite of Coleridge Taylor. 
An interesting recording was Hymn to Christ the King on a 
single-sided, pictorially autographed disc, sung by John 
McCormack, with a male voice octet and H. Dawson at the 
organ. The proceeds from its sale are intended for Liverpool 
Cathedral. 

If particulars of future meetings are desired, Mr. L. Day, 
49, Montgomery Road, Chiswick, W.4, will be pleased to 
forward them on receipt of enquiries. D. BM P: 


The Glasgow and District Gramophone Society.—The Glasgow 
and District Gramophone Society is experiencing a quite 
successful eleventh season. 


The membership is slightly lower 
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than a year ago, but in these times little else was to be expected 
—especially on Clydeside where the present economic condi- 
tions are being so keenly felt. However, a feature of this | 
season’s membership which augurs well for the future of the 
Society is the number of new members who have come forward. 

By the time these words appear in print four meetings of the 
present season will have been held. The first two of these were, 
appropriately enough after the summer interval, devoted to 
recent recordings. The third meeting was a Members’ Night, 
when a varied programme of some of the members’ favourite 
recordings was well received. 

This is being written before the fourth meeting on Monday, 
November 21st has been held, but this meeting can safely be 
written down beforehand as a success, since Mr. E. Rosslyn 
Mitchell, who won fame as the late Lord (then Mr.) Asquith’s 
conqueror as Paisley’s representative at Westminster, will give 
a lecture-recital on Folk Song, a subject in which he is keenly 
interested. Mr. Mitchell is not only the possessor of an 
engaging personality but is renowned as a speaker. 

For the remainder of the season an attractive and 
varied syllabus has been arranged. 

The Society continues to have its headquarters in the 
Ca’doro Restaurant in Union Street, Glasgow, where meetings 
are held in confortable rooms on alternate Monday evenings 
at 7.45 p.m. Prospective members will be welcomed as guests 
at any meeting or particulars of the Society’s activities will be 
willingly supplied by the Hon. Sec., Mr. J. Graham Harvey, 
59, Highfield Drive, Kelvindale, Glasgow, W.2 (Tel. No. 
Western 1727). As the season extends until the end of March, 
there is still time for these joining now to receive ample return 
for the very modest annual subscription—which is just the 
sort of note on which a Scotsman would conclude ! 

Liverpool and District Gramophone Society.—Parsifal was 
the subject of Mr. William Scott’s lecture-recital on October 
24th, and he brought to the study of Wagner’s sacred drama) 
all his usual enthusiasm and erudition. He enlarged on the/ 
various sources from which the composer had drawn his 
inspiration, and pointed out many new beauties in that rich 


i} 
well. | 


-and complex score. In an admirable exposition of the various 


motives used in the drama he was assisted by Miss Edith 
Roberts, who played over the main themes on the piano. At} 
the close of the evening the President delivered a verbal message 
from Mr. Christopher Stone, who wished the Society every 
success during the present session. 


Manchester Gramophone Society.—That the Editor is Patron 
of a very live Society was again shown on November 7th, 
when Liverpool brought armfuls of good tunes to Manchester. 
Mr. K. A. Adam gave “ Twentieth Century Opera” with 
splendid memory, excellent taste, and the enthusiasm of youth, 
and Mr. P. Conway Joyce showed that ‘‘ Dance Rhythms ” 
exist in operatic and orchestral music, in a way that modern 
dance bands vainly grope at. Altogether a very jolly evening, 
full of instruction and entertainment, for which the audience 
expressed real appreciation. We greatly enjoyed the visit of 
the London Editor on November 4th.—E. F. Foster, President 
and Reporting Secretary. 

Leeds Gramophone Society.—The November meeting was 
the occasion of a visit from the Dewsbury Gramophone Society, 
when some of our members presented short programmes. 

The first part was given by Mr. T. C. Summergill, who gave 
a selection of present-day variety items. A contrast was pro- 
vided by Mr. F. H. Large, who followed on with some old-time 
favourites. The latter part of the evening was taken by Mr. 
D. Brodetsky, who gave records of Folk Songs from various 
parts of the world, including the new Japanese record issued by 
Parlophone in the ‘‘ Music of All Nations ”’ series. 

An enjoyable evening, which our visitors thoroughly 
appreciated, 
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MY RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 





by P. WILSON 
(Continued from page 240) 


i Re next part of my task is to give particulars of the lay- 
out that I have adopted. Before I go into these details, 
however, I should mention one or two points in regard to the 
circuits that have arisen in correspondence. 

First of all one reader has been unable to deduce a rcasonable 
voltage for the L.F. valves V, and V, from the values specified 
of the resistances R,, R, and R, in the diagram on page 189. 
And there is indeed a hidden mystery. This is that the electro- 
lytic condensers C3, Cy, and C, each have a fairly substantial 
leakage current. When one uses electrolytic condensers it is 
virtually impossible to calculate the appropriate values of 
voltage-dropping resistances. They vary to some extent with 
each individual condenser. The values I gave for R,, R, and 
R, were those I am actually using myself, and with them I get 
an anode voltage of about 190 for V, and V, with an anode 
current of 5 m.a. If ordinary non-electrolytic condensers, no 
matter what values, are used, some increase should be made in 
the resistance values. 40,000 ohms for R, will not be very far 
out, though it could be increased to 50,000. R,, however, will 
need to be not less than 30,000 ohms. In this case, alsc, it 
would be advisable to connect 500,000-ohm resistances across 
one of the filter condensers in each mains unit so as to dis- 
charge all condensers when the set is switched off. In my case 
the electrolytics do this. 

The next point has reference to the coupling of the superhet 
unit (p. 239) to an existing amplifier. Unless the amplifier 
has an input volume control similar to that specified for my 
L.F. amplifier (R,; on p. 189) a potentiometer of total value 
500,000 ohms should be connected between C,, and C,; of the 
superhet unit, the slider being then regarded as one of the output 
terminals, the other being the connection to Cj . 

Lastly, I should mention that I am at the moment trying 
the effect of connecting a resistance of } meg. in series with 
C,, (and therefore with the input potentiometer of the L.F. 
amplifier). It cuts down the volume from the superhet unit, 
of course, but there is plenty to spare. Otherwise the effect 
seems to be all to the good, though I have not had sufficient 
experience of it to decide for certain. I also propose later on 
to substitute for this resistance a rejector circuit tuned to the 
intermediate frequency in order to make sure that no inter- 
mediate frequency strays through into the L.F. amplifier. 
Such tests as I have made up to date do not suggest that | 
am having any considerable amount passing through even now, 
thanks to the acceptor circuit in the second detector circuit. 
But I would like to be sure. 
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_ [ have commented already on tne flexibility of the design 
in four separate units. The idea has had one disadvantage, 


however, in that I have not so far been able to show the change- 
over switch from radio to gramophone which I have used in my 
receiver where the superhet unit and the L.F. amplifier unit 
are built on the same chassis. 
this. 


So I give a separate diagram of 
I use a D.P.D.T. switch (I prefer a Wearite for this ; 











I have found that this type gives less trouble from faulty 
contacts than many others). One section of the switch changes 
the input connections of the L.F. amplifier over and the other 
section earths the chassis when on gramophone only. I find 
it an advantage to have an external earth when on gramophone 
and a disadvantage when on radio. So th’s scheme makes the 
best of both worlds. The gramophone motor frames and the 
pick-up carrying arms are, of course, connectcd to earth in 
the cabinet, and are therefore only connected to the chassis 
when the switch is over to gramophone. Why ther an externa! 
earth is connected or not, and it is not always necessary, this 
connection of motors and pick-up arms to the chassis is essential 
when records are being played. 

The shape and dimensions of the receiver chassis are given 
in the same block (Fig. 1). It is a long box, made of aluminium 
sheet and brass angle strips, with three longitudinal compart- 
ments and a compartment underneath extending over the whole 
length of the chassis and projecting at the back so as to form a 
valve platform. By this dev:ce all the components and the wiring 
are enclosed within the metal chassis, but the valves themselves 
are conveniently accessible. When I originally planned the 
chassis in this way I half expected to have to put small com- 
partments on the valve platform so as to screen the valves from 
each other. But although I have only used metallised valves 
for the two intermediate frequency stages, I do not find that 
the insertion of complete screens round the valves makes any 
difference whatever, either to stability or performance. So, 
of course, I have not made any permanent provision for them. 


In Fig. 2 I give the lay-out diagram for both superhet 
unit and L.F. amplifier, the latter being in the middle compart- 
ment ; the oscillator circuit is in a compartment by itself at the 
end remote from the rest of the superhet unit. This plan has 
the advantage of giving a symmetrical arrangement of com- 
ponents on the panel, apart from the probable electrical 
advantages of keeping the oscillator isolated. There are no 
disadvantages, for the only connection, apart from the H.T. 
and filament leads which do not matter, between the oscillator 
and the rest of the superhet unit is through the frame aerial 
centre tap and therefore has to be brought right outside the 
chassis in any case. 

Fig. 2 shows three views: first we look at the panel, then 
we look down into the box from the top, and thirdly we lock 
up at the bottom compartment. 

I do not propose to give any detailed description of the lay- 
out ; neither do I propose to give a detailed wiring diagram. 
For I hold the view that only those who are competent to devise 
their own wiring from the circuit diagram should attempt to 
build a complicated and powerful receiver of this sort. To 
them the lay-out diagram will suggest in itself the appropriate 
routes for the various wires. I should remark, however, that 
certain components have not been shown since to put them in 
would have obscured other components. These are C’;, and 
H.F.C. in the superhet unit which are actually mounted on the 
compartment partition above the coil T’, and the condenser 
C’,,- Here I should also explain that in order to avoid con- 
fusion between the two circuit diagrams I have labelled all the 
superhet unit components (Circuit diagram, p. 239) with 
dashes on the lay-out diagrams. 

The centre-tapped resistance, R’,, across the filaments of the 
I.F. valves has also been omitted. But there are obviously 
three places where that can go, the most convenient being at 
the valve-holder where the filament current is brought in from 
the mains unit. 
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The other components omitted are in the L.F. amplifier unit, 
namely, the resistances R, and R,. As a matter of fact, I did 
not actually mount R, on the panel as here shown ; I wish I 
had done now ! Instead, I put it at the back of the box above 
the Mershon condenser (C3, 4, ;) and next to it (i.e., above T,) 
R, and R, were mounted on the back wall of the box. There is, 
however, plenty of room for them on the bottom of the box 


link for five connections is obtained which cannot be plugged 
in wrongly. The L.F. amplifier requires one 5-way cord for 
H.T.+1, H.T.+2, E (whieh is not the external earth but the 
connection between the two chassis), G.B.—1 and G.B.—2: 
and one 4-way cord for the two sets of filament connections. 
This is again convenient, for one only has to remember to plug 
in the 5-pin plug first and then one can’t go wrong. The 
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Fic. 2 


underneath the meter M,, if one likes to put them there. 

At first I used a row of terminals mounted on the cabinet 
wall to make the connections between receiver and mains 
units. But I soon grew tired of this and then went over to a 
row of plugs and sockets. But afterremoving the chassis from 
the cabinet a few times, I grew tired of this too. Eventually, 
I rewired to valve-holders as shown ; 5- -way leads can now be 
obtained and to make the connections it is only necessary to 
solder these to old valve bases, one at each end, and a connecting 


N.B.—R, ON PANEL SHOULD BE LETTERED Rg 


superhet unit calls for one 4-way cord for filament connections 
and one 3-way connection for H.T.+1, H.T.+2 and E; for 
this latter, however, I use a 5-pin valve plug and a 5-way cord, 


but do not connect up the filament terminals in the receiver 


or mains unit valve-holders. 

Since the mains units are disposed in the cabinet underneat|: 
the receiver it is convenient to make the connections under- 
neath the receiver chassis. So I mounted the necessary valve- 
holders each on a mushroom-shaped platform made from 
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ebonite rod and an ebonite disc. On each platform I mounted 
a valve-holder. I found the W.B. type convenient, since both 
the standard 5-pin holder and the small 4-pin holder have 
sprung sockets, continuous with the soldering lugs, and it is 
quite a simple matter to remove the terminals and use counter- 
sunk screws for fixing the sockets in such a way that there isno 
danger of short circuit to the bottom of the chassis. This 
arrangement enabled me to have the face of the valve-holder 
just entering holes cut in the bottom and thus giving a flush 
surface underneath. 

I have indicated on the drawings of these valve-holders the 
connections I have used. I have also given a guide for wiring 
in one other case: the sockets for the coils T’,, T’, and T’s. 
The reason is that the makers’ leaflet gives the appropriate 
connections for above base-board wiring and unless one 
remembers that when a chassis is turned upside down left 
becomes right, there is a danger of wiring the filament prongs 
the wrong way ; I fell into the trap myself,so I know! I have 
not shown the connections to the oscillator can. the terminals 
of which are marked with colours. The following are the cor- 
rect connections : 

Black goes to oscillator anode. 

Blue goes to oscillator grid and to C’,. 
Green goes to R’,, and to C’,. 

Red goes to H.T.+ (i.e., to R 16) 
White goes to frame aerial centre tap. 

A word of explanation should be given about the mounting 
of the oscillator can. I had not space to mount it with its 
wave-change spindle directly on the panel. So I cut a hole in 
the bottom of the box, put a rubber ring round the can (cut 
from an old motor-car tyre) so as to. avoid contact between 
can and chassis, and then mounted the can vertically in the 
hole by means of an ebonite bracket fixed to the back of the 
box. To operate the switch I fixed a Meccano 1} in. contrate 
wheel to the spindle and geared it with a 4in. Meccano spur 
wheel fixed to a rod mounted in ebonite bushes between the 
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panel and the back of the box. All this was necessary because 


the, length of the chassis was determined in advance by the 


size of the spinet cabinet which I bought from E.M.G, some 
years ago. However, the device works perfectly, and gives 
me a symmetrical panel, so the trouble was worth while. 

The only thing that it remains to add about the receiver 
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proper is that I have used separate plugs and sockets for the 
pick-up leads and the earth connection from the change-over 
switch. These connections, of course, are to apparatus in the 
cabinet and have no relation to the mains units. 

Little need be said about the lay-out of the mains units. 
In both cases there is a plinth 2 in. deep made of }in. wood 
sides and a metal top. in. aluminium sheet will do for this, 
but I used galvanised iron, The components are mounted on 
this metal top in such a way that, as far as possible, all their 
terminals project underneath, the metal being drilled as neces- 
sary. In the case of the condensers the fixing is done by 
drilling a plate of ebonite to fit over the terminal screws 
underneath, the holes through the metal being clearanced, of 
course. In the L.F. unit (Fig. 3) the controls for the variable 
grid bias are mounted on a small ebonite panel which is screwed 
to the plinthinside and brought up through a slot in the metal 
top. In the H.F. unit, however, the variable resistance R’;, 
is mounted in bushes in the metal top. 

In both units I did not actually use the components I speci- 
fied in the component list. Those I did use I bought some 
years ago and some are now unobtainable. I was therefore 
compelled to specify modern equivalents, but I have taken care 
to advise only those equivalents that are thoroughly reliable. 
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This fact accounts for the absence of detail in the drawing for 
the mains transformer for the superhet mains unit. I could 
find no standard component that would be quite suitable,so I 
do not know precisely what shape the Parmeko transformer I 
suggested will take. It also accounts for the fact that R,, 
and R,, are mounted on a vertical panel instead of on the top 
of the plinth. For as the components I used are larger than 
their modern equivalents, I had not sufficient space to do 
other than I did. The total length of the two mains units is 
less than that of the receiver box, it is true ; but I wanted that 
extra space in the cabinet for a gramophone motor transformer. 
(I am still using my old Era motors; they work well and I 
can’t afford to replace them just yet !) 

The only other point I need mention is that the mains fuses 
and switches are mounted in the cabinet itself. It would 
obviously be inconvenient to have the mains switches at the 
back of the cabinet, and I like to have the fuses between the 
switch and the mains and not between the mains unit and the 
switch. In that way, they guard against possible short cir- 
cuits in the switch. 

Next month I hope to give some photographs of the cabinet 
and its assembly; and if I can arrange it I will get some 
reports on the performance of the instrument from unbiassed 
critics. Now that I have replaced the old valve sockets with 
Clix ‘‘ Z”’ sockets, and have at last obtained contacts which 
are certain and sure, I am more than ever satisfied with the 
performance. The hum is so low that with no station tuned 
in and the volume controls set at maximum (which they never 
are in actual listening conditions, by any means) one has to go 
to within a foot of the speaker before hearing any hum at all! 
At normal volume settings the receiver might be battery- 


oe 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— All correspondence that requires an answer must 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon which 
will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Tot GRAMOPHONE every 
month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including the date 
printed on ut. Overseas readers excepted. 

Too much Top 

230 |.—(a) I have purchased a B.T.H. Senior P.M. speaker 
as recommended in the February 1932 issue of 
THE GRAMOPHONE and find that the reproduction 
is high pitched, yet not distorted at large volume. 
The output transformer is a B.T.H. 25: 1 ratio 
and the valve in the output stage is a Marconi 
P. 625A which has an impedance of 1,600 ohms. 
Could you suggest a method of making the repro- 
duction more mellow? It is deficient in bass and 
too efficient in the treble. 

(b) What would be the difference in reproduction if 

I substituted a 500,000 ohms potentiometer 
volume control across the Senior B.T.H. pick-up 
in place of the 10,000 ohms recommended by you 
in the November 1931 issue? 


A.—(a) We are rather surprised at what you say about 
the bass deficiency of the B.T.H. Senior P.M. 
speaker. The sample we tested was certainly not 
deficient in bass. It seems to us that your 
output transformer ratio is too high. With 
a@ valve impedance of 1,600 ohms and a speech 
coil impedance of 15 ohms the transformer ratio 
should not be more than 18:1 at the most; 
15: 1 is better. Here is the calculation : 

Ratio of transformer required = 
2x Valve Impedance 


Speaker Impedance 


* 


operated, for all the background one hears. The external 
background noises on the more powerful foreigners are negli- 
gible. And the quality from both local and distant stations 
pleases me mightily. Mind you, I do not claim to be able to 
receive Miihlacker, here in London, without any interference 
from London Regional ; if I could, I should suspect severe side- 
band cutting, which on other grounds I am sure is not occurring. 
Even when I make full use of the directional properties of the 
frame aerial, which is the only way at present known of in- 
creasing selectivity and reducing all kinds of interference 
without cutting high notes, I still get an unintelligible splash 
from London when I am tuned in to Miihlacker. It is small 
but audible. That is as it should be. A person who lives 
further from the London station would be more favourably 
situated in this respect and should be able to get London 
Regional and Miihlacker clear of each other. He will be 
fortunate for the transmission from Miihlacker is exceptionally 
good. But as I write this I am listening, off and on, to an 
operatic programme from Rome, and the reproduction is 
practically as clean and clear and as free from background 
noise as though the station were London. I should, how- 
ever, remark that the characteristics of the loud-speaker 
are very important with this receiver. Bass-boom is utterly 
taboo, as indeed is a pronounced resonance on high notes. 
I am still using my old Electrogram, having doctored it 
slightly so as to make it more stable and to increase its range 
at both ends of the scale. It is not so sensitive as many modern 
speakers, but it can still hold its own for quality with any that 
Iknow. I haven’t tried the new Baker yet, but I am expecting 
good results from it when I get time to transport to my home 
the model we have at the office. 


* 
In your case it is: 
V2 x 1,600 =V 3,200 =V213 = 14-5945 
15 15 
The nearest commercial transformer is 15: 1. 
The B.T.H. type E transformer has two ratios, 
18: 1 and 15: 1; try your speaker on each tapping 
and see which gives the best aural result. 

Then again your set may be deficient in bass and 
peaking at between 3,000-3,500 cycles, but as to 
this we cannot say without knowing the circuit 
and the value and make of components used. 
A fixed condenser of -00015 or -0002 across the 
primary of the intervalve transformer may reduce 
any tendency to peak. But first of all match the 
speaker to the output stage correctly. 

(b) By connecting a 500,000 potentiometer across the 
B.T.H. pick-up you would only intensify the high 
note peak, and surface noise would be unbearable. 
You see, the B.T.H. Senior pick-up peaks at about 
3,000 cycles and the relatively low value of 
potentiometer damps this considerably. 

Size of Speaker Cone 

231 Q.—I am constructing an energised moving-coil speaker 
and am doubtful about the size of cone touse. Is there 
any advantage or disadvantage of a 6-inch cone over 

a 9 or 10-inch cone ? Will the latter give more bass? 

A.—Much depends on the method of mounting the cone, 
the quality and flexibility of the edge loading, and 
the type and resiliency of *the centring device. 

Usually a large cone gives a deeper bass but too large 

a cone can also be responsible for a muffled bass. We 

do not advise a cone less than 6 inches in diameter ; 

one 7 or 7} inches in diameter is a useful compromise 
and providing the centring and edge loading are 
efficient the speaker should give as much bass as the 
ear can stand under normal conditions. With moving- 
coil units for use in conjunction with large horns, 
where the air column of the horn has a loading effect 
a cone or diaphragm as small as 2 inches can be used. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Those Presents ? 


As is usual in our Christmas number, abnormally long lists 
of records are reviewed, but in this number more than the 
normal amount of space is given over to reviews of new instru- 
ments and accessories for use with existing instruments. 

We ask you to peruse these, the record reviews and the 
advertisement pages before divesting yourself of the untold 
wealth you have set aside for the purpose of gladdening the 
hearts of your friends with unexpected tokens of esteem. A 
comparative study of these frank criticisms and of the advertise- 
ment pages will, we feel sure, convince the most blasé of the 
sincerity of the claims the various manufacturers make for 
their products. We ask this of you because we are quite certain 
that whatever the final choice, whether it be an expensive 
radio-gram. or gramophone, or a relatively inexpensive bundle 
of records, sound-box, loud-speaker or pick-up, or even a needle 
sharpener or a few packets of needles, your particular choice 
will give the satisfaction the maker intends it should give. 

Times are hard, and we know that the intrinsic value of any 
present is of secondary importance to the thought that 
prompted it ; but if you stretch a point or two this Christmas 
by giving a little more for your gift than you would normally 
do, you will not only earn the gratitude of the recipient but 
also have the satisfaction of knowing that you, at least, have 
done a little towards alleviating the hardships of unemploy- 
ment. Now go ahead! 


The Wireless and Gramophone Trader 

Those dealers who acted upon our advice and purchased the 
1932 edition of The Wireless and Gramophone Trader Year 
Book will, we feel sure, require no further assurance of its 
practical utility. But all traders should note that the 1933 
(ninth) edition is now published. It is just as indispensable 
as any previous issue, 

The addition of a new section giving condensed but complete 
specifications of all the representative makes of receivers and 
radio-gramophones fills an important gap in the armour of every 
progressive dealer, much as the inclusion of the section which 
gives particulars of the mains supply voltages of almost every 
town and village in the kingdom did when it was first included. 
This latter section, in common with the rest of the usual 
features of the Year Book, has been revised and brought 
thoroughly up to date in accordance with the changes made 
during the year. 

A special word of praise is due to Mr. W. E. Miller, B.A. 
(Technical Editor of The Wireless and Gramophone Trader), 
for his lucid and comprehensive chapter on ‘“‘ Practical Service 
Methods”’ and for the notes on Accumulator Charging, 
Electrical Interference, Output Valve and Speaker Matching, 
and for the inclusion of constructional details (with diagrams) 
of two 10-watt (undistorted) amplifiers—one for A.C. and the 
other for D.C. operation. 

The price of the book is 5s. 6d. post free, or 3s. 6d. to 
‘* Trader’ subscribers, and is obtainable from The Trader 
Publishing Co., Ltd., St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


The W.W. Diary 


Not less interesting or indispensable to the dealer or layman 
is the 1933 Wireless World Diary. Many of our readers 
probably need no introduction to this excellent diary, but we 
advise those who have not made its acquaintance to do so at 
once. It is packed with the sort of information that every 
adherent of wireless and electrical reproduction constantly 
needs. For example, it includes complete lists of broadcasting 
stations, calibration charts, circuit diagrams, valve character- 


istics, useful formule, abacs for simplifying calculations, a 
host of wireless hints and tips and a method of tracing the 
source of hum in electric instruments. 

We suggest that this diary, which costs ls. 6d., together with 
a bound copy of our hand-book Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio, would make an excellent and inexpensive Christmas gift. 


The Collaro Pick-up Modified 


Apropos of our report on the Collaro pick-up last month, 
Collaro Ltd. tell us that the component has now been modified. 
In external appearance it is much the same, but the “ innards ”’ 
have been redesigned so that now the damping is much lighter 
and consequently the armature very much more free, the r.m.s. 
output is larger and the frequency response longer. Whereas 
the original model cut off at about 4,700 cycles in the treble, 
the new model, it is claimed, has a readable response as high as 
8,000 cycles. This, of course, means that if used without a 
suitable volume control, surface noise will probably be too 
assertive, but this need not cause any alarm for by careful 
choice of potentiometer the optimum ratio between surface 
noise and quality can always be obtained. If, on the other 
hand, the high note response had been deliberately attenuated, 
then no matter what value of potentiometer was chosen, 
would the treble end of the scale have been strengthened. Th's 
increased high note response is not the only result of the 
modifications ; the improved movement of the armature has, 
we are told, resulted in a less peaky bass register and also that 
the pick-up will now track comfortably in the grooves of a 
33-cycle constant frequency record. 

Our review of the new pick-up will appear in the January 
issue. 


Hall Fibres 


Ever since the article on the storage of fibre needles was 
published in the January 1930 issue, we have received letters 
of enquiry as to where Hall fibre needles could be obtained. 
Why, we are at a loss to know. If those enquirers had read 
our advertisement pages regularly, they would have seen that 
Daws Clarke & Co. invariably use the “ Hall” sign as the 
**Jandmark ” in their monthly notice. And that is not all, 
for almost every accessory for the gramophone—including 
the new B.C.N., needle and suitable sharpeners—can be obtained 
from this old-established friend of ours. 


Note.—The new Mark IX gramophone recently produced 
by E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones Ltd. arrived too late for 
review in this issue. But the report will be published in the 
January 1933 GRAMOPHONE. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. Superhet Ten Autoradiogram, 
Model 532 mec Price 80 guineas 


H.F. Stage :—Marcon V MS.4 Valve (metallised). 
First Detector :—Marconi MS.4 Valve (metallised). 
Oscillator :—Marconi MH.4 Valve (metallised). 
First I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS.4 Valve (metallised). 
Second I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS.4 Valve (metallised). 
Second (Anode Bend) Detector :—Marconi ML.4 Valve. 
L.F. Stage :—Marconi MHL.4 Valve (metallised) 
Push-pull Power Stage :—2 Marconi PX.4 Valves. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U.14 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance Capacity Fed Transformer. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 
Pick-up :—No. 15. 
Motor :—Induction Disc Type. 
Voltage Range :—100-130 ; 200-260 ; 50-60 cycles. 
Automatic Record-Changing Unit. 
Provision for External Speakers and Remote Volume Control. 
Those who take the trouble to compare the above specifica- 
tion with that of the original H.M.V.531 will see at once that 
the 532 is similar in many respects. But apart from the fact 
that variable-mu valves are indicated for the H.F. and inter- 
mediate frequency stages, there is nothing in the specification 
of the 532 which reveals the many circuit modifications and 
mechanical improvements which have been 
effected. Neither is there anything to 
convey the fact that there is a substantial 
improvement in the quality given by this 
instrument and the original 531. Generally 
speaking, it matters little to the potential 
purchaser of a luxurious instrument such 
as the 532 as to how or where modifications 
and improvements have been made ; he is 
principally concerned with the instru- 
ment’s capabilities as an entertainer, 
whether it is simple to operate and 
whether it is stable both in the electrical 
and mechanical sense. Tobe quite frank, 
we ourselves are much like the average 
purchaser: we do not particularly profess 
to know, or for that matter, wish to know, 
all the intricate details of the modifications 
that have been made; but we do know, 
from our experiences of the two instruments, 
that the modifications have been well 
worth while and have resulted in an all- 
round improvement in tone, audio range, 
flexibility and simplicity of operation. 
Much has been done towards improving 
the general tone, and incidentally the 
appearance, by redesigning the cabinet and by using much 
thicker material. This must have helped considerably in 
reducing unwanted resonances the reversion to a wooden 
platform for the motor has excluded at Jeast one annoying 
rattle which was at times prominent on the original 531. 
Quite obviously, however, the major improvement in quality 
has been effected by electrical means resulting in a very 
much better treble response, the strength of which creates a 
satisfactory balance with the hitherto too heavy bass register. 
We doubt whether the bass has been deliberately attenuated, 
but whatever the cause, the effect is decidedly more pleasing 
aurally. 
There is a lightness of touch and refinement about the tone, 
especially with some types of vocal and chamber music 
items, that is quite intimate, while the heavier class of music, 





though not so convincing in its tone colours, is reproduced with 
much of the natural verve and fluidity. We particularly 
noticed that the artificial rotundness of tone that the 531 (we 
still have the original model in the London Office) imparted to 
the oboe is considerably thinned and more characteristically 
sour. Piano tone too is much firmer and definite. Moreover 
the quality deteriorates but little on either radio or records 
at comparatively high volume levels. 

The radio circuit, as one would expect, is efficient enough 
to be able to tour the whole of Europe at good volume and 
without risk of mutual interference. Indeed, the selectivity is 
such that one has to tune warily as there seems to be stations 
at every degree of the tuning scales. These, by the way, are 
illuminated and calibrated in wavelengths and if, for instance, 
the wave range switch is set to receive stations on the medium 
wave-band then only the medium wave-band calibrations are 
illuminated. When playing records the word ‘‘ gramophone ” 
only is illuminated. One feature of the 532 is the provision of 
atone control. This is most effective as a mitigator of parasitic 
interference on radio and as ascratch filter when playing records, 
though we preferred the quality when the control was set to 
its maximum brightness; and even then surface noise on 
gramophone was not prohibitive. 

The automatic record-changing unit has undergone a number 
of changes, the chief of which are: the auto-mechanism can 
now be thrown out of gear by the mere 
turn of a switch; the adjustment of the 
magazine is now accomplished ‘by the rota- 
tion of a single knob; and in order to 
minimise any possibility of record slip, 
the turntable spindle, although easily 
removable, engages with a key in the 
motor-driving spindle. This is also fitted 
with a spring key so that as the records 
are released the spring holds the key 
against the walls of the centre hole. The 
volume-control knob and record-rejector 


cabinet. 
Elaborate yet typically H.M.Veeish pre- 
cautions have been taken with regard to 


back, which incidentally cannot be done 
without first disconnecting the mains 
supply, everything is instantly accessible, 
the radio chassis is screened and is mounted 
on rubber to prevent microphonic noises— 
: even the variable condenser block is 
j mounted on rubber to prevent undue 

vibration, and the speaker is fitted to a 

board of fibrous material (it looks like 
Cellotex) and this is fastened to the cabinet front, which, of 
course, forms the baffle proper. There is also a switch situated 
at the rear of the cabinet, which permits of the internal speaker 
being disconnected when it is desired to use an auxiliary 
speaker in another room and it also allows both speakers to 
operate simultaneously when required. Despite the fact that 
this instrument incorporates ten valves and as many tuned 
circuits it is very little more difficult to install and operate 
than the simplest two-valve receiver. 

From the foregoing it will be readily appreciated that this 
most ambitious of any radio-gramophone the Gramophone 
Co. Ltd. have yet produced is a real masterpiece of mechani- 
cal and electrical ingenuity and as a musical instrument is 
right in that exclusive “first three” of instruments we have 
tested. 


button are placed on the front of the | 


the internal lay-out: upon removing the | 
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The Astra No. 6 Sound-Box Price §0s. 


It is not often we are able to pronounce so satisfactory a 
verdict on any instrument or component as we unhesitatingly 
do in respect of this new product of the Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd. This Astra No. 6 sound-box compares very favourably 
with our standard “ fibre” sound-box on every count. The 
differences are so slight that only a side-by-side test, using the 
same gramophone, records and fibre needles reveals the small 
margin of superiority in the general tone-colour of our standard. 

The definition and range of the Astra are amazingly good, 
and even the slight roughness which our sample of its pre- 
decessor, the Astra No. 5 sound-box, exhibited in the high 
strings register is non-existent in the No. 6, with the result that 
string tone is as near perfection as we have heard from any 
sound-box. As regards the strength and depth of the bass 
register, much of course depends upon the type of instrument 
the sound-box is used in conjunction with, but one may be 
sure that if that acoustic system of agramophone will permit of 
really deep bass being produced, then the No. 6 will produce it 
and with excellent precision and definition. On our external 
horn gramophones—the Cascade No. 2, the Expert Senior and 
the Mark Xa—the bass and piano tone, as exemplified by the 
playing of that evergreen, or ever-red, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 
in C sharp minor, were indeed satisfying. 

It is almost superfluous for us to add the* sound-box is 
primarily intended for use with non-ferrous needles, and is 
tuned for fibres in particular, though the quality is little inferior 
with Burmese Colour needles. For steel needles it is on the 
heavy side, the weight on the needle point being well over 
7 ozs. 

The same type of back fitting as on’ the Meltrope sound- 
boxes is used, andin order that it may be fitted to English and 
Continental type tone-arms two sizes of rubber neck linings 
are supplied with the sound-box. 


The Columbia Auto-Radiograph Superhet Seven, 
Model 631 scott Price §2 guineas 
Specification. 


H.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS.4 Valve (metallised). 

First Detector :—Marconi MS.4 Valve (metallised). 

Oscillator :—Marconi MH.4 Valve (metallised). 

IF. Stage :—Marconi VMS.4 Valve (metallised). 

Second Detector and First L.F. :—Marconi MH.4 Valve. 

Output Stage :—Marconi PX.4 Valve. 

Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U.12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 

Pick-up :—Columbia No. 451. 

Motor :—Induction Disc. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 ; 50-60 cycles. 

Automatic Record-Changing Unit. 

Provision for Mains Aerial, Auxiliary Speakers and Remote 
Volume Control, 

To those who do not require so large an acoustic output as 
the H.M.V. 532, or do not wish to receive all the broadcasting 
stations of the eastern hemisphere, and still would like a little 
more power, a greater degree of selectivity and sensitivity 
than, say, the Columbia 620 (reviewed last month), we have 
great faith that this six-valve superheterodyne (or seven 
counting the rectifier) will meet their requirements. All the 
worth-while foreign transmitters can be received without any 
“back-chat”” from each other and at satisfactory volume 
levels when using an outside aerial of moderate dimensions and 
efficiency. An external aerial, however, is not strictly an 
essential since the mains aerial device will provide sufficient 
input to enable the more powerful and important stations to 
be received. Budapest, Vienna, Rome, Langenburg, Heilsberg, 
Radio-Paris, Strassburg, Hilversum, are but a few we 
actually heard in Soho Square, apart from the National and 
Regional transmitters of the B.B.C. This, by the way, is 
po good going, even for a superhet, in the West End of 

ondon. 


In some respects the instrument is rather temperamental 
in the handling of the various types of music, though we must 
remark that at no time does the quality falleven to the mediocre. 
Our chief criticism lies with the somewhat hard and rather 
thin quality—compared with our own standards—of the low 
registers of the recorded piano. It is not very obvious until 
one hears it side-by-side with an instrument in which this 
defect is non-existent ; and previously we had been listening 
for some considerable time to the H.M.V. 532, which, like our 
own amplifier, has a push-pull output stage. On radio, 
however, the piano as played by Sir Walford Davies in a recent 
broadcast to schools is as natural as we have heard it on any 
reproducer. This seems to point to something inherent in the 
adjustment of the pick-up on the model we tested. 

The middle and treble registers, though not absolutely 
flawless, possess no disturbing features ; in fact we award high 
marks for the interpretation of massed and solo strings, wood- 
wind—the oboe is nice and slim and sour here—and vocal 
items. The definition is splendid. Contrary to our recent 
experiences with some radio-gramophones, the quality on radio 
is rather superior to that given by records. This is as it should be. 

With regard to the 
manual side of the 631, 
all the knobs, switches 
and tuning scales are 
placed in convenient pos- 
itions, and this time the 
volume control together 
with the record-rejector 
button are on the cabinet 
front. The same type 
of rotating illuminated 
scales and station chart 
as fitted to the Radio- 
graph Four are placed 
on the right-hand side 
of the automatic record- 
changer. This, as most 
readers know, will change 
up to eight 10 or 12 inch 
records or repeat any one 
record indefinitely, or it 
can be thrown out of 
action and the pick-up 
and records manipulated 
by hand. In our tests it 
did all that was asked of 
it every time and all the 
time. 

So far we have made no mention of the tone control, which, 
as on the H.M.V.532, is useful in controlling the “‘ false teeth ” 
effects of some B.B.C. speakers and vocalists and also in con- 
trolling background noises on radio and needle-scratch on 
records. Most people, we think, will prefer this control at its 
maximum “ high frequency ” position, We did. 


The New B.C.N. Needles 


The controversy that raged at one time between the merits 
and demerits of steel and non-metallic needles may possibly be 
fanned to life again by the introduction of these new B.C.N. 
needles. We have consistently recognised the virtues of non- 
metallic needles under certain conditions of use ; the chief of 
these conditions are that on an acoustic gramophone one must 
use a suitable sound-box to obtain the best results, that align- 
ment errors must be small, that side-pressure must be eliminated 
and that the needles must not be expected to function without 
the points breaking on records that have had considerable 
playing with steel needles. These observations apply equally 
well with fibres or B.C.N.s. It is also interesting to note that 
from the tonal point of view many pick-ups that are primarily 
designed for use with steel needles give better quality with 
non-metallic needles owing to the damping action of the non- 
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ferrous material on the armature of the pick-up. But it must 
not be forgotten that pick-ups used with this type of needle 
must not have a stiffly pivoted armature or the needle point 
breakdowns will be frequent. 

This preamble is really a necessary part of the report on the 
new B.C.N. needles since we are sometimes inundated with 
correspondence from readers who have been initially disap- 
pointed with the results—usually a question of volume, seldom 
on the score of quality—they have obtained from non-metallic 
needles. 

There are now three types of new B.C.N. needles: “ Perfect 
Tone”; ‘‘Loud Tone”; and ‘Medium Tone.” Their 
respective prices are 2s. for 10, ls. for 5, and 2s. for 12. The 
“‘ Perfect Tone ’’ needles are manufactured specially for use 
with pick-ups and are rather longer than the other two grades 
and are red in colour. The only difference between the 
** Loud ” and ‘“‘ Medium ” tone needles is, so far as we can see, 
that the former are larger in diameter. Actually, however, 
there is very little variation in tone, volume or definition 
between the grades. The volume is slightly greater with the 
“Loud ” needles but naturally not so much greater as one 
finds with similar gradations of stcel needles. Of their repro- 
ducing characteristics we can say nothing but good. The way 
they discriminate between the instruments of an orchestra is 
remarkable; not even our pet fibres used under the same 
conditions do it quite so well. On the other hand we definitely 
preferred the little broader and fuller tone of the latter. For 
chamber music records these B.C.N.s are ideal, string. tone 
loses much of the “ saw-edge ”’ quality that some steel needles 
give. and they also have the decided advantage of producing 
considerably less surface noise. We find, too, that with heavy 
orchestral records, and even dance mucic, tone colour is first 
class, and that the points are less prone to break down than 
their predecessors. We used the needles on many types of 
gramophones, on three different makes of radio-gramophone 
and with the B.T.H. Senior, the Meltrope, the Collaro, the Limit 
and the Marconiphone pick-ups with gratifying results in each 
case. Moreover, the minimum number of 12in. sides played 
without recourse to repoint was three, and seven sides was the 
maximum number played without repointing. 


The Decca Five-Valve Superhet Radio-Gramophone, 
Model 29 die Price 29 guineas 
Specification. 


First Detector and Oscillator :—Mazda AC/SG@ Valve, 
I.F. Stage :—Mullard MM.4V Valve (metallised). 
Second Detector andFirst L.F.:—.Mazda AC /SG Valve (metallised), 
Output Stage :—Mazda AC/Pen. Valve. 

Mains Rectifier :—-Mazda UU.60/250. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :-—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 
Pick-up :—Collaro. 

Motor :—Induction Type (Collaro Empire Model). 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 ; 40-60 cycles. 

Provision for Mains Aerial. 

It is some considerable time since we had the opportunity 
of reviewing a Decca instrument—acoustic or electric—but if 
this superhet radio-gramophone is any criterion we hope to 
have the privilege of passing judgment on other Decca models 
at more regular intervals. 

First and foremost the quality of reproduction is as satisfying 
as on any similar type of instrument we have passed under 
review, secondly it is selective, and thirdly it is most excellent 
value. The degree of selectivity is so high that we rather sus- 
pect side-band cutting with its consequent loss of high notes. 
We formed this opinion since the gramophone side is somewhat 
livelier and brighter in its tone colours. The attack and 
.definition on orchestral records is splendid, while string and 
wood-wind tone, though tco raw with the tone-control set 
to its maximum “ brightness,” lags little behind once the appro- 


priate adjustment has been made. On the other hand we 
preferred the tone-control set to maximum for piano items and 
at about its mid-way setting for speech. Incidentally this 
tone-control is in circuit on both radio and gramophone and 
has a very wide range. It does not actually increase the 
strength of the bass, only proportionately so, as the strength 
of the high note response is weakened by rotation of the knob, 

Under normal conditions the radio circuit is efficient enough 
to provide many alternative programmes at good strength 
and with very little risk of overlapping: some indication of 
the selectivity will be gathered 
from the fact that Stuttgart can 
be received with only the faintest 
murmur from London Regional. 
In all, we heard about thirty 
foreign broadcasts in the London 
Office, which, as we have reitera- 
ted many times before, is in a 
particularly bad locality for the 
reception of foreigners. 

The combined radio to gramo- 
phone switch and gramophone 
volume control is mounted beside 
the motor, but the other controls, 
namely, the tuner, the combined 
radio volume and mains switch 
and the combined wave-range and 
tone-control knobs, are mounted 
on the front of the cabinet. The 
appropriate tuning dial, which, by 
the way, is marked in metres, is 
illuminated according to which 
waveband the switch is set, and 
superheterodyne principles are only used when the switch is 





set to the medium waves ; on the long waveband the circuit is § 


automatically converted to tuned radio frequency. 

We need say little about the pick-up and motor as these 
have already been reviewed in these pages, but it may be of 
some satisfaction to know that they performed their respective 
duties admirably on this occasion, which is but another 
confirmation of the high opinions we previously formed of 
them. 


The Garrard Automatic Record-Changing Unit 
Price £10 

This ingenious changing unit is comprised of an electric 
induction motor, a pick-up and an intricate network of gears, 
cams, switches, rollers and spindles, which together form the 
automatic mechanism, the whole being assembled on a steel 
plate 17} inches long by 14} inches wide, by } inch thick. 
The maximum depth of the mechanism, including motor, 
below this unit plate is 5} inches, and the height from the plate 
to the turntable spindle top is 4} inches. 

The unit is capable of playing eight 10in. or 12in. records 
(not mixed) consecutively without further attention once the 
magazine is loaded. Alternatively, it will repeat any one 
record by the simple operation of a switch,and when the last 
record of a series, or a single record, has been played, the 
current is automatically cut off, thus stopping the motor. 
We do not propose to attempt to describe the many actions of 
the mechanical parts ; that would take up all the pages in this 
issue. Suffice it to say that the unit does its work well, and 
does it quickly, without fuss, failure or objectionable mechanical 
noise. It is extremely simple to mount and to operate. All 
that is required is to set the record platforms according to siz° 
of records it is intended to play, place the records on the 
platforms, and, having inserted a needle in the pick-up, switch 
on. Each record will then be released and played in turn. 

We particularly like the three-point suspension of the records 
above the turntable. Owing to this the records are released 
and fall with their surfaces horizontal so that the air cushion 
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effect is at its optimum and mechanical noise is quite small. 
The time taken for the complete change from one record to 
another is about 7 seconds. 

The electric motor used is a modified version of the Garrard 
Model 202A which we reviewed in the April 1932 issue. It 
provides adequate power for driving the automatic mechanism 
and for the playing of records, has a uniform speed and does 
not create any unseemly electrical disturbances. 

Separate tests of the pick-up show that it has a mean output 
of just over 1 volt r.m.s. with rising bass and treble character- 
istics. One notable feature is that even when playing an H.M.V. 
constant frequency record of 33 cycles where the amplitude of 
the grooves is very large the needle is not at all uncomfortable. 
Seldom do we come across @ pick-up that stays in the grooves of 
such a record. The output at this frequency is very large—a 
voltage of over 5 volts—and drops to 2-35 at 79 cycles, and after 
one or two minor fluctuations between here and 450 cycles, the 
output drops again to 1:15 volts at 530 cycles. Then comes 
another patch of almost uniform output up to 1,350 cyeles, 
after which it rises to 1-5 volts at 2,075 cycles, falls to 1-35 volts 
at 2,500 cycles, reaches 1-85 volts at 3,000 cycles, and, apart 
from a little rise at 4,450 cycles, where the output is 1-1 volts, 
the response falls rapidly to 0-5 and 0-06 volts at 4,700 and 
5,160 cycles respectively. Unless the pick-up is shunted by a 
potentiometer surface noise is much too assertive and the 
quality none too good, but by using a 100,000 ohms potenti- 
ometer as @ volume control (recommended by the makers) 
surface noise and the natural peakiness of the pick-up are 
considerably reduced. Even with this value of shunt resistance 
surface noise is fairly prominent, probably too much so for the 
average ear. We ourselves preferred a value of 50,000 ohms ; 
then the peak at 3,000 cycles was not so obtrusive and quality 





was much improved, though there was still a sort of ‘‘ tightness ”’ 
about string tone, which is difficult to describe; it is one of 
those curious qualities that one feels rather than hears. On the 
other hand, the bass register is remarkable for its depth and 
definition. 

However, taken as a unit, it is a well-finished piece of electrical 
and mechanical workmanship deserving of the highest praise. 
It has ours ! 


The Expert Cadet Gramophone Price £12 10s. 


One usually visualises a Cadet as a trim, perky youngster 
with all the swagger that his more corpulent seniors sometimes 
fail to show off to the best advantage ; in the latter the swagger 
is there all right, but is offset by a dignity and pompousness 
which to them is even of more importance. od Ba | 

Well, this latest gramophone of the ‘‘ Expert” family hi 
a style, bearing and a voice which is in many respects analogous. 
It is a clean-looking little instrument obviously modelled on the 
same lines as the larger Expert Senior, Junior and Minor gramo- 
phones. It naturally has not the same breadth and depth of 
tone as the larger models, but at the same time it is a surprise 
to us the amount of true bass this Cadet reproduces. What 
frequencies the horn is able to pass are passed without fuzzi- 
ness and with plenty of zest. 

At the other end of the scale string tone—especially solo 
strings—was a little too vigorous at first, but a word to 
Mr. Philips and a few judicious turns here and there of his 
screwdriver soon put matters right. This toning down had 


also the effect of improving the tonal balance somewhat and 
also added a little more delicacy to the treble register as a 
whole. The piano has a likeable quality of its own on_,this 





instrument; it is perhaps best described a3 being soft and 
round and as full as the limits of the horn will permit. In all 
departments definition is first rate. 

Most readers are familiar with the Expert acoustic system, 
and although on this instrument it is not carried out to the 
last letter, the slight deviation calls for no special mention 
here. A noteworthy feature in the design of the cabinet is that 
the lid is hinged corner-wise, with the horn mounted imme- 
diately behind the hinge, so that the cabinet will fit snugly in 
a corner position ; this also has the advantage that the horn 
does not project so far into the room as when it is mounted 
otherwise. 


The Decca Four-Valve Receiver, Model 16 
Price 16 guineas 


Specification, 
H.F. Stage :—Mullard MM.4 Valve (metallised). 
Screened Grid Detector :—Mazda AC/SG@ Valve (metallised). 
Output Stage :—Mullard PM.24M Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Mullard DW.2 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 ; 40-60 cycles. 
Provision for Pick-up and Mains Aerial. 

We like the simple lines of this receiver ; it is plain almost to 
the point of being severe when contrasted to the more 
“‘ flowery”? design of the radio-gramophone reviewed above. 
But we like the quality of reproduction it gives even more. 
There is a life and breadth of tone that one seldom hears 
in receivers of this type. The relative strengths of each end of 
the scale are very nearly right, and moreover there is but little 
trace of bass boom orshrillness in the treble. Speech and vocal 
numbers are especially noteworthy for the clean articulation 
and absence of hiss. At maximum volume there is some 
distortion when listening to a symphony orchestra, or some of 
the more boisterous piano solos, but the acoustic output at 
this setting of the volume control is considerably in excess of 
that normally required so that there is adequate margin. 

As regards the potentialities of the low frequency side of the 
receiver as a gramophone amplifier, much of course depends 
upon the choice of pick-up and the ohmic value of the poten- 
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tiometer it is used with. In our tests we used the receiver in 
conjunction with the Bureau-Gram (reviewed below) and also 
with the new Collaro pick-up and volume control.. Both 
arrangements gave good results. 

The circuit, though not so selective as the superhet radio- 
gramophone, is selective enough to allow of the principal high 
power stations to be 
received clear of each 
other. It is not possi- 
ble, however, to listen 
to Miihlacker when Lon- 
don Regional is on the 
air, and there is a faint 
background of Miihlac- 
ker audible in between 
the London Regional 
transmissions though 
there is no audible in- 
trusion when the latter’s 
programme is_ being 
broadcast. Some idea 
of the sensitivity may 
be gained from the fact 
that we heard nine’ al- 
ternative transmissions 
using the mains aerial 
device, and with an 
external aerial and only 
& mediocre earth, this number was increased to twenty-four— 
nineteen on the medium waveband and five on the long wave- 
band. The tuning scale is illuminated and calibrated in metres 
and together with the knob which controls it, the combined 
radio to gramophone and wave-range switch and the combined 
volume control and mains switch, is mounted on the front 
of the cabinet. 


The Bureau-Gram, Cabriole Model 

Price ¥1 guineas 

¥ Briefly tis equipment consists of a Garrard 2024 induction 
gramophone motor and a B.T.H. Minor pick-up with volume 
control mounted in a miniature bureau type cabinet in which 
space is provided for the stor- 
age of about eighty 10 or 12inch 
records. 

The combination of this and 
almost any of the various makes 
of table type electric receiver, 
that are fitted with pick-up 
sockets, provides a neat, com- 
pact and serviceable radio- 
gramophone. There are a 
number of advantages of a 
two-piece radio-gramophone 
such as this, the chief of which 
are: the speaker is high up in 
the room, away from absorbent 
furnishings — carpets, etc. ;— 
transport from room to room is 
facilitated and one can have 
the Bureau-Gram beside a 
favourite chair with the receiver 
some little distance away, so 
that records can be played and 
the volume controlled without 
disturbing oneself. But in the 
latter case, wise people will not 
make the pick-up extension 
leads too long and will use 
metal-covered wire, with the 








metal sheathing earthed at some point, so ‘hat hum and, other 
parasitic noises will be minimised. 












We tried out the Bureau-Gram in conjunction with the Decca 
receiver (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) and the results were 
perfectly satisfying. Quality was. good—quite the equal to 
that given by the radio side of the set—and surface noise was 
not. too obtrusive, though by judicious adjustments of the 
volume control on the set and that on the Bureau-Gram 
varying degrees of scratch and, of course, high notes, could be 
obtained. Incidentally, the volume control on the latter is 
conveniently placed on the front of the cabinet. hte 
We were particularly pleased with the method of wiring 
employed in the Bureau-Gram. The mains leads are taken in 
to the motor and parallel wires taken to two sockets, which 


together with aerial, earth and pick-up sockets are mounted 


on an ebonite panel at the back of the cabinet. Thus it is only 
necessary to have one mains lead from the wall plug to the 
equipment, the receiver being connected to the mains via the 
sockets in parallel with the motor. 

The illustration is of another type Bureau-Gram in.which the 
space normally used for record storage is fitted up as a wine or 
cocktail “‘bar.’’ Otherwise it is similar to the model under 
review. The cabinet is well finished and is sturdily constructed 
of walnut, though any wood or any shade of finish can be sup- 
plied to match an existing receiver—even to tone with the 
bakelite cabinets in which some types of receivers are fitted. 
Moreover special models can be obtained to suit personal 
requirements with the record storage compartment lined with 
baize and with a “ striplite ’’ to illuminate the turntable. Both 
these are useful refinements which, of course, must be paid for. 


The Sonochorde M.C. Sbeaker ‘Price 32s. 6d. 


Apart trom being one of the smaiiest ana least expensive 
moving-coil speakers of the permanent magnet type we have 
yet tested, this particular model is also one of the most efficient. 
This high ratio of output to input is probably obtained by the 
use of a permanent magnet with a high flux density and an 
unusually small gap. In the past the use of small clearances 
between the speech coil, centre pole and magnet has nearly 
always caused trouble; the centring device used not being 
positive enough to hold the coil central for any considerable 
time or to prevent mechanical distortions. In both cases the 
result has been that the coil eventually fouls either the pole- 


piece or the magnet, or both, with consequent distortion and | 


periodic buzzing. In the speaker under review these tendencies 
are reduced to a minimum by the use of a novel and, as it seems 
to us, @ very positive centring arrangement. Only prolonged 
tests would enable us to say definitely whether this is absolutely 
permanent, but during our tests the speaker was given “* gruel- 
ling’ treatment, and the coil and cone remained central 
throughout. The centring is achieved by a concentrically 
corrugated disc, about 3 inches diameter, cemented to the back 
of the coil former with the periphery of the disc attached to a 
circular recess of corresponding diameter pressed in the cone 
cradle. The material used appears to be some kind of thin celluloid. 

For a speaker of such diminutive size the reproduction is of 
a very pleasing nature. There is not the same punch and breadth 
of tone as we get with our standard energized speaker, nor do 
we expect it of any permanent magnet speaker ; but the range 
in the bass is equal to that given by other permanent magnet 
speakers which are much more expensive. The treble response, 
on the other hand, is quite strong, a good output being main- 
tained up to 6,000 cycles and without any marked signs of 
peakiness. The smoothness, definition, string tone and speech 
are surprisingly good. : 

The makers claim that the speaker. will stand an A.C. input 
of 3 watts without overloading. We found that it took nearly 
5 watts A.C. input before showing signs of saturation. The 
speech coil has an impedance of 7 ohms and in order that this 
may be matched to the higher impedance of a receiver output 
stage the chassis is fitted with a small output transformer 
having two ratios: 25:1 and 39:1, the former ratio being 
recommended for use with triode output valves, and the latter 
tapping for use with pentode outputs. 
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[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelopes. | 

The number of young collectors who write to me expressing 
their keen interest in the bygone singers and their records 
continues to be impressive. 

One correspondent thinks, and I agree with him, that the 
singers of the past generation seemed to have a greater know- 
ledge of their art, and more weight and authority in their 
interpretations than those of to-day. 

It may be that the young singers nowadays are in a hurry 
to begin earning money, and cannot, or will not, give them- 
selves a chance to become more than ordinary. Anyway, the 
fact remains that while there are plenty of moderately good 
singers, the vacancies in the high places remain unfilled. Italian 
Opera, judging from recent Covent Garden seasons, and from 
broadcasts, seems to be in a bad way, in spite of a few first-class 
baritones—after which I prefer to draw a 
veil, 

Let us, therefore, listen with all our ears to 
the artists whose photographs appear month- 
ly on this page, and especially to Fernando 
de Lucia, whose qualities as an exponent of 
‘il bel canto ” are unique in a male singer. 
I wish to repudiate at once any suggestion 
that I know anything about singing, but 
I cannot call to mind any other tenor who 
demonstrated the use of mezza voce and the 
head notes with such extraordinary skill. 
Admittedly he made very full use of this 
power; possibly he overdid it, and even 
seemed to challenge all comers to do likewire. 
But he had so perfect a control of an exquisite 
tenor voice, that he seemed to be above 
criticism—even in the glorious ‘‘ golden age ” 
in which he flourished. 

His artistic standing may be judged from 
the fact that he was chosen for the Covent 
Garden premi‘res of Tosca, Boh2me, and 
Pagliacci (in each case with his inseparable 
operatic.companion Ancona). I have noted 
already that his ‘“‘Canio’’ was a supreme achievement, and 
received world-wide recognition: the man was really heart- 
broken—not merely in a jealous rage—and this was most 
beautifully reflected in his Vesti la giubba, in which he avoided 
stepping outside the frame of the picture for the sake of stage 
effect. The fact that no record of this performance was issued 
either by the Gramophone or Fonotipia Company must remain 
a mystery—it is certainly an artistic tragedy. De Lucia’s 
first records were those made for the Gramophone Co. in 1903 ; 
nine were operatic, and six were of Neapolitan songs, which 
gave him unlimited scope for his little idiosyncrasies in the 
matter of displays of breath control. He was by no means a 
stickler for tradition; in fact, he went the other way, and 
invented a method of interpretation which is wholly charac 
teristic—so much so that I think it would be impossible to 
mistake a record by him. But apart from his tricks of phrasing, 
his performances had a degree of polish which was admirable ; 
take, for example (if you can), his record of “ Alfredo’s”’ air 
from La Traviata, and say whether you have heard anybody 
else put so much beautiful singing into it ; from the softest pp 
to the full power of a perfectly equipped voice he shows com- 
plete control of every detail of singing. Many of his earlier 
records were surprisingly short—even his extraordinary 
La donna é mobile was restricted to one verse—but each one 
is a gem of the purest water, and collectors never miss the thrill 
whenever one of these comes to light. 

His 12-inch records, still available, of the music of Il Barbiere 
are, in my opinion, the most interesting in the whole No. 2 list, 
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as his ‘“‘ Almaviva ”’ was a thing of beauty and a joy for ever ; 
I wish he had recorded the Buona sera scene, which fitted him 
like a glove. Another pity is that his duet with Boninsegna 
from Faust was not retained, for its obvious historical import- 
ance. It may be noted that the 10-inch single-sided disc of the 
Serenata from Jl Barbiere, listed in that catalogue, is a re- 
recording of not earlier than 1908 or 1909—unless the number 
has been changed. 

De Lucia was a particularly bright ornament to the most 
brilliant operatic epoch of our age. His place has never been 
filled, though the peculiar talents of our own Heddle Nash have 
often suggested to me that he might wear the mantle if 
he so desired. 

It is with reluctance that I have to disappoint subscribers 
to the second Maurel issue with the news that owing to seasonal 
pressure at the factory, the work cannot proceed until after the 
rush is over. Another serious hitch is that 
the Van Dyck record has been found to be 
impossible ; but if all goes well, I shall hope 
to be able to substitute the Serenata from 
Don Giovanni, sung by Maurel, to be coupled 
with Era la notte by the same singer. I am 
sorry about this, but hope that subscribers 
will not lose patience. If it is any comfort 
to them to know it, the amount of bother 
and correspondence caused by various con- 
tretemps has been out of all proportion to the 
results achieved, though largely relieved by 
the unsparing assistance I have had from 
the Parlophone Co., whose patience in 
adversity has been wonderful ! 

To those who have not already subscribed, 
I would say that this is the very last re-issue 
with which I shall be associated—not only 
on account of the extraordinary amount of 
trouble and difficulty involved, but also 
because, in this country, at any rate, there is 
practically nothing left to do. As a result of 
careful investigations, I can assure my 
readers that the total number of available 
matrices of really interesting records, not reckoning _Melba’s, 
is absolutely negligible—barely running into double figures. 

Let me repeat : the record is of Era la notte, and, probably, 
Serenata from Don Giovanni, by Maurel; and the price is 8s., 
post free, 9s. abroad. The issue, if all goes well, will be made 
early in the New Year. 

I am told that the Era la notte has turned out quite well, but 
certainly the Van Dyck is terrible, as several readers of C.C., 
who have dropped in to hear records, can testify. 

_ These visits are full of interest for me, and the pleasure of 
at last meeting some of those with whom I have long corre- 
sponded needs no emphasizing. The number of collectors who 
are well under thirty years of age is indeed remarkable, and in 
most cases I should say they are the keenest. Certainly they 
need to be keen to penetrate to the spot where I live—the very 
address of which caused a Canadian postal clerk, as I am told, 
to ask whether people really lived there! There has been 
openly expressed disappointment, however, that the writer of 
C.C. is not a kindly old gentleman in velvet jacket and skull-cap, 
who remembers Patti’s début. The very diversity of my corre- 
spondents is a striking commentary on the hold which our new 
hobby has on all sorts and conditions. There is, for example, my 
working man friend, who wanted to give half a week’s wages 
for asingle record ; a well-known actor and singer ; a “‘ Soccer”’ 
Blue ; a ‘‘ poor working girl ’’ in Canada, who charmingly wrote 
“*C.C.’ always makes me think of Christmas-presents—one 
never knows what is going to be in it.”” A rancher (among others) 
in Australia ; a schoolmaster in the Far East; and nationals 
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of Germany, Japan, Sweden, Denmark, U.S.A., and Cuba; 
and last, but certainly not least, the Churches, both C. of E. 
and R.C., seem to be particularly keen. 

While on this unusually personal note, may I take the 
opportunity of wishing all these, as well as my other fellow- 
collectors and correspondents, the compliments of the season, 
and hoping that all (including Madame Albani’s aged butler) 
who have written to me for help will find the records of their 
hearts’ desire in their stockings on Christmas morning! 

Replying to H.M.S. (Burma), Largo al factotum by Sammarco 
and Salut, tombeau by Franz were recorded, I think, in about 
1911. The former made several solo records, beginning in 1902 
with five ten-inch, and adding three twelve-inch in 1904. These 
were cut out shortly after, and replaced by others (12 inch) 
in 1908. Franz was a successful French tenor who sang at 
Covent Garden in 1910 and following seasons. The Ld ci darem 
by Eames and Gogorza was a very well-known record, and made 
in 1906-7. H.M.S. has a “No. 2 list” copy of Patti’s Home, 
Sweet Home, the label of which peeled off in a Burmese mon- 
soon, revealing an original label underneath. This is not 
uncommon with Patti’s records. If the autograph is etched 
across the disc, it will be an original. 

Continuing his letter, H.M.S. says :— 

““Now as to the possibility of republishing some of these 
‘ old masters ’ of recorded voices. May I state that the I.R.C.C. 
seem to have gone about their excellent idea in a direction 
diametrically opposite to that surely indicated by common 
sense, and a sense of values. If there are in existence certain 
matrices which are intrinsically worth re-pressing, then why take 
copies in a limited edition for the sole use of the few persons who 
saw the announcement of the club in time to make use of it? 

“* Since there seems to be a certain demand for old recordings 
—otherwise the No. 2 list would not be in existence—would it 
not be possible to place all the old recordings for which matrices 
are in existence on this No. 2 list, and so have them available 
to special order to anyone, both now and in the future, who 
wanted a copy. 

“ The No. 2 list is an excellent idea in its way, but it is surely 
capable of tremendous expansion. The I.R.C.C. idea of just a 
few copies for private and limited circulation seems to me to be 
selfish in the extreme. As the records are presumably a rarity 
from the start, why not make them even rarer by destroying 
the -matrices? ”’ 

Surely my correspondent is confusing the respective functions 
of Collectors’ Corner, the I.R.C.C., and the Gramophone Co. 
All three are entirely separate. The I.R.C.C. is not a trading 
concern, nor does it make its own pressings. Its position is 
precisely the same as that of an individual who orders a special 
pressing for himself ; which is not, I hope, a selfish proceeding. 
Presumably it has no funds for carrying a stock of extra records 
for trading purposes. Collectors’ Corner disclaims responsibility; 
and, as already stated, the Gramophone Co., apart from its 
attitude towards re-pressings in general, would be handicapped 
by the actual shortage of interesting matrices in this hemisphere. 

I cannot resist quoting the following from a letter from 
H.J.D. (Leicester): “‘ .... The original of 52347” (Giunto 
sul passo, by Caruso), “ which you got for me in August, will 
play right through with a fibre ; but the No. 2 list copy that I 
have will not. The latter has only had a steel needle on it 
about twice, but the later part will not take the fibre at all, in 
the same way as an original will ; and even anyone who wasn’t 
an expert listener would know how inferior was the No. 2 list 
copy, though in brand-new condition.” 

I can corroborate this, as I had the record through my hands, 
and it was not in new condition by any means. But this, of 
course, is @ special case, and I think that every other late 
pressing of an early record must be judged in the same way, 
though, generally speaking, it would appear reasonable to 
expect that records which were more popular in their day would 
have suffered more in this respect than others. 

I wish to thank R.A.H. Jr. (Brooklyn, U.S.A.) for a long and 
most interesting letter on the subject of the more recent “ cut- 


outs ’” among the better class music in the various catalogues. 
I fully agree with him that somebody ought to keep track of 
these; but the subject’ is vaster than anything C.C. could 
cope with, and is, actually, outside its territory. Many 
thanks, all the same. 

Mr. Walsh (U.S.A.) tells me that Patti made cylinder records 
about forty years ago—for her own amusement, of course, and 
not for commercial purposes ; and the following extract from a 
letter to him from Mr. Chas. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, is a 
very interesting contribution to the search for the earliest 
recorded celebrities : 

** In 1889 I established at 257, Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
the first commercial recording establishment in the world 
(outside of Edison), which I personally maintained for five 
years. . . . In those days we had very little use for catalogues, 
as our records were snapped up as fast as we could make them. 
. .. Recording in those days was with artists who were 
anxious to hear their own voices reproduced. Among some of 
these I recorded the voices of Mme. Patti, Sig. Nicolini (her 
husband), Tamagno and Revelli, all of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, 1890-92. . . . Unfortunately, we had no duplicat- 
ing methods in those days. ll records were originals. . . . 
I retired from the work in 1895. . . . I cannot part with my 
papers or records of those days, as I have a grandson namesake 
to leave them to.” 

C.H. (Toronto).—There is no special demand for Donalda’s 
records, and I doubt whether the question of re-pressing them 
would arouse much enthusiasm. It is stated that the Albani 
matrices have been destroyed. 

C.E.M. De G. (S.E.23) wishes to know whether Marie Titiens, 
who recorded on Beka Grand, is any relation to the famous 
Tietjens, who at one period spelt her name in that way. 

E.N. (Kings Stanley) has heard of a record by Jean de 
Reszke and Campanini. I should never be surprised if a Jcan 
de Reszke record turned up, but I think that Campanini is 
more likely to have been Campanari, who was a baritone of 
great repute. Campanini died in 1896, and being a tenor, 
is not a probable partner for Jean. If E.N. can get this record, 
I am sure the Editor will print his photograph ! 

J.W.L. (Nottingham).— Once Again, by Walter Hyde, H.M.V., 
with pink (purple ?) label, was issued in 1908. 

W.H.-C. (W.C.1) wishes to get into touch with anybody 
having records by the original Dixieland Jazz Band for ex- 
change. ie 

N.W. (Nottingham) properly corrects me for giving 1905 as 
the date of the opera gala in honour of the French President 
(M. Loubet), at which Plangon sang the réle of ‘‘ Escamillo.”’ 
1903 is, of course, correct for this performance ; the 1905 gala, 
as N.W. states, was in honour of the King and Queen of Spain, 
and was after Plancon’s retirement. via 

G.P. (Adelaide) has found the collecting germ active in 
Australia, having made a rich haul, including the 12-inch 
La Paloma by Francisco, and Poor Wand’ring One by Isabel 
Jay, which was another of my earliest acquisitions. Having 
now felt the true thrill, G.P. has deserted the “ re-pressers ”’ 
and gone over to the “ originals’” camp. I wish I could 
satisfy all his requirements—G.P. has a nice taste in the best 
and rarest ! 

P.W. (Saxony) has had the luck to find a red label disc of 
Coquette by Suzanne Adams in Germany; also a very early 
black of Selma Kurz’s Styrienne, and another by Edith Walker. 
P.W. deserves his good fortune, as I know he has been most 
industrious in his searches, 

M.W.B. (Jersey). There are only about two Zonophone 
records in which collectors would be interested—Plangon and 
Francisco—and these were not much good. 

Will London collectors please make a point of reading 
Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s letter on the correspondence page ? The 
success of the proposal will naturally depend upon an imme- 
diate response, and the mutual advantages of personal contact 


between collectors need not be emphasized. 
P. G. Hurst. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents.] 


A COLLECTORS’ CLUB. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DAR Sir,—Interest in fine recordings of the past, as shown 
by the popularity of Mr. P, G. Hurst’s Collectors’ Corner, seems 
now to have reached a pitch which justifies the formation of 
a Collectors’ Club, whose object should be to hold monthly 
meetings at which programmes of old and rare records of all 
sorts contributed by members could be played on the finest 
instruments available for the purpose. Genuine rarities are 
hard to acquire, and there must be many keen collectors who 
would welcome the opportunity of actually hearing some of 
the records about which they are always reading with feelings 
of envy; for example, the appeal of a programme of the 
original records of Suzanne Adams, Francisco and Van Rooy is 
obvious. 

Mr. Hurst strongly favours such a project, and Mr. R. E. 
Garnett has kindly placed his unique collection at our disposal ; 
these two collections alone would furnish enough material for 
many superb programmes, and doubtless other owners of 
interesting discs would follow suit. Messrs. E.M.G. have 
kindly offered to lend their premises and use of their instru- 
ments at a low rate, and it only needs a sufficiently large and 
prompt response from the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE to 
make the scheme a success. If a membership of 50 or over 
were obtained, it might be possible to keep the subscription as 
low as 2s. 6d. per annum, to cover the expenses of lighting, 
seating, circularization, etc. 

Itis proposed to call a preliminary meeting at Messrs. E.M.G.’s 
premises, 11, Grape Street, W.C.2, at 6.30 p.m. on Friday, 
December 16th ; at this meeting, which is intended to be quite 
short, interest in the project could be gauged, and questions of 
subscriptions, dates of meetings, etc., discussed. We should 
be glad if anyone interested, whether able to attend the meeting 
or not, would communicate as soon as possible either with 
Mr. Hurst or with myself. 

Yours faithfully, 

Greenlanes, Desmonp C, SHAWE-TAYLOR. 

Burnham, Bucks. 





GERHARDT AND SCHUMANN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sirr,—Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s article on Elena Gerhardt 
was of very great interest, but I do hope other of your readers 
will agree with me in quarrelling with his comparison between 
Gerhardt and Elisabeth Schumann. 

To begin with, he states that Schumann’s range is limited 
(presumably this does not refer to her vocal compass) and 
includes only two moods, the lyrical-contemplative and the 
roguish. Under which of these headings could be classed her 
beautiful rendering of Es ist volbracht and Aus liebe will mein 
heiland sterben, both of which seem to a mere amateur practi- 
cally flawless? Her record of L’amero and Deh vieni, non 
tardar demonstrates a fourth mood, and surely could hardly 
be sung better ! 

Mr. Shawe-Taylor admits that Madame Gerhardt occasionally 
sings out of tune, a fault in which Madame Schumann can 
never be said to indulge. To me, at least, the ‘‘ trueness ” of 
her voice is one of her chief charms. 





Another point which might be mentioned in a comparison 
between the two singers, and which of course’is more noticeable 
when listening to them in person than it is on gramophone 
records, is that whereas Madame Gerhardt’s breathing is 
frequently audible, Madame Schumann appears never to take 
a breath. Perhaps, however, this is hardly a fair comparison, 
considering that Madame Schumann must be the younger of 
the two by a good many years. 

Yours faithfully, 


Eastbourne. EsmME E. GREAVES. 


PADEREWSKI. 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—May I heartily support Mr. John A. Beaumont’s 
letter in your November issue regarding a Paderewski Society. 

These “‘ Societies” have proved a considerable success so 
far, and it seems to me to be an excellent method of recording 
great music for the connoisseur with a financial guarantee to 
the Company beforehand. 

In no branch of Music or Art is there a giant of such out- 
standing pre-eminence as Paderewski. One can think of 
numerous first-rate violinists, all equally great. But whilst 
there are many great pianists, Paderewski stands absolutely 
alone and unapproached. There are very few Paderewski 
records, and only one or two which are at all well recorded. 
H.M.V. record Rachmaninoff superbly. Why cannot they do 
the same for Paderewski and give us an album of masterpieces 
from the master-pianist? 

It is a sin not to take the opportunity, which is fast fleeing, 
of handing down to posterity the stupendous readings that 
Paderewski gives of, say, the Sonata Appassionata of Beet- 
hoven: the F minor Ballade and C sharp minor Scherzo of 
Chopin ; and the F minor Study of Liszt, to mention but a 
few. 

I sincerely hope THE GRAMOPHONE will back up this timely 
proposal, 


Birkenhead. 


Yours faithfully, 
B. PHILLIPPs, 


THE DELIUS SOCIETY. 
(T'o the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—With reference to the letters from Mr. H. 8. 
Gerstlé and Mr. K. A. Adam in your November number asking 
for recording societies of Modern British Music with especial 
reference to the works of Delius, it may be of interest to many 
of your readers (particularly Mr. A. Clough Waters ; Mr. J. R. 
Quirke, who has twice suggested recording the ‘‘ Mass of Life ”’ ; 
Mr. James Clare and the ten friends to whom he referred in his 
prize essay on “ Brigg Fair” in the Christmas 1931 Competi- 
tion ; and Mr. J. R. Harrop of Gurdaspur, India, whose delight- 
ful appreciation of Delius won him a prize in your April number 
and who expressed to me the wish to become our first member 
some months back) to know that negotiations are in progress 
with a view to forming a Delius Society. 

The object is to record Delius’s chief choral and orchestral 
masterpieces, with, possibly, the finest of the songs and excerpts 
from ‘“‘ Koanga”’ and “‘A Village Romeo and Juliet.” No 
one can deny that Delius, regarded by many competent judges 
as the greatest living composer, has been unaccountably 
neglected by the recording companies, in the sense that only 
his smaller works have been recorded, and even these have been 
so absurdly duplicated that the sum of Delius titles available 
on the gramophone is regrettably small. 

A number of eminent musicians have already evinced great 
interest in the scheme, Sir Thomas Beecham’s active co-opera- 
tion is being sought, and we have every reason to believe that 
the response both here and abroad will be a very large one. As 
I have said, negotiations are still in the preliminary stages, but 
it would be a tremendous help and encouragement if everyone 
interested would send his name and address on a postcard to 
Mr. J. Michaud, The Delius Society, 40, Langham Street, 
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Great Portland Street, London, W.1, to give some indication 
of the support we can hope to receive from GRAMOPHONE 
readers. 

To those who admire and love it, Delius’s music needs no 
bush, and the prospect of possessing, at long last, recorded 
versions of such matchless works of genius as ‘‘ A Mass of Life,’’ 
“* Sea Drift,” “Appalachia,” ‘‘The Song of the High Hills,” 
“ Arabesque.” the First Dance Rhapsody and the Violin 
Concerto (one could, of course, continue this list almost indefi- 
nitely) is an enthralling one. 

Yours faithfully, 


Wrexham. NoRMAN CAMERON. 





WILHELM RODE, 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

DrEaAR Sir,—Whence cometh this Rode cult, which appeared 
again in the September GRAMOPHONE, anyhow? When I 
heard him in Munich as Hans Sachs and as Wotan, he struck 
me as being a reasonably good, routine baritone, but quite 
uninspired in his singing and interpretation : and I was there- 
fore the more surprised when on various occasions Messrs. 
Clarke, Medawar and Cameron claimed superiority for him 
over Friedrich Schorr in those réles. Especially as Sachs: 
I, for one, am hardly inclined to grant anyone’s claim, 
Rode, Béckelmann, or anyone else, to a better Sachs interpre- 
tation than Schorr—who, to my mind, captures at the same 
time the greatness and the homely (in the British sense of the 
word) humour of the character. About his Wotan I feel much 
the same way, namely, that Schorr gives us the finest combina- 
tion of vocal perfection and grandeur of conception. The only 
other Wotan I have seen that even measured up to Schorr was 
Kipnis—both of them leaving Rode and Béckelmann far 
behind. 

We Schorr-olaters have, I think, a pretty firm foundation 
for our admiration of him—not only his extremely beautiful 
voice, but the fine, cultured mind that is back of it: and for 
that reason I don’t believe any: attempts to e-Rode his well- 
deserved popularity will be very successful. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rosert A. HALL, JR. 


Brooklyn, 
New York. 
THE SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of Tok GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Siz,—In your October issue, Mr. Robert Hall accuses 
the Society movements of being snobbish and undemocratic 
because they limit the issue of their records to subscribers 
and are not merely guaranteeing bodies. I should like to point 
out that the special object of attack in Mr. Hall’s letter—the 
“ Forty-Eight ” Society—makes no such limitation in its 
prospectus: it is essentially a guaranteeing body and the 
separate albums may be purchased by anyone. Some guarantee 
of subscription is obviously essential for these special works, 
for even the most broad-minded of commercial houses cannot 
run on purely altruistic lines. 

To Mr. Hall’s mind, apparently, a Bach record is just—a 
Bach record. ‘‘ What in heaven’s name,” he exclaims, ‘“ do 
we need a Bach Society for?” If he had taken the trouble 
to look at the prospectus, or even to read the Editor’s account 
of the society in your September issue, with any understanding, 
he might have seen that many musicians do recognise a difference 
between an interpretation of the “‘ Forty-Eight ” by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch on the clavichord and a pianoforte rendering by 
some famous virtuoso, 

May I take this opportunity of making a mild protest against 
the statement in the letter in the same issue from Mr. Crabtree 
that ‘‘ Purcell is an astounding, isolated genius”? If there is 
one thing that is, at long last, becoming more and more forced 
upon our acceptance, it is that Purcell is at the end of a long 
line of English composers who can only be described as musical 
giants. To pretend that Purcell can be allowed with justice 
to overshadow men like Jenkins, William Lawes, Lock, Deering 
and Ferrabosco is simply to try and undo the work of the last 





forty years and to go back to the complacent ignorance of 
academic musical teaching in the last century. 
Yours faithfully, 

aes GERALD R. HAYEs. 
ON SOCIETIES. 

(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—The present craze for Societies and the benefits 
they will confer on music lovers seems to my mind to be greatly 
exaggerated. No less than four Societies have been started in 
the last eight months or so, and a great many more are likely 
to materialise in the near future. How on earth the average 
musical citizen is to join these and also keep up with the ever- 
increasing fortnightly record supplements is beyond my coin- 
prehension, bearing in mind present money conditions. Yet 
it is necessary to do the impossible unless the music lover is to 
miss the best things on the gramophone, as one will be unable 
to obtain any of the records issued by the various Societies 
either separately or second-hand for some considerable time. 
There is no doubt much good in the movement, but I do not 
consider more than one new Society a.year is necessary, now 
it is successfully established. Rather let the recording com- 
panies concentrate on raising the general standard of the matter 
in their current issues, i.e., supply leaflets of words and descrip- 
tive notes more frequently. 

Through the generosity of a friend, I was enabled to join 
the first Society, but am not likely to be able to join any more, 
and I fancy the average man is in the same position. Further, 
I cannot understand people who clamour for a Bach Society, 
ete., when there are so many excellent works of the master 
already available. I wonder how many of them have the 
complete Mass in B minor or the Columbia Albums of Preludes 
and Fugues. The case for Hugo Wolf was very different ! 

In conclusion I should like to thoroughly endorse the Editor's 
plea for re-issues of great works, say, a year after their first 
issue. It would be an inestimable boon for those of us who 
have to save every penny to obtain one or two of the numerous 
things we desire, and most of those second-hand at that! 
Yours faithfully, 

8S. C. Smrru. 


Haslemere. 





Wimbledon, 8.W.19. 
GRAMOPHONE MUSIC IS CHAMBER MUSIC.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—The music critic who declares that “ all gramo- 
phone music is chamber music ”’ suffers from lack of imagina- 
tion. All gramophone music is pure imagination—nothing more 
than an illusion caused by the rapid vibrations of a small 
metal disc inside the sound-box. This noise often sounds 
very much like somebody singing, or somebody playing the 
violin, or even the playing of an orchestra, 

It is easy for anyone to imagine that an orchestra is actually 
playing. But if we do this, we must follow that flight of 
imagination to its logical conclusion. We must pretend, also, 
that the orchestra is playing in a concert-hall, since it cannot 
be playing in the actual room in which the gramophone stands, 
because the room is too small to hold an orchestra. Finally, 
we must imagine ourselves to be actually in the concert-hall 
where the orchestra is playing; otherwise how could we hear 
the orchestra? 

In other words, we transform in our imagination : 

(i) a vibrating metal disc into an orchestra (or whatever 
the case may be) ; 
(ii) a drawing-room or sitting-room into a concert-hall ; 
(iii) an arm-chair into a seat in the stalls. 

Now our music critic got as far as pretending that the metal 
disc was an orchestra, but could not forget that he was com- 
fortably seated in an arm-chair in his drawing-room. He has 
made an illogical mixture of the unreal with the real. He 
has fused the idea of an orchestra with that of a room or 
‘** chamber,” and this has led him to make the illogical declara- 
tion that “‘ all gramophone music is chamber music.” 

Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW D. PEarRs. 


* ALL 


Bedford Park, W.4. 
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